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The  First  lUte  lai  In  PennsylYania 
and  In  Lancaster  Gonnty. 


There  are  probably  not  a  half-dozen 
personfl  in  this  audience  who  can 
name  the  first  white  man  who  set  his 
feet  on  the  soil  that  to>day  constitutes 
the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
yet  that  comparatively  unknown  man 
had  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  ro- 
mantic, and,  I  regret  to  say,  tragic 
careers  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  ex- 
plorer or  discoverer  in  the  New  World 
or  the  Old. 

Why,  you  may  ask,  has  the  name 
and  fame  of  this  man,  called  by  the 
historian,  Parkman,  "the  dauntless 
woodsman,  pioneer  of  pioneers/'  noL 
appeared  long  ago  in  all  our  histories 
aLd  school  books,  to  be  known  of  all 
men?  I  will  tell  you.  He  was  a 
Frenchman,  who  came  to  Canada,  or 
New  France,  as  it  was  called  in  those 
early  times,  with  that  noble  and  com- 
manding figure  and  explorer,  Samuel 
De  Champlain,  who  made  his  first 
voyage  to  America  in  1603 — ^he  made 
ten  in  all — founded  Quelsec  in  1608, 
and,  later,  became  Lieutenant  Qov- 
emor  of  Canada,  where  most  of  his 
life  was  spent,  and  where  he  died. 
With  Champlain  this  young  man  of 
eighteen  years  came  to  America  in 
1608;  he  never  returned  to  Ehirope; 
the  rest  of  his  days  were  passed 
among  the  various  Indian  tribes  of 
Canada,  New  York,,  the  Lake  region 
and  Pennsylvania.  Although  acquaint- 
ed with  many  Indian  dialects,  he 
spoke  no  European  tongue  save  his 
own.  He  wrote  no  books,  nothing  de- 
scriptive of  what  he  saw  and  did,  and 
it  is  only  through  his  connection  with 
the  French  officials  and  explorers  in 
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Canada,  his  verbal  recitals  and  the 
writings  of  Champlain  and  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  Sagard,  Le  Caron,  Bre- 
beut  Balllif,  and  others,  that  we  learn 
the  story  of  his  dauntless  courage, 
perseverance  and  achievements. 

The  facts  bearing  on  the  life,  wander^ 
ings  and  discoveries  of  Etienne  Brul6 
are  not  satisfactory  as  a  whole,  and, 
besides,  are  so  scattered  and  some- 
times so  meagre  as  to  leave  much  to 
be  desired.  Although  able  to  write, 
he  left  no  written  records,  never  made 
any,  so  far  a,^  is  known,  and  what  is 
known  of  him  is  through  the  writings 
of  hifl  contemporaries  and  associates, 
especially  those  of  that  eminent  voy- 
ager, commander  and  ruler,  Samuel 
de  Ghamplain.  The  narratives  of  the 
tatter's  voyages  and  operations  in 
New  France  are  our  main  source  of 
information.  A  number  of  other  writ- 
ers, especially  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who 
came  in  contact  with  him;  Francis 
Parkman,  the  eminent  historian;  John 
Gilmary  Shea,  Charles  A.  Hanna,  Wln- 
ser's  Narrative  and  Critical  History 
of  America,  and  especially  in  Mr.  Will- 
shire  Butterfleld's  sketch  of  Brule's 
explorations  may  be  consulted. 

Of  the  French  and  Champlain  it  has 
been  truly  said: 

"Long  before  the  ice-coated  plains 
of  Plymouth  listened  to  the  rugged 
psalmody  of  the  Puritans,  the  soli- 
tudes of  Western  New  York  and  the 
stern  wilderness  of  Lake  Huron  were 
trodden  by  the  iron  heel  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  sandaled  feet  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars.  France  was  the  true 
pioneer  of  the  great  West.  They  who 
bore  the  fleur-de-lis  were  always  in 
the  van,  patient,  daring,  indomitable, 
and  foremost  in  this  bright  roll  of 
forest  chivalry  stands  the  half-forgot- 
ten name  of  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

"His  books  mark  the  man — all  for 
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his  theme  and  purpoBe,  nothing  for 
hlmfielt  Crude  In  style,  full  of  the 
superficial  errors  of  carelessness  and 
huBte,  rarely  diffuse,  often  brief  to  a 
fault,  they  bear  on  every  page  the 
palpable  Impress  of  truth."  > 

Early    Explorations   and   Settlements 
on  the  Delaware  River. 

But  let  u»  leave  our  hero,  if  we  may 
call  him  such,  for  a  little  while,  and 
try  to  unravel  the  somewhat  tangled 
story  of  the  early  visits  of  European 
natfona  to  our  shores  for  the  purpose 
of  commerce  and  colonization.  Be- 
yond all  qiiestion,  the  Delaware  River 
and  its  adjacent  country  have  become 
among  the  notable  places  in  New 
World  history.  Not  the  Rhine  nor  the 
Tiber  has  been  more  strenuously  bat- 
tled for  than  this  great  Pennsylvania 
river  by  nations  eager  to  extend  their 
trade  and  territorial  conquests.  Allow 
me  to  rehearse  the  story  briefly,  as  it 
bears  close  relation  to  my  main 
theme,  and  shows  who  first  colonized 
or  attempted  to  colonize  the  region 
which  in  after  years  became  the  Prov- 
ince of  William  Penn. 

John  Smith,  the  renowned  soldier, 
sailor,  explorer  and  general  adven- 
turer, landed  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
in  1607.  He  made  several  expeditions 
up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  came 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line,  but  historians  are  pretty 
well  agreed  that  he  never  planted  foot 
on  Pennsylvania  soil  Two  years  later 
J  ndrlck  Hudson,  also  an  English- 
man, but  at  that  time  In  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
sailed  along  the  American  coast  and 
entered  New  York  harbor;  he  also 
sailed  up  the  Delaware  Bay  and  river, 
but  he,  too,  failed  to  ascend  the  latter 
far  enough  to  reach  Pennsylvania,  but 

♦v*^Jt'"^™2£'*,/'®"«®^"    o^    Prance    In 
the  New  World;  p.  420. 
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his  discovery  of  the  river  gave  the 
Dutch  their  claim  to  the  territory  on 
the  banks  of  that  stream.  Cornelias 
Hendrickson,  another  Dutch  skipper, 
also  sailed  up  the  Delaware  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  in  1614,  it 
is  alleged,  but  this  claim  has  not  been 
accepted  by  some  writers.  Still  an- 
other Dutch  sailor,  Captain  Cornelius 
Mey,  sent  out  by  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company  in  1623,  sailed  up  the 
Delaware  and  built  a  trading  po&t 
named  Fort  Nassau,  where  the  city 
of  Greencastle,  N.  J.,  now  stands.  He 
gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  capes  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Of  course, 
he  passed  along  the  Pennsylvania 
shore  also  and  possibly  landed  on 
Pennsylvania  territory,  and  must,after 
Hendickson,  be  the  explorer  to  have 
come  within  sight  of  our  shores. 

The   First   Permanent   Settlement   In 
Pennsylvania. 

The  next  explorers  to  come  along 
were  a  party  of  Duto^imen  sent  out 
from  Holland  under  the  auspices  of 
David  Peterson  De  Vries,  one  of  the 
finest  characters  among  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  the  New  World.  He  proved 
to  be  intelligent,  energetic  and  hu- 
mane. They  reached  the  place  where 
Lewes,  Delaware,  now  stands,  built  a 
substantial  house,  or  fort,  defended 
by  palisades,  and  began  a  settlement. 
Up  to  their  arrival  in  1631  no  white  men 
had  made  permanent  settlements  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware  River. 
The  colony  was  called  "Swanendal,'* 
or  the  valley  of  the  swans.  In  the 
following  year  De  Vries  himself  came 
over.  He  reached  his  little  settlement 
in  December,  1632.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  Swanendal,  he  found  his  palisaded 
house  burned  down.  He  says  in  his 
narrative:  '1  found  lying  here  and 
there  the  sculls  and  bones  of  our  peo- 
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pie  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  and 
cows  which  they  had  brought  with 
them."  There  had  been  trouble  with 
the  xiativee  and  this  had  been  the  un* 
fortun?.te  result  De  Vries  re-estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  the  In- 
dians, and  there  was  no  further  trou- 
ble with  them.  He  proceeded  up  the 
river  in  his  little  vessel,  the  ''Squir- 
rel." He  wintered  on  what  is  now 
called  Tinicum  Island,  which  is  to-day 
part  of  Delaware  county.  This  is  the 
first  absolutely  authenticated  settle- 
ment made  by  Europeans  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
the  spring  of  1633  De  Vries  returned 
to  Holland,  having  left  none  of  his 
companions  behind.  Doubtlese  he 
had  too  fe*.  men  with  him  or  else 
feared  a  catastrophe  similar  to  that 
which  overtook  the  previous  colon- 
ists. The  Dutch  continued,  however, 
to  carry  on  a  trade  on  the  South 
River,  as  the  Delaware  was  then 
called.  In  a  shoct  time,  however,  a  new 
Dutch  commissary  came  down  from 
Manhattan  and  purchased  from  the  na- 
tives the  land  on  which  Philadelphia 
is  located.  Both  by  right  of  discov- 
ery, occupation  and  purchase,  the 
Dutch  seem  to  have  had  a  good  claim 
on  the  Delaware  country. 

Meanwhile  King  Charles  of  Eng- 
land had  granted  a  patent  for  a  dis- 
trict to  be  called  "New  Albion"  to  Sir 
ESdward  Plowden.  This  patent  cov- 
ered all  the  country  between  Lord 
Baltimore's  province  of  Maryland  and 
the  Hudson  river  country,  which  was 
claimed,  and,  in  fact,  occupied  by 
the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
the  adjacent  territory.  Plowden  came 
over,  remained  several  years,  mostly 
in  Virginia,  did  nothing,  and  went 
back  to  Ehigland  without  ever  having 
settled  a  single  soul  on  his  "paper 
colony"  of  New  Albion. 
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Next  came  an  expedition  which  had 
its  birth  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Gus- 
tavnB  Adolphufl  of  Sweden,and  his  able 
minister,  Alex.  Oxenstleme,  and  was 
commanded  by  Peter  Minuet.  It  has 
been  called  a  Swedish  colony,  and  it 
was  one,  but  of  the  capital  required  to 
set  it  afloat,  half  was  subscribed  in 
Holland,  while  most  of  the  cargo 
and  cre\/  came  from  that  country ,and 
nearly  all  the  colonists,  sixty  in  num- 
ber, were  Dutch,  the  rest  being 
Swedes,  Finns  and  Germans.  The  two 
ships  composing  the  expedition  saHed 
late  in  1637,  and  entered  the  Delaware 
in  March,  1638,  passing  up  the  river 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Brandy- 
wine.  Here  a  debarkation  was  made 
of  all  who  were  to  remain,  and  the 
necessary  buildings  for  their  comfort 
and  safety  erected.  Seeds  were  sown 
and  gardens  planted.  The  first  "per- 
manent" settlement  on  Pennsylvania 
soil  was  on  that  spot,  all  that  had 
been  done  before  by  the  Dutch  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  or  abandoned. 

So  much  as  to  the  early  attempts 
at  settlement  within  the  present  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  But  an  equally  in- 
teresting chapter  remains  to  be  told 
of  the  attempts  to  gain  and  maintain 
compiece  possession  of  this  new  land 
of  promise.  The  Dutch  Governor  of 
Manhattan,  New  York,  at  this  time 
was  William  Kieft.  Some  traders  In- 
formed him  of  what  was  going  on  in 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  and  he 
Ir  \t  no  time  in  protesting  against  the 
action  of  the  Swedes  in  occupying  what 
he  claimed  was  Dutch  territory.  He 
declared  "The  whole  South  River  in 
New  Netherlands  has  been  many  years 
in  our  possession,  and  has  been  se- 
cured by  us  with  forts  above  and  be- 
low, and  has  been  sealed  with  our 
blood,  which  has  happened  even  dur^ 
ing  your   v>5wedes)  direction  of  New 
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Netherlaiids,  and  is  well  known  to 
you/'*  Minuet  paid  no  attention  to 
this  protest,  but  proceeded  to  com- 
plete Ills  fort;  log  houses  were  built, 
a  large  store  of  com  was  procured 
from  the  natives;  meat  was  also  col- 
lected and  more  land  purchased,  the 
latter  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
bay  to  the  falls  of  Trenton.  By  July, 
Minuet,  hi^ving  secured  a  cargo  of  pel- 
tries in  the  way  of  trade,  sailed  for 
home,  leaving  twenty-four  persons  in 
his  new  settlement  of  Christina.  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  not  yet  born  when  the 
Swedes  began  this  settlement.  It  is 
true  this  colony  of  New  Sweden  did 
not  long  continue,  but  it  marks  a 
notable  era  in  Pennsylvania  history.' 
These  Swedes  appear  to  have  been 
more  liberal  in  their  dealings  with 
the  natives  than  either  the  Dutch  at 
Manhattan  or  the  English  at  James- 
town, and  presently  secured  much  of 
the  trade  these  nations  had  previously 
carried  on  with  the  Indians. 

More  Troubles  Among  the  Contending 
Nationalities. 

In  1635,  the  acting  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, Captain  West,  having  heard  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware, sent  an  agent  with  a  few  sol- 
diers up  to  Port  Nassau  and  took  it. 
But  this  news  having  reached  Van 
Twiller,  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Man- 
hattan, the  latter  lost  no  time  in  send- 
ing down  a  force  of  soldiers,  captured 
the  intruders  and  sent  them  prison- 
ers up  to  Manhattan;  later,  however, 
returning  them  to  Virginia,  where 
tLey  arrived  Just  as  another  English 
party  was  about  starting  up  to  their 
assistance. 

In  1640  another  English  party  made 

'Jenkin'8    History    of    Pennsylvaaiia: 
vol.  I,  p.  72. 

•Pennsylvania.  Colonial  and  Federal: 
vol.  I. 
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ita  appearance  on  the  river.  This 
time  they  came  from  the  North,  from 
the  New  Haven  colony,  which  had 
learned  ol  the  great  profits  that  were 
being  made  out  of  the  fur  trade  with 
the  natives.  Late  in  1640,  a  tract  of 
land  had  been  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, \  ho  were  always  ready  to  sell 
le^nd  when  anew  purchaser  came  along, 
by  Captain  Nathaniel  Turner,  which 
included  both  sides  of  the  Delaware 
at  Passayunk,  which  is  included  within 
tne  present  site  of  Philadelphia,  and 
where  a  fortified  trading  post  was 
built.  This  settlement  did  not  dis- 
turb the  Dutch  much,  and  was  aban- 
doned within  two  or  three  years. 

The  Dutch  at  last  determined  to  get 
rid  of  the  Swedes  by  force  of  arms, 
and  causes  were  soon  found  for  open 
hostilities.  The  result  was  that  a 
strong  force  was  sent  from  the  New 
Netherlands  in  August,  1655,  which 
captured  the  Swedish  forts  and  ended 
forever  all  Sweden's  sway  on  the  Del- 
aware. From  1655  to  1664,  a  period 
of  nine  years,  the  Dutch  remained  In 
absolute  posseeeion. 

But  even  then  there  was  trouble 
with  Lord  Baltimore,  the  owner  of  the 
province  of  Maryland,  who,  under  his 
patent,  claimed  part  of  the  territory 
lying  on  Delaware  Bay,  and  sent  an 
official  at  the  head  of  a  small  embasey 
to  require  the  Dutch  to  vacate  the 
disputed  country.  Nothing  further 
came  of  it  at  that  time. 

Trouble  of  a  more  serious  character 
once  more  arose  when  King  Charles.in 
1663,  granted  to  his  brother,  Jamee, 
the  Duke  of  York,  a  patent  for  all  the 
land  "from  the  head  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river  to  the  source  of  the  Hudson, 
and  thence  to  the  east  side  of  Dela- 
ware Bay."  * 

That  grant  included  every  acre  of 


«Duke  of  York  Book  of  Laws. 
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land  settled,  occupied  and  claimed  by 
the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  since  the 
discovery  of  those  regions  by  Henry 
Huson.  It  also  meant  war  between 
E^ngland  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
Duke  of  York  was  at  that  time  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  England,  and  prompt- 
ly sent  a  fleet  against  the  Dutch  pos- 
sessions in  America — an  expedition 
the  latter  were  unable  to  resist.  On 
the  20th  of  August,  1664,  the  flag  of 
New  Amsterdam  was  lowered.  The 
hostile  ships  soon  appeared  there- 
after in  the  Delaware,  and,  after  some 
show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  Fort 
Amstel,  that  place  also  hauled  down 
Rs  flag,  and  all  of  what  once  had 
been  the  New  Netherlands  passed 
under  English  control 

But  once  more  there  came  a  change 
of  ownership.  War  broke  out  in  Eu- 
rope between  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands. In  August,  1673,  a  very  strong 
Dutch  squadron  appeared  before  New 
Ameterdam;  resistance  was  in  vain, 
and  again  the  Dutch  flag  waved  in 
triumph  over  the  Islana  of  Manhattan 
and  the  city  W€i6  once  more  a  Dutch 
possession.  The  Delaware  colony  was 
also  given  up.  The  Dutch  restoration 
laoted  little  more  than  a  year.  The 
war  in  Europe  ended,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Westminster,  1673-4,  Hol- 
land gave  back  to  Ehigland  her  col- 
oniee  on  the  North  and  South  rivers — 
the  Hudson  and  the  Delaiware — and  to 
that  country  they  remained  attached 
until  the  American  Revolution  of  1776- 
83  gave  them  to  their  present  owners. 
FYom  the  foreg?olng  we  have  seen 
what  peoples  came  near  or  into  Penn- 
sylvania waters  and  on  her  soil,  and 
who  made  settlements  there.  Of  them 
all  we  can  single  out  no  particular  in- 
dividual who  may  be  entitled  to  that 
honor. 
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The  Real  Pioneer  Makes  His  Appear- 

ance. 

But  I  now  introduce  a  man,  a  Euro- 
pean, wtio,  it  can  be  ehown  on  proof 
that  cannot  be  denied  or  set  aside, 
traversed  our  State  from  Ite  present 
northern  to  its  souithem  boundanr* 
and  then  passed  through  the  Province 
of  Maryland,  and  down  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  wiiere  it  mingles  its 
waters  with  those  of  the  Atlantic 
That  man  was  Etienne  Brul6  (Aye- 
tee-ane  Brulay)  a  young  Frenchman, 
who,  as  has  been  stated,  came  to  New 
France  (Canada)  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  spent  the  re- 
mcuinder  of  his  life  in  Canada,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  regions 
further  westward.  It  is  of  hdm  a  great 
historian  speaks  when  he  calls 
Champlain's  guide  and  interpreter 
''The  Dauntless  woodsman,  pioneer 
of  pioneers."*  Not  much  is  known  of 
Brule's  early  life.  He  was  bom  at 
Champigny,  near  Paris,  about  the  year 
1592.  He  came  to  America  with 
Samuel  Champlain.  That  intrepid  ex- 
plorer and  discoverer  came  to  New 
France  in  1608,  on  his  first  voyage, 
with  the  supplies  for  the  colony  that 
was  to  be  founded  at  Quebec,  on  the 
St.  Liawrence.  He  was  one  of  eight 
out  of  the  twenty  who  survived  the 
hardships  and  sickness  that  fell  upon 
the  little  colony  during  that  hard  Cana- 
dian winter.  Champlain  had  made  an 
earlier  vbyage  to  vUe  new  world  in 
1603,  not  as  commander,  however,  but 
as  an  explorer,  to  spy  out  the  new 
lands,  open  up  trade  with  the  natives 
and  to  advance  the  interests  of  F^rance 
generally.  Before  his  return  he  visited 
Vera  Cruz,  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Pan€tma,  where  "his 
bold  and  active  mind  conceived  the 
plan    of    a    ship    canal    across    the 
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I»thmu8/'  In  am  Ohamplain  made  ten 
vcyages  to  America,  the  first  in  1603 
and  tb-e  laat  in  1633.  He  died  in  Can- 
ada. 

As  Lieutenant  General  of  the  new 
colony,  Champlain  had  ample  powers 
to  carry  on  the  work  intended.  He 
could  make  war  and  treaties  with  the 
natives  as  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  make  those  steps  necessary,  and 
undertake  ^plorations  and  discover- 
ies. In  short,  his  mission  was  to 
found  a  French  colony  and  open  up 
traffic  with  the  Indians.  He  early  came 
into  contact  with  certain  Indian  tribes 
of  Algonquin  lineage  who  inhabited 
that  part  of  New  France,  and  especial- 
ly with  the  Hurons.  who  occupied  the 
region  of  Lake  Simcoe  and  the  Geor- 
gian Bay.  Before  leaving  for  France 
he  held  by  special  appointment  a 
meeting  with  that  tribe,  which  had 
long  been  warring  with  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations'  Confederacy.  In  trav- 
eling toward  the  appointed  place  of 
meeting,  Champlain  and  his  little 
party  of  twelve  white  men  and  sixty 
Indians  was  encountered  by  a  band 
of  Iroquois,  when  a  fight  ensued.  A 
few  musket  shots  by  the  white  men 
sent  the  enemy  about  in  wild  dismay 
and  the  campaign  for  the  time  being 
vfzjs  over.  Champlain  returned  to  the 
French  settlements,  but  his  allies  had 
invited  him  to  visit  them  at  their  more 
remote  towns,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Bruld  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  for  the  first  time. 
Champlain  kept  his  promise  and  met 
his  allies  at  the  place  agreed  upon, 
taking  with  him  the  "ygung  lad" 
Brul&  Only  a  part  of  the  Indians 
had  arrived,  but,  unexpectedly,  an- 
other canoe  load  came  in  with  the  un- 
welcome intelligence  that  a  portion  of 
his  allies  were  engaged  in  a  desperate 
battle  with  a  body  of  Iroquois  war- 
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riors,  wiio  Uad  erected  Bome  strong 
defenses  and  were  making  a  success- 
ful resistance.  The  assistance  and 
skill  of  Cliamplain  prevailed,  and  the 
enemy  were  completely  defeated.  Fif- 
teen Iroquois  warriors  were  captured 
alive;  the  rest  were  either  killed  or 
drowned.  Champlain  was  able  to  save 
only  one  of  the  captives;  the  rest 
were  doomed  to  be  tortured  and  killed 
later,  and  one  of  them  was  eaten. 

"The  Call  of  the  Wild." 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Brul6*8 
character  for  the  first  time  came  to 
the  front.  "The  call  of  the  wild" 
came  upon  him,  and  he  expressed  a 
desire  to  go  with  the  Hurons  to  their 
homes  when  the  other  Frenchmen 
with  Champlain  returned  to  Quebec. 
Champlain  wisely  decided  to  grant  his 
request  in  case  the  Indians  would  take 
him  along.  A  Huron  chief,  Iroquet 
by  name,  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the 
young  lad  and  agreed  to  receive  him, 
care  for  him  in  the  Huron  country, 
and  return  him  to  his  friends  in  the 
following  year,  when  another  meet- 
inj  was  to  be  held,  meanwhile  treat- 
ing young  Brul6  as  his  own  son.  But 
when  Iroquet  made  his  agreement 
known  to  the  other  Indians  they  re- 
fused to  ratify  his  bargain.  They 
feared  the  boy  migiht  be  harmed, 
sicken  and  die,  and  then  they  would 
be  held  responsible  for  his  death,  and 
the  French  take  vengeance  upon  them 
in  consequence.  Champlain  rose  to 
the  requirements  of  the  situation,  and 
called  all  the  chiefs  together.  He 
asked  them  what  they  meant  by  their 
refusal  to  take  the  boy  with  them. 
*\  7  keeping  your  promise  we  shall 
become  closer  friends.  If  you  do  not, 
I  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  with 
you,"  and  more  bold  tcdk  to  the  same 
effect.    The  boy  said  he  would  adapt 
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himaelf  to  their  way  of  living,  to  their 
food  and  wild  life,  and,  if  gickness 
came  upon  him,  it  should  be  no  cause 
for  complaint.  To  all  this  the  chiefs 
at  length  repUed  that  they  would  take 
tLe  young  boy  with  them,  but  as  a 
pledge  of  good  faith  would  send  one 
of  their  brightest  young  men  with 
Champlaln  to  Europe,  to  learn  the 
French  language,  and,  upon  his  re- 
turn, to  be  able  to  tell  them  all  he  saw 
and  learned.  Champlaln  agreed  to 
the  proposal,  and  a  young  Huron, 
nrmed  by  the  French  Savignon,  was 
accordingly  carried  away  with  them 
and  tak«n  along  to  France  by  Cham- 
plain.  There  was  to  be  a  meeting  in 
the  following  June,  when  the  young 
Frenchman  and  Indian  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  respective  friends. 

The  transaction  seems  to  show  the 
wise  forethought  of  Cbamplain.  The 
necessity  of  good  and  trusty  interpre- 
tv,rs  was  one  of  the  supreme  needs  of 
all  the  peoples  who  founded  oolonies 
in  America.  Where  the  language  was 
imperfectly  understood  there  was  al- 
ways room  for  mlsunderstandings.real 
or  pretended.  A  correct  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  dialects  could  only  be 
obtained  by  men,  and  especially  young 
men,  living  for  long  periods  of  time 
among  the  natives.  No  man  realized 
this  more  fully  than  Champlaln.  We 
are  told  that,  in  addition  to  Brul6,  cer- 
tain other  grown-up  boys  or  men, 
named  Nlcolet,  Marsolet,  Hertel  and 
Marguerie,  were  also  placed  among 
different  Indian  tribes  to  acquire  a 
correct  knowledge  of  their  several  dia- 
lects, between  the  years  1608  and 
1620.  With  tftiese  young  men  at  hand, 
communication  between  the  French 
and  natives  was  at  once  accurate  and 
easy.  Had  the  Quaker  Government 
of  Pennsylvania  early  shown  like  wis- 
dom, there  would  have  been  far  less 
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caiue  for  trouble  and  miffunderstand- 
ingB  witli  the  natives.  Almost  the 
only  reliable  interpreter  Pennsyivania 
had  in  early  provincial  days  was  John 
Conrad  Weiaer,  who  when  a  lad  had 
lived  among  the  Iroquois.  Every  his- 
torical student  remembers  how,  upon 
anm  ooeaskm,  Shekallamy*  tka  wiaifr 
and  Just  overlord  or  commisskMMr  mi 
the  Six  Nations  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
his  old  a^e  lamented  to  Weiser  that 
the  latter  was  now  old  and  could  not 
expect  to  live  many  years  longer,  and 
then  there  would  be  no  one  competent 
to  take  his  place.  It  is  true  that  some 
of  the  Indian  traders  at  times  acted  as 
interpreters,  and,  while  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Indian  languages 
was  sufficient  for  purposes  of  barter, 
it  was  hardly  adapted  to  meet  the 
niceties  of  diplomacy,  for  which  pur- 
poae  their  services  were  mainly  re- 
quired. 

Upon  his  return  from  France  in  thfl 
following  year,  1611,  Champlain  quiet- 
ly set  out  to  meet  the  Hurona,  accord- 
ing to  promise,  accompanied  by  the 
young  Indian  hostage,  Savignon.  It 
was  a  joyous  meeting;  Bruld  was  wel- 
comeu  with  open  arms  by  Champiaia 
while  the  same  welcome  was  extend- 
ed to  the  young  Huron  by  his  tribes- 
men. Champlain  in  his  narrative 
says:  "I  saw  also  my  servant,  who 
v*as  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
savages,  and  had  learned  the  Hurou 
language  very  well."  • 

He  had  also  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Mon- 
tagnals,  and  other  tribes  near  the  Hu- 
rons.  This  knowledge  was  of  ines- 
timacle  service  to  Champlain. 
Brule  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

During  his  year  in  the  wilderness, 
Brul6  had  not  been  idle  in  other  direc- 
tions.   He  went  everywhere  he  pos- 


*See    Champlaln's   Narrative. 
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sibly  could  to  learn  the  lay  of  Uie 
land,  tiie  number  and  condition  of  the 
natives,  and  the  poBsibilities  for  trade. 
He  ascended  the  Ottawa  river  from 
its  mouth  to  its  source,  a  distance  of 
600  miles,  and  then  crossed  over  to 
Lake  Huron,  being  the  first  white  man 
to  see  the  waters  of  that  great  inland 
S€a.  In  July  of  this  same  year,  1611, 
Champlfdn's  conference  with  the  In- 
dians closed.  Two  young  Frenchmen 
r'-nalned  with  the  Indians,  but  Brul6 
returned  with  Champlaln  to  Quebec. 

During  the  ensuing  four  years,  tbat 
is,  from  July,  1611,  to  July,  1615,  we 
hear  little  of  Brul6.  All  that  is  known 
is  that,  in  accordance  with  Cham- 
plain's  instructions,  he  made  repeated 
excursions  to  the  various  Indian  tribes 
in  alliance  with  the  French,  learning 
all  he  could  about  the  people  and  the 
country. 

The  Five  Nations,  even  at  that  early 
day,  were  a  terror  to  nearly  all  the 
tribes  between  New  Ehigland  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  westward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. As  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Canada,  one  of  Champlain's  purposes 
was  to  draw  as  much  of  the  fur  trade 
as  possible  to  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
The  young  men  he  sent  among  the 
different  tribes  were  instructed  to  en- 
courage this  trade  in  every  way. 
Upon  his  return  from  France 
in  1615,  Champlain  found  an  immense 
concourse  of  Indians  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Montreal  on 
their  annual  trading  visit,  their  ca- 
oes  laden  with  the  furs  secured  dur- 
ing the  winter.  All  these  Indians 
were  enemies  of  the  Five  Nations  and 
in  close  alliance  with  the  French. 
They  proposed  to  him  a  general  cam- 
paign against  that  formidable  Con- 
federacy, and  especially  against  the 
Onondagoes,  one  of  the  princiiutl  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation.      They  pro- 
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posed  to  assemble  a  force  of  1,500 
warriors  and  l  ake  the  attack  on  one 
of  the  strongly  fortified  towns  of  the 
Iroqnols,  despite  the  fact  that,  to 
reach  the  desired  place  of  attack,  in- 
Yolved  in  the  going  and  coming  a 
march  of  1,500  miles,  by  river  and 
lake,  through  tangled  forests  and 
dreary  wastes  of  swamps,  with  a  mot- 
ley aggregation  of  savages  who  had 
no  adequate  supplies  for  such  an  ex- 
pedition, but  had  to  be  fed  by  the 
chance  proceeds  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing; the  stout  heart  of  Champlain  en- 
tered into  the  enterprise.* 

On  July  9,  1615,  Champlain  set  out 
for  the  place  of  rendezvous  acoom- 
panied  by  only  two  white  men  and  ten 
Indians.  Of  course,  one  of  these  whites 
was  the  trusted  interpreter,  Bruld, 
who  was  at  that  time  receiving  100 
pistoles,  something  less  than  |200,  per 
annum  for  his  services.*  All  the  al- 
lies having  assembled,  and  all  else 
being  in  readiness,  the  army  was 
about  to  set  out  on  its  roundabout 
march.  How  many  persons  composed 
H  Champlain  does  not  say,  but  the 
Frenchmen  numbered  only  ten  men. 
At  this  moment,  however,  came  the 
news  that  another  tribe  with  whom 
the  Five  Nations  were  also  at  war  had 
decided  to  join  the  expedition  with 
500  warriors.  The  matter  had  al- 
ready been  discussed  at  Montreal, 
and  Brul6  and  twelve  Hurons  had  aet 
out  for  their  country  to  complete  all 
the  necessary  arrangements  and  hurry 
these  500  to  the  scene  of  action  by  a 
fixed  time.  Bruld  had  been  success- 
ful, and  the  tidings  now  received  to 
the  effect  that  the  Carantonnais,  such 
was  the  name  of  the  distant  tribe  of 
would-be  allies,  would  join  the  main 


*See  Winser's  Narrative  and  Colonial 
History  of  America;  VoL   4,  pp.   144-6. 

■Otis'  Narrative  of  Champlaln's  Voy- 
ages.    Narrative   of  1616. 
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force  at  the  Onondagoes'  town  on  the 
fixed  day  and  take  part  in  the  attack. 

Champlain  and  his  forces  reached 
the  Onondago  stronghold  on  October 
10,  1616.  *The  village  was  enclosed 
by  four  good  palisades,  which  were 
made  of  great  pieces  of  wood,  inter- 
laced with  each  other  with  an  opening 
of  not  more  than  half  a  foot  between 
two,  and  which  were  thirty  feet  high, 
with  galleries  after  the  manner  of  a 
parapet,  which  they  had  finished  with 
double  pieces  of  wood  that  were  proof 
against  arquebus  shots.  Moreover,  it 
was  near  a  pond  where  the  water  was 
abundant,  and  was  well  supplied  with 
gutters,  placed  between  the  palisades, 
to  throw  out  water  which  they  had 
also  under  cover  inside  in  order  to  ox" 
tinguish  fire.''* 

Some  desultory  fighting  occurred 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  Champlain, 
but  no  decisive  action  took  place,  ^s 
the  arrival  of  the  600  auxiliaries  with 
Brul6  was  awaited.  But  the  Indiana 
with  Champlain,  ever  impatient  of  de- 
lay at  the  approach  of  battle,  at 
length  began  an  assault,  which  was 
repulsed.  The  Indians  were  disheart* 
ened,  but  under  Ohamplain's  direc- 
tions another  attack  was  made  on  the 
place,  which  was  also  unsuccessfuL 
Champlain  himself  received  two 
wounds.  The  non-arrival  of  Brul6, 
with  his  600  Carantonnais  warriors>so 
disheartened  Champlain's  forces  that 
a  retreat  was  decided  upon  and  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  But  how  about 
Brul6  and  his  600  warriors  from  the 
far  away  Carantonnais?  They  got 
away  as  soon  as  they  possibly  could, 
but  were  unfortunately  delayed  along 
the  way  an4  reached  the  scene  of  con- 
flict at  the  Onondago  town  two  days 


*Thi8  is  the  first  part  of  Champlain's 
description  of  the  fortified  Onondagro 
town.  See  Champlain's  Voyages  in  the 
Narrative  of  His  Expedition  of  1615. 
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after  Champlain  and  his  Huron  allies 
had  retired.  There  was  nothing  else 
lelt  for  them  with  their  inferior  force 
to  do  but  retire  also  to  their  own 
country.  Of  course,  Brul6  had  to  re- 
turn with  them.  He  was  then  a  long 
distance  from  Canada  with  the  fierce 
Iroquois  between,  and  no  immediate 
prospect  of  getting  back  to  Quebec. 
He  made  up  his  mind  to  make  the 
best  he  could  out  of  his  unfortunate 
situation  and  spend  the  winter  of  1616- 
16  with  hie  Indian  friends  in  their 
palisaded  town  of  Carantonan,  their 
principal  village." 

The  Carantonnais  were  Susquehan* 
nocks,  located  on  the  Upper  Susque- 
hanna.^ 

Brule     Explores     the     Susquehanna 

Country. 

Brul6  was  not  the  kind  of  a  man  to 
spend  a  long  winter  idle  in  an  Indian 
town.  He  knew  his  patron's  anxiety 
to  learn  all  about  the  tribes  south  of 
the  country  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
country  itself.  He  was  now  many 
hundred  miles  south  of  Quebec  and 
in  a  region  wholly  unknown  to  white 
men.  He  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Upper  Susquehanna,  and.  In 


^'The  army  of  600  men  which  Stephen 
Brule  was  to  accompany  from  the  Stis- 

Suehanna  district  to  co-operate  with 
hamplain  in  his  attack  on  the  Onon- 
dago  Fort  did  not  arrive  before  that 
stout  palisade  till  two  days  after  the 
repulse  and  retreat  of  the  Hurons  with 
the  wounded  French  leader;  they,  too. 
retired,  but  kept  up  the  war  until  they 
were  totally  conquered  by  the  Iro- 
quois."— John  Gilmary  Shea,  in  the 
Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 
Vol.  2.  p.  108. 

""The  fortified  town  of  Carantonnais 
was  the  largest  of  the  three  towns  of 
the  Carantonnais,  and  its  exact  site  has 
been  identified  as  located  near  or  on 
the  top  of  what  is  now  called  Spanish 
Hill,  In  Athen  township,  Bradford 
county,  Pa.,  about  five  or  six  miles 
north  of  Tioga  Point,  the  junction  of 
the  Tioga  and  Susquehanna  rivers." — 
Chas.  A.  Hanna's  Wilderness  Trail,  VoL 
1,  p.  31. 
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getting  there,  had  traversed  a  part 
of  New  York  no  white  man  had  ev«r 
seen  b^ore.  He  had  heard  hia  Indian 
friendfl  often  tell  of  a  great  river  that 
ran  southward,  and  he  determined  to 
explore  it,  and  th«  various  tribes  of 
natives  along  the  valleys  drained  by 
it 

Tbe  Sttsquehanna  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  two  streams,  the  North 
Branch  and  the  West  Branch.  The 
former  takes  it  rise  in  the  Otsego  and 
Schuyler  lakes  in  New  York,  where  it 
is  sometimes  called  the  Susquehanna. 
It  runs  southwestward  to  the  great 
bend  in  Pennsylvania,  returns  to  New 
York,  turns  to  the  left,  and  entere 
Bradford  county  in  this  State.  The 
West  Branch  rises  on  the  west  slope 
of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  and  its 
general  direction  is  eastward,  and,  al- 
though nearly  260  miles  long,  is  in- 
ferior to  the  North  Branch.  The  two 
branches  unite  at  Northumberland 
and  form  the  Susquehanna.  It  is 
about  500  miles  long.  It  is  conceded 
that  the  village  of  Carantonan,  the 
home  of  this  allied  tribe,  was  located 
somewhere  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna. 

As  heretofore,  in  what  still  remains 
to  tell,  we  are  very  largely  compelled 
to  rely  on  Champlain's  own  narrative 
of  his  voyages  for  what  we  know  of 
Bruit's  travels  and  explorations  in 
Pennsylvania.  Champlain  thus  relates 
the  adventures  encountered  by  the 
French  interpreter  during  the  winter, 
after  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
the  Carantonan  village,  after  the  dis- 
astrous attack  on  the  Onondago  fort: 
'*Brul6  made  a  tour  along  a  river  that 
flows  in  the  direction  of  Florida, where 
there  are  many  powerful  and  war- 
like nations,  carrying  on  wars  against 
each  other.  The  climate  there  is  very 
temperate,  and  there  are  a  great  num- 
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ber  of  aninutls  and  abundance  of 
•mall  game.  But  to  traverse  and 
reach  theee  regions  requires  patience, 
on  account  of  the  difficulties  involyed 
in  passing  the  extensiye  wastes. 

"He  continued  his  course  along  the 
river  as  far  as  the  sea,  also  to  islands 
and  to  lands  near  them,  which  are  in- 
habited by  various  and  populous 
tribes  of  savages,  who  are  well  dis- 
posed and  love  the  French  above  all 
other  white  people.  But  those  who 
know  the  Dutch  complain  severely  of 
them,  since  they  treat  them  very 
roughly.  Among  other  things,  he  ob- 
served that  the  winter  was  very  tem- 
perate, that  it  snowed  rarely,  and  that 
when  it  did  the  snow  was  not  a  foot 
deep  and  melted  immediately. 

"After  traversing  the  country  uid 
observing  what  was  noteworthy,  he 
returned  to  the  village  of  Carantonan, 
in  order  to  find  an  escort  for  return- 
ing to  our  own  settlement  (on  the  St 
Lawrence)." 

He  Had  No  Companions. 

It  may  be  asked:  Did  Brule  make 
this  voyage  down  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  by  himselt  There  is 
no  evidence  that  gives  even  a  hint 
that  he  had  a  companion.  The  Indi- 
ans then  living  in  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  Algonquins,  were  of 
the  same  linguistic  family  as  the  Iro- 
quois to  the  north,  with  whose  dia- 
lects he  was  quite  familiar;  therefore, 
he  could  have  had  no  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing himself  understood  by  those  he 
met  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Besides,  the  white  man 
was  not  yet  the  obnoxious  animal  he 
became  to  the  natives  a  century  or 
more  later.  He  was  versed  in  Indian 
life  through  all  its  stages,  and  could 
take  care  of  himself  under  the  most 
adverse    circumstances,    as    win    he 
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shown  later.  As  his  main  purpose 
was  to  spy  out  the  land,  he  no  doubt 
went  down  on  one  side  and  came  up 
on  the  other.  An  explorer  does  not 
return  in  his  tracks  ^liien  in  search  of 
something  new.  Such  being  the  case^it 
seems  a  certainty  that  he  must  have 
traversed  our  own  county  of  Lancas- 
ter, settling  forever  the  question  of 
priority  of  this  man's  claim  to  being 
the  first  white  man  In  our  county  as 
well  as  in  our  State.  The  evidence 
is  so  convincing  that  all  the  histor- 
ians whose  works  have  been  examined 
virtually  concede  him  the  honor.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  denial.  ^ 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  journey 
may  have  been  made  In  a  canoe,  and 
not  overland,  and  that,  in  such  case, 
Brul6  floated  down  the  river  without 
having  touched  our  county.  Indeed, 
one  writer,in  speaking  of  the  long  trip 
from  Carantonan  to  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
made  In  a  canoe.  That  view  cannot 
be  entertained  for  a  moment.  The 
winters  then.  In  all  probability,  were 
as  cold,  if  not  colder,  than  now.  The 
river  was  almost  certain  to  be  frozen 
over  some  time  during  the  winter 
season,  rendering  progress  in  a  canoe 
hnpossible.  Then,  again,  there  were 
falls  and  rapids  and  rough  places  in 
the  course  of  the  river,  even  as  there 
are  now.  That  would  have  required 
portages  in  many  places.  How  could 
one  man  have  made  these  portages 
with  his  canoe  unaided?  Besides,  the 
daily  food  requirements  of  the  lone 
pioneer  demanded  that  he  should 
travel  overland  and  not  on  the  water. 
The  idea  that  the  trip  was  made  by 
water  and  not  by  land  is  wholly  un- 
tenable. 


tJ^?®.®  Paricman,  Shea,  Hanna.  Gless. 
Jenkins,  Wlnsor,  Slafter,  Butterfleld 
and  Suite. 
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He  It  Taken  Captive. 

Brul6  remained  tor  some  time  after 
bis  return  among  his  friends  at  Car* 
antonan^when  he  determined  to  make 
an  effort  to  reach  Quebec.  This  wa» 
about  April  1616.  Five  or  sixCaranton- 
nais  volunteered  to  act  as  his 
escort  and  guides  as  far  as  the 
country  of  the  Hurone.  On  the 
way  they  met  a  party  of  Iro- 
quois (Senecas),  who  at  once  charged 
Bruld  and  his  friends,  who  promptly 
took  to  flight  The  guides  found  each 
other  and  continued  their  Journey,  but 
Brul6,  who  had  kept  aloof  from  his 
Indian  friends  in  the  hope  of  more 
easily  escaping,  found  himself  unable 
to  return  or  go  forward.  For  three 
or  four  days  he  wandered  through 
the  woods,  half  famished  and  almost 
hopeless,  until  at  length  he  found  an 
Indian  trail  which  he  followed,  chos- 
ing  rather  to  throw  himself  on  the 
tender  mercy  of  the  Iroquole  than  to 
perish  from  starvation.  Before  long 
he  came  upon  three  Seneca  Indians 
loaded  with  fish.  He  approached  and 
shouted;  they  turned,  and,  seeing  him, 
would  have  run,  but  he  laid  down  his 
bow  and  arrows,  his  only  weapona,  in 
token  of  peace.  Upon  coming  to- 
gether Brul6  related  his  plight  to 
th^n,  how  he  had  not  tasted  food  for 
several  days.  They  pitied  him,  and 
he  was  offered  the  pipe  of  peace,  uid, 
after  the  smoke,  he  was  taken  to 
their  village  and  feasted  and  made 
comfortable,  but  his  arrival  cre- 
ated a  great  stir,  and  great  numbera 
quickly  gathered  to  see  him.  He  was 
questioned  closely.  Where  do  you 
come  from?  What  brought  you  here? 
How  did  you  happen  to  lose  your  way? 
Are  you  not  one  of  the  Adoresetong 
(French),  who  are  our  enemies?  He 
knew  what  he  was  up  againat,  and 
promptly  began  to  lie.    He  answered 
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all  the  qneriOB  that  had  been  made 
to  him  as  best  he  could,  hut  waa  par- 
ticularly anzknis  to  make  them  be- 
lieTe  he  waa  not  a  Frenchman,  but  be- 
longed to  a  better  nation  than  the 
French,  and  who  were  anxioua  to  be 
their  friends.  But  the  wily  Iroquoifl 
saw  through  his  subterfuges.  Tliey 
fell  upon  him,  plucked  out  his  beard, 
burnt  him  with  live  embers  and  tore 
out  some  of  his  fingernails  with  their 
teeth — ^all  this  against  the  protest  of 
their  chief. 

It  is  very  evident  that  all  this  was 
preliminary  to  the  torture  at  the 
stake.  Brul6  was  a  Catholic,  but  we 
nowhere  learn  that  he  was  much 
troubled  by  religious  scruples.  But 
ho  wore  upon  his  breast  an  A^nius 
Del,  attached  by  a  cord  to  hia  neck. 
This  was  seen,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  take  it  from  him;  he  resist- 
ed and  said:  "If  you  take  it  and  kill 
me,  you  will  yourselves  immediately 
die — ^you  and  all  your  kin."  The  day 
was  hot,  and  one  of  those  thunder 
gusts  which  often  succeed  the  fierce 
heats  of  an  American  mid-summer  day 
waa  rising  against  the  sky.  Bruld 
pointed  to  the  inky  clouds  as  tokens 
of  the  anger  of  his  Qod.  The  storm 
broke,  and  as  the  celestial  artillery 
boomed  over  the  darkening  forests, 
th«  Iroquois  were  stricken  with  a  su- 
pernatural terror.  All  fled  the  spot, 
leaving  their  victim  still  bound  fast, 
until  the  chief,  who  had  endeavored 
to  protect  him,  retumed,cut  the  cords, 
and,  leading  him  to  his  lodge,  dresa- 
ed  his  wounds.  Thenceforth  there 
was  neither  feast  nor  dance  to  which 
BruW  was  not  invited.^ 

A  similar  rainstorm  is  on  record  for 
a  still  more  important  occaalon,  near 
the  same  locality,  one  hundred  and 


^Parkman'8  Pioneers     of     France  in 
the  New  World,  p.  879. 
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Beventy-Uiree  y«ars  later,  on  August 
6,  1777,  during  tlie  hard-fought  battle 
of  Orlskany.  The  day  had  been  hot 
and  sultry.  ''The  diatant  rumbllDCS, 
indications  of  a  oomin^  storm,  had 
not  been  heard  amid  the  roar  of  bat- 
tle. So  intent  were  the  contestants 
upon  the  struggle  that  they  did  not 
take  notice  of  the  thunderstorm  until 
it  broke  upon  them  with  great  vio- 
lence. The  heavy  downpour  of  rain, 
the  swaying  of  the  trees  and  the 
great  darkness  arrested  the  work  of 
death  for  about  an  hour."^ 

Reaches  His  Friends  at  Last. 

After  several  months*  sojourn  with 
these  new  "friends,"  he  started  for 
the  country  of  his  old  friends,  the 
Hurons,  but  b^ore  leaving  the  Iro- 
quois he  assured  them  that  he  would 
bring  about  better  relations  between 
them  and  the  French  and  the  Hurons. 
Of  course,  he  was  well  received  by 
the  HuronsArat  he  learned  that  Cham- 
plain  had  returned  to  Quebec,  having 
left  instructions  tor  Brul6  to  continue 
his  explorations  upon  his  return.  But 
he  seemed  to  be  tired  of  his  recent 
hard  experiences,  and  after  remaining 
among  the  Hurons  many  months,  he 
concluded  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen on  the  St  Lawrence.  So,  in 
the  summer  of  1618,  after  eight  years 
of  continuous  service  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  joined  his  Indian  friends, 
who  were  ready  to  make  their  annual 
trading  trip  to  the  French  settle- 
ments, and  on  July  7  '^greeted  Cham- 
plain  at  the  town  of  Three  Rivers, 
after  nearly  a  three  years'  absence 
since  parting  with  him  in  the  Huron 
country,  and  related  the  story  of  what 
he  had  seen  of  distant  regions  and  of 
what  he  had  suffered  in  his  joumey- 
ings."  *» 

>«Fau8t'8    German    Element      in      the 
United  States,  Vol.   1,  p.  310. 
»Butterneld.  p.  98. 
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Cbamplain  also  informed  Bnil6  thAt 
he  wae  about  to  sail  for  France,  and 
asBored  him  that  he  would  return 
with  ami^  mecuia  in  men  and  money 
and  would  suitably  reward  him. 

On  the  Shores  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  has  already  been  stated'  that 
Brul6  traveled  to  the  northwest,  until 
he  stood  upon  the  shores  of  Lalce 
Hur<m.  But  there  and  elsewhere  he 
had  met  with  Indiana  who  had  told 
him  of  a  still  greater  sea  beyond* 
Ghamplain  was  aware  of  these  things, 
and  had  all  along  been  hoping  this 
was  the  great  northern  ocean.  It  was 
to  learn  the  truth  of  these  stories,  and 
also  to  draw  these  distant  natives  to 
open  trade  relations  with  the  French, 
that  he  urged  Brul6  to  undertake  this 
new  quest  He  was  now  accompanied 
by  another  Frenchman  named  Gren- 
oUe.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  paper  to  attempt  to  relate 
all  these  men  saw  and  where  they 
went.  They  traveled  to  the  Falls  of 
St.  Mary,  and  presently  stood  where 
no  white  man  had  ever  stood  before, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  It 
was  the  "North  Qea"  the  Indians  had 
been  for  years  telling  Champlain  and 
Bru]6  about,  the  object  of  their  hopes, 
the  way  that  was  to  lead  to  C^na, 
but  alas,  for  these  hopes,  the  water 
was  fresh!  A  long  time  was  passed 
In  explorations  in  the  vicinity,  and 
then  the  return  trip  was  made,  Brul6 
reaching  Quebec  July  2,  1623. 

Champlain  not  having  returned 
from  Eiurope,  Brul6,  that  same  sum- 
mer, returned  to  the  Huron  country 
to  make  further  discoveries.  The 
year  1625  found  Brul6  among  a  tribe 
of  Indians  called  Alliwandarons.which 
he  had  not  visited  before.  For  sev- 
eral years  Brul6  was  each  season 
passing  to  and  fro  between  the  French 
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settlements  and  the  Huron  and  other 
native  tribes. 

Ha   Leaves  the    French   Service. 

Our  narrative  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
We  come  now  to  a  time  when  the  ca 
reer  of  Brul6  underwent  a  change. 
Trouble  had  been  brewing  in  Europe. 
Hostilitiee  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  owing  largely  to  relig- 
ious complications,  and,  as  a  result,  in 
1629  an  English  squadron  was  sent 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  to  capture  the 
French  settlements,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  David  Kirk.  He 
captured  a  large  quantity  of  food  sup- 
plies which  had  just  arrived  from 
Fr%nce,  and  there  was  great  distress 
and  want.  Parkman  says:  "Seven 
ounces  of  pounded  peas  were  now  the 
daily  food  of  each,  and  at  the  end  of 
May  even  this  failed.  Men,  women 
and  children  betook  themaelves  to 
the  woods,  gathering  acorns  and  grub- 
bing up  roots.  Some  joined  the  Hu- 
rons  and  Algonquins;  some  wandered 
toward  the  Abenakis  in  Maine.  There 
was  scarcely  one  who  would  not  have 
hailed  the  English  deliverers.'* 

Four  Frenchmen  were  among  the 
number  who  went  over  to  the  Eng- 
lish; they  were  Etienne  Brul6,  Nich- 
olae  Marsolt,  Pierre  Raye  and  Baillif. 
Thirteen  others  were  induced  to  re- 
main and  live  under  English  rule. 
Brul6  has  been  censured  for  having 
aided  the  English  veseels  in  ascend- 
ing the  river.  There  is  a  bitter  as- 
sault on  him  in  the  last  edition  of 
Champlain's  voyages,  issued  in  1632, 
but  it  is  not  from  the  hand  of  Cham- 
plain  himself.  Here  are  the  words: 
"It  was  a  very  bad  example  to  send 
persons  of  such  bad  morals  as  the 
interpreter  Bruld  among  the  Indians, 


^•Parkman'8    Pioneers    of    France    in 
the  New  World,  pp.   406-406. 
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who  received  a  salary  of  one  hundred 
pistoles  a  year,  to  urge  the  sayages 
to  trade  with  us.  Such  characters 
ought  to  have  been  severely  chastised, 
for  it  was  recognized  the  man  was 
vicious  and  licentious;  hut  what  will 
not  be  the  mischief  wrought  by  the 
hope  of  gain  which  cometh  before 
every  consideration?"  Surely  Cham- 
plain  could  not  have  written  that,  for 
it  condemns  his  own  action.  The 
place  was  taken;  all  the  French  pris- 
oners who  were  seized  were  sent  to 
England.  It  was  a  matter  of  livin<2; 
at  liberty  under  English  rule  or  of 
going  as  a  prisoner  to  England.  Then 
again  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years 
—1608  to  1629— BruW  had  served 
Champlain  with  dog-like  fidelity.  Most 
of  that  time  he  lived  among  savages, 
living  like  them  on  the  products  of 
the  wood«  and  streams.  His  services 
to  France  were  greater  than  those  of 
aoiy  other  Frenchman,  save  Cham- 
plain  himself.  What  was  his  recom- 
pense? Less  than  |200  annually  for 
a  few  years.  Besides,  he  was  not  an 
enlisted  soldier,  and  when  the  French 
towns  were  captured  he  had  a  right 
to  look  out  for  himself.  Were  not 
Frenchmen  of  noble  lineage  at  the 
same  time  serving  in  armies  that 
were  fighting  those  of  France?  The 
charge  that  he  was  a  bad  man  had 
never  before  been  made.  We  have 
seen  that  he  was  Champlain's  most 
trusted  agent,  always  reliable  and  to 
be  relied  upon.  He  simply  made  the 
best  of  a  bad  situation,  and  gave  him- 
self the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  if  he  had 
one.  Besides,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  rendered  further  assistance 
to  the  English.  In  a  few  years  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween E}ngland  and  France,  and  New 
France  was  turned  over  to  her  found- 
ers, the  French. 
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The  cloBing  chapter  of  our  story 
has  been  reached.  It  ig  brief  and 
tragic,  itfter  what  had  occurred,  it 
W9M,  of  course,  impossible  that  Brul6 
should  seek  or  even  desire  further 
service  nder  the  French  Qovem- 
uent  He  had  now  reached  the  asa 
of  thirty-six  years,  eighteen  of  which 
had  been  passed  almost  exclusively 
among  the  Indians.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  he  had  become  like  one 
of  them.  It  was  only  a  few  months 
which  he  from  time  to  time  spent  in 
Quebec  and  other  French  towns.  He 
was  as  fully  qualified  to  spend  a 
month  or  a  year  in  the  wilderness  as 
any  living  man,  red  or  white,  between 
the  St  Lawrence  and  the  Delaware. 

His    Tragic    Fate. 

He  took  up  a  residence  among  his 
life-long  associates,  the  Hurons,  in 
their  village  of  Toanche.  the  exact  Vy 
cality  of  which  has  not  been  deter- 
minckl,  but  which  seems  to  have  been 
his  favorite  resort  when  with  the 
savages.  Here  he  was  barbarously 
and  treacherously  murdered  by  his 
former  friends,  the  Hurons,  to  whom 
he  had  been  of  immense  service  for 
so  many  years.  The  reason  for  this 
bloodthirsty  deed  Is  not  known. 
Whether  he  had  given  some  unpar- 
donable offense  to  his  life-long  friends, 
whether  the  deed  was  incited  by  out- 
side agencies,  or  whether  it  occurred 
in  some  drunken  orgie,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  telL  He  was  clubbed  to 
death.  But  his  foul  assassins  did  not 
stop  there.  In  their  uncontrollable 
ferocity  to  take  revenge  on  their  hap- 
less victim  they  feasted  on  his  lifeless 
remains.  It  may  fairly  be  inferred 
that  Bruld  was  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  hundreds  of  others 
who,  like  him,  have  spent  their  lives 
among  the  savages  of  America,  but  It 
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is  unfair  to  cast  slurs  upon  his  mem- 
ory,as  has  been  done  by  a  few  writers » 
without  proof.  A  Pennsylvania  writer 
with  no  better  sources  of  information 
than  anyone  else  has  this  fling  at 
htm:  "Tet  a  man,  it  would  appear,  of 
Qualities  not  all  heroic"  "  From  some 
of  his  oontemporaries  who  knew  him 
best,  and  were  associated  with  him, 
we  get  dilTerent  reports.  From  the  Jes- 
uit missionary,  John  de  Brebuef,  who 
was  associated  with  him  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  we  get  this:  "I  also  saw 
the  place  where  the  poor  Btienne 
Bruld  had  been  barbarously  mur- 
dered." EiVidently  the  good  father 
bore  no  ill  will  towards  his  old  com- 
panion, or  he  would  not  have  spoken 
so  sympathetically  of  him.**  Here  is 
another  reference  to  him  by  one  who 
knew  him  well.  Friar  Segard:  "Finally 
this  unfortunate  Brul^  was  con- 
demned to  death  and  eaten  by  the 
Hurons,  whom  he  had  so  long  served 
as  Interpreter,  and  all  for  a  hatred 
they  had  conceived  against  him,  for  I 
do  not  know  what  fftult  he  had  com- 
mitted with  respect  to  them.  He  had 
dwelt  with  them  a  great  many  years, 
lived  almost  as  they  did  and  ser- 
vel  as  interpreter  to  the  French, 
and  after  all  that  he  had  gained 
for  all  recompense  only  a  painful 
death,  and  a  sad,  unfortunate  end.  I 
pray  God  to  have  mercy  on  him  and 
to  have  pity  on  his  soul.^ 

Historians  do  not  use  that  kind 
of  language  toward  bad  men,  and 
good  Franciscan  Father  Segard 
would  not  have  done  so  had  he  be- 
lieved Brul6  to  have  been  a  bad  man. 

But  their  cruel  deed  brought  cod- 
stemation    and    dread    even    to    the 


_  "Howard    M.    Jenkins,    Pennsylvania 
Colonial  and  Federal,  Vol.  1,  p.  35. 

^'Relations    des   Hurons,    pp.    28-29. 
^"Father  Gabriel  Segard's  History  of 
Canada. 
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hearU  of  the  savages.  The  village 
nlMre  the  deed  was  done  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  its  inhabitaata  fled  to 
a  distant  spot^  and  built  a  new  town — 
all  because  they  feared  some  terrible 
Judgment  would  overtake  them  if  they 
longer  remained  where  Bruld  was 
killed.  They  would,  if  possible,  avert 
what  was  feared  might  be  an  awful 
punishment  for  their  crime.  A  ter- 
rible pestilence  devastated  the  land  a 
considerable  time  after  the  event,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  savages  were  con- 
vinced it  was  because  of  their  deed. 
A  sister  of  the  murdered  Bruld  was 
said  to  have  been  seen  flying  over  the 
ccuntry,  breathing  death  and  destruc- 
tion as  she  hastened  onward.  She 
was  her  brother's  avenger,  and  noth- 
ing could  stay  her  onward  course. 
So  it  was  that  the  woman  carried  ter- 
ror to  the  minds  of  the  guilty  Hurons, 
and  the  deadly  pestilence  could  not 
be  assuaged.** 

Conclusion. 

It  was  Btienne  Brule's  misfortune 
not  to  have  lived  in  the  era  of  the 
daily  newspaper  and  the  ubiquitous 
reporter.  He  was  with  the  expedi- 
tion that  discovered  Lake  Huron  ten 
years  before  the  Pilgrim  psalmody 
was  heard  at  Plymouth  Rock;  six 
years  after  Hendrick  Hudson  discov- 
ered the  river  that  bears  his  name  he 
stood  on  the  chores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
and  by  an  arduous  tour  within  the 
same  year  connected  Chesapeake  Bay 
with  the  Great  Lakes,  traversing  the 
broad  expanse  of  our  own  State  to 
do  so,  nearly  seventy  years  befoie 
William  Penn  flrst  saw  the  land  that 
bears  Ms  name.  Finally,  he  was  the 
first  white  man  to  gaze  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  Lake  Superior.  All  in  all, 
we  will  not  go  far  amiss  if  we  pro- 

**Butterfleld'8   Brule.     P.   125. 
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nounce  him,  bo  f ar  a«  actual  adders* 
ments  are  concerned,  tbe  greatest  ex- 
I^orer  the  new  World  has  ever  known. 


Inasmuch  as  the  various  nation«  thiit 
came  into  contact  with  the  Indian 
tribe«  of  Canada,  New  York.  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  Marykmd  and  other 
localitie«  did  not  give  these  tribes  the 
same  name,  not  a  little  confusion  has 
arisen  from  that  diverse  nomenclature. 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  flrst  white 
mian  to  com>e  in  contact  with  the  Sus- 
Quehannocks,  called  them  Sasqueshan- 
nocks,  and  their  town  nearest  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna  river.  Sas- 
quesahanouffh.  The  Dutch  and  Swed- 
ish writers  oalled  them  Minquas, 
Mengrue  and  Minsroes.  The  French 
called  them  Andastes,  Gandastoffues 
and  Carantouains.  the  latter  evidently 
from  their  stockaded  town  Canantouan. 
They  were  also  called  Conestogas  as 
early  as  1700.  Althougrh  racially 
Iroquois,  they  allied  themselves  with 
the  Alffonquins,  and  were  almost  con- 
tinually at  war  with  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy. 

The  most  advanced  form  of  govern- 
mental and  tribal  relationship  was 
shown  by  the  Iroquois,  so-called  by  the 
French,  but  more  generally  known  by 
the  Bng-llsh  as  the  Five  Nations — 
the  Ononda^rcs,  Senecas,  Oneidas.  Cay- 
usras  and  Mohawks:  when  the  Tus- 
caroras  were  admitted  to  their  con- 
federacy in  1718-1722.  they  were  known 
as  the  Six  Nations.  They  had  had  up- 
wards of  fifty  town«  and  at  one  time 
nuni4>ered  16,000  souls.  They  were 
also  called  Menffuee,  Minckqu>as  an«i 
Mingos,  be4ng  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Conestogras.  Captain  Smith  called  them 
Massawomeks. 

Still  another  large  confederacy  oc- 
cupied the  shores  of  the  Delaware 
river  from  southern  New  York  to 
Delaware.  They  were  called  Lenape 
or  Leni-lenape;  and  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Algonquin  stock. 
The  English  knew  them  as  Delawares. 
The  Monican4i,  Nanticokes,  Conoys  and 
Shawnees  were  all  of  this  stock,  and 
are  believed  to  have  had  a  common 
origin.  They  too  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  all-conquering  Iroquois, 
who  about  1720  assumed  dominion  over 
them.  Their  number  never  exceeded 
8,000. 

The  Hurons  were  among  the  most 
powerful  of  the  tribes  in  the  valley  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  Their  real  locality 
at  the  time  the  French  came  in  contact 
with  them  was  on  Lake  Simcoe.  Geor- 
gian Bay  and  the  Ottawa  and  Trent 
rivers,  in  Canada.     They  were  of  Iro- 
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quois  8tock«  but  were  continually  at 
war  with  the  five  allied  Iroquois  tribes 
of  New  York.  Like  the  latter,  they 
formed  a  federation  of  four  tribe«.  and 
seye<ral  other  nnaller  tribes,  who 
sougrht  their  protection.  In  their  own 
tongue  they  called  themselves  '*Wen- 
dats/*  which  In  time  was  corrupted  to 
Tendats.  Ouyandotts  and  finally  into 
"Wyandots."  The  French  first  came 
into  communication  with  them  in  15S4; 
they  found  some  of  these  Indians  on 
the  Islands  of  the  St.  Liawrence,  on 
the  present  sites  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec.  Even  then  they  were  at  war 
with  the  New  York  Iroquois.  Their 
numbers  were  estimated  by  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  at  from  20.000  to  35,000,  with 
more  than  50  towns  or  villasres,  many 
of  which  were  strongly  paliisaded  or 
fortified.  Their  frequent  wars  with 
the  Five  Nations  eventually  broke  up 
their  federation,  and  to-day  there  are 
perhaps  less  than  1,000  in  Canada  and 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Minotes  of  tbe  January  Meeting. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  3,  1913. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Hi&torical  Society  was  held 
on  Friday  evening  in  the  public  library 
building,  with  a  good  attendance,  des- 
pite the  disagreeable  weather.  Presi- 
dent Steinman  was  in  the  chair.  The 
annual  reports  of  officers  showed  the 
affairs  of  the  society  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,  re- 
ported a  number  of  donations  during 
the  month  of  December.  Mr.  B.  F. 
Owen,  of  Reading,  presented,  through 
Mri  F.  R.  Diffenderffer,  a  number  of 
very  valuable  church  reioords,  in 
manuscript.  They  include  the  record 
of  the  baptisms,  marriages  and  burials 
in  the  five  Episcopal  churches  on  the 
borders  of  Lancaster,  Chester  and 
Berks  counties  as  follows:  St.  Mary's, 
Warwick  township,  Chester  county; 
St.  Mark's,  Honeybrook,  Chester 
county;  St.  Thomas,  Morgantown, 
Berks  county;  Bangon,  Churchtown, 
Lancaster  coimty,  and  St  John's, 
CompassviUe,  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties.  A  vote  ot  thanks  was  ex- 
tended Mr.  Owen  for  his  gift,  which 
comprises  a  book  of  151  pages.  Mr. 
D.  B.  Landis  contributed  copies  of  the 
"Souvenir  and  Register  of  the  Second 
Annual  Landis  Family  Reunion  at 
Lititz"  and  t:ie  "Centennial  Souvenir 
History  of  Mt.  Joy  and  Florin,"  com- 
piled by  Levi  F.  Sheetz.  Rev.  George  1. 
Browne  presented  a  copy  of  the  ser- 
mon he  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  Diller     memorial     tablet  at     St 
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John's  Episcopal  Church.  The  usual 
bulletins  were  received  during  the 
month. 

Walter  Bausman,  115  Bast  Thirty- 
fourth  street.  New  York,  was  nomi- 
nated for  memhership  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected:  Mro.  J.  B.  Hutch- 
inson, 1304  Spruce  street,  Philadel- 
phia; William  Bachman,  46  Bast 
Orange  street,  city;  Miss  Sue  Geyer, 
30  North  Prince  street,  city. 

The  annual  report  of  the  librarian 
showed  that  the  society  has  secured 
by  donations  and  purchase  a  large 
number  of  very  valuable  books  during 
the  past  year.  Included  among  them 
were  the  Census  Report  of  1890  and 
1900.  acquired  through  Mr.  P.  R.  Dlf- 
fenderffer;  the  entire  collection  of 
thirty-eig^t  volumes  from  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  by  courtesy 
of  the  society;  the  first  thirteen 
volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society,  part  being  a  gift  from  the 
Berks  County  Historical  Society  and 
part  from  Mrs.  M.  R.  Cowell.  and  the 
very  valuable  collection  of  historical 
books  from  the  library  of  the  late 
Franklin  H.  Breneman,  acquired 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  M.  N. 
Robinson.  The  number  of  books 
registered  in  the  library  at  the  end 
of  1912  was  2,378,  and  of  this  number 
207  were  added  during  the  year. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received 
and  filed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  recording 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  B.  HolUnger,  gave 
the  total  present  membership  of  the 
society  as  260.  Twenty-five  new  mem- 
bers w^'e  elected  during  the  yecur  and 
seven  died.  The  society's  sixteenth 
volume  of  publications  comiprises  a 
book  of  over  300  pages.  The  report 
was,  on  motion,  received  and  filed. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter, 
presented  his  annual  statement,  show- 
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ing  the  society's  finances  to  be  in 
fairly  good  condition.  The  report 
was  accepted  and  on  motion  referred 
to  the  auditing  committee.  Miss  Clark, 
Mr.  Magee  and  Mr.  Slaymaker,  which 
reported  the  accounts  correct. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  re- 
suited  as  follows:  President,  Qeorge 
Steinman;  Vice  Presidents,  F.  R. 
Diffenderffer,  LittD.,  and  W.  U.  Hen- 
sel,  Esq.;  Corresponding  Secretary* 
Miss  Martha  B.  Clark;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, C.  B.  Hollinger;  Librarian,  Miss 
Lottie  M.  Bausman;  Treasurer,  A.  K. 
Hostetter;  EiXecutive  Committee,  Mrs. 
S.  B.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  M.  N.  Robinson, 
D.  F.  Magee,  Esq.,  H.  Frank  Eshle- 
man,  Esq.,  D.  B.  LandiB>  G.  F.  K. 
EMsman,  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  L.  B.  Herr, 
J.  L.  Sammy,  Monroe  B.  Hirah. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Historical  Societies,  which  will  be  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Dauphin  County 
HlEitorlcal  Society  at  Harrisibiirg, 
January  16.  The  local  society  will  be 
represented  and  members  who  attend 
will  be  recognized  as  duliy  accredited 
delegates. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  endorsing 
the  proposed  history  of  Lancaster 
county  and  giving  the  movement  all 
the  encouragement  possible. 

Mr.  W.  U.  Hensel  presented  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  recent  Por- 
traiture Exliibition  which  was  held  un- 
der the  joint  auspices  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society  and  the  Iris  Club. 

The  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  Continental  Congress  was 
ordered  purchased. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  di- 
rected to  draw  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  insurance  on  the  library 
and  curios. 

The  sum  of  |25  was  ordered  paid 
the  librarian  for  the  purchase  of 
books  and   current  expenses. 
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The  paper  of  the  evening  was  "The 
First  White  Man  in  Pennsylvania  and 
in  Lancaster  County,"  written  by  P. 
R.  Diffenderffer  and  read  by  John  A. 
Coyle,  Esq.  That  high  honor  was 
claimed  for  Etienne  Brule,  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  came  to  the  new 
world  with  Samuel  de  Champlain,  the 
founder  of  the  French  dominion  of 
Canada,  in  1G0$,  when  only  eighteen 
years  old.  He  never  returned  to 
Europe,  but  remained  among  the  In- 
dians until  his  untimely  death  at  their 
hands  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
six  years,  eighteen  of  which 
were  spent  in  explorations  in  Amer- 
ica. This  is  the  man  the  historian 
Parkman  calls  "The  dauntless  woods- 
man, pioneer  of  pioneers.  Etienne 
Brule,  the  interpreter."  During  the 
winter  of  1616-16  he  passed  down  the 
Susquehanna,  through  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  to  the  open  ocean,  and 
returned  to  his  starting  point.  He 
was  with  the  expedition  that  discov- 
ered Lake  Huron  ten  years  before  the 
Pilgrim  psalmody  was  heard  at 
Plymouth  Rock;  six  years  after  Hen 
drick  Hudson  discovered  the  river 
that  bears  his  name  he  stood  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  by  an 
arduous  tour  within  the  same  years 
connected  Chesapeake  Bay  with  the 
Great  Lakes,  traversing  the  broad 
expanse  of  our  own  State  to  do  so, 
and  nearly  seventy  years  before  Wil- 
liam Penn  first  saw  the  land  that 
bears  his  name.  Finally,  he  was  the 
first  white  man  to  gaze  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  Lake  Superior.  All  in  all 
we  will  not  go  far  amias  if  we  pro- 
nounce him,  so  far  as  actual  personal 
achievements  are  concerned,  the 
greatest  explorer  the  new  world  has 
ever  known. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  the 
writer  and  the  reader. 
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The  newly  elected  EJxecutlve  Com- 
mittee held  a  meeting  after  the  regu- 
lar session  and  organized  by  electing 
Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter  chairman.  A  num- 
ber of  matters  were  acted  upon.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  effect 
that  hereafter  the  chairman  must  be 
notified  at  least  a  week  previous  to 
the  regular  meeting  what  paper  or 
papers  are  to  be  read.  This  resolu- 
tion will  be  strictly  enforced. 


In  nDemorlam. 

CHARLES  T.  8TEIQERWALT. 

Charles  T.  Steigerwalt,  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  ot 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  and  for  a  time  its 
librarian,  i>assed  away  March  29,  1912,  at  St.  Josej^h's  Hospital. 
Mr.  Steigerwalt  waa  well  known,  to  numismatists  and  collectors 
of  antiques  all  over  the  country. 

The  deceased  was  a  son  of  the  late  Henry  J.  Steigerwalt,  of 
this  city,  and  was  bom  June  28,  1858.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
public  schools  he  began  his  work  as  a  collector,  and  was  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  coins  and  antiques.  He  held  membership  in 
the  leading  American  numismatist  societies  and  was  a  member 
of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  and  of  the  Young  Republicans. 

REV.  DR.  HENRY  Q.  QAN88. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  G.  Ganss,  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church, 
and  one  of  the  leading  divines  in  the  city«  died  suddenly  on 
Christmas  Day,  1912,  at  the  rectory.  He  was  seized  with  cere- 
bral hemorrhage  while  seated  at  the  dinner  table  and  passed 
away  later  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Ganss  had  a  notable  career,  hav- 
ing been  eepeclally  distinguished  for  his  musical  attainments, 
and  he  leaves  as  a  monument  to  his  memory  and  his  rare  talents 
a  number  of  compositions  that  are  widely  celebrated,  and  reveal 
a  musicianship  of  the  soundest  and  highest  qualities,  while  in 
his  clerical  work  and  achievements  he  won  the  confidence  of  his 
superiors  in  the  church,  and  the  love,  cordial  and  lasting,  of  his 
parishioners.  Dr.  Ganss  was  born  in  this  city  February  22,  1855. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Geo.  Ganss,  and  descended  from  an  ol<i 
and  respected  Lancaster  family.  As  a  youth  he  attended  the 
St.  Joseph  parochial  school.  He  then  took  a  six  years'  course 
in  the  classics  and  music  at  St.  Vincent's  College,  Latrobe,  Fa., 
where  he  was  prepared  for  the  priesthood.  In  1876  he  was  grad- 
uated as  a  doctor  of  music,  and  two  years  later  he  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood.  He  served  three  years  as  rector  at  Milton. 
Pa.,  and  then  served  the  Carlisle  parish  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  coming  from  there  to  Lancaster.  He  had  been  a  trustee 
of  Todd  Hospital,  Carlisle;  a  member  of  the  Cumberland  County 
Historical  Society  and  a  director  of  the  Hamilton  Library  Asso- 
ciation. He  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
American  Indians,  and  had  much  op{K>rtunity  to  study  them  at 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School.  In  the  Indian  missions  he  labored 
with  zeal,  and  his  work  was  recognized  by  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
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who  appointed  him  financial  agent  of  the  Catholic  Indian  mis- 
sions.  As  a  composer  of  religious  music  Dr.  Ganse  had  an  inter- 
national reputation.  He  wrote  a  number  of  masses,  which  are 
found  in  the  libraries  of  the  best  choirs  in  the  Catholic  d^iom- 
ination.  In  1880  he  won  the  prize  for  the  national  hymn  of  the 
American  navy,  Siis  composition  being  entitled^  **The  Banner  ot 
the  Sea,"  and  there  were  146  competitors,  including  muclcians 
from  this  country  and  abroad.  His  pad;>al  hymn,  "L«cmg  Live  the 
Popet,"  has  been  translated  into  twenty-five  languages,  which  is 
ample  evidence  of  its  popularity.  He  was  honored  by  having  It 
sung  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  by  the  Sistine  choir,  of  Rome. 
Scarcely  less  celebrated  as  a  musician  was  the  Doctor  as  an 
author,  and  many  of  his  works  on  historical  subjects  are  author- 
itative. Among  his  more  noted  books  are  the  following:  "New 
Phases  of  an  Old  Fallacy,"  now  in  its  second  edition;  "History 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church.  Carlisle,  Pa.";  ten  pamphlets  dealing 
with  Luther  and  the  Reformation  subjects;  Anglician  Orders 
and  the  Indian  question.  He  was  an  important  contributor  to 
the  "American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,"  "American  Eccle- 
siastical Review,"  "Catholic  World,"  "The  Messenger,"  "The 
Ave  Maria"  and  'The  Catholic  Encyclopedia^"  To  the  latter 
he  contributed  the  sketch  of  Martin  Luther,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  very  learned  presentation  of  the  subject.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society.  He  was  laid 
to  rest  in  St  Mary's  Cemetery,  his  grave  being  near  that  of  the 
beloved  Father  Keenan. 

JOHN   HOFF  BAUMQARDNER. 

John  Hoff  Baumgardner,  one  of  Lancaster's  best  known  citi- 
zens, died  on  Wednesday,  December  2,  1912,  death  being  due  to 
pleurisy  following  a  severe  cold.  By  his  death  Lancaster  lost 
a  citizen  who  was  for  a  long  period  of  years  very  actively  asso- 
ciated with  its  civic,  historic  and  business  affairs.  He  be- 
longed, too,  to  a  family  that  was  unusually  prominent  in  the 
business  world.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  April  23,  1843,  ana 
was  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Lancaster 
High  School  and  the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  College.  He  was 
among  the  organizers  of  the  Lancaster  Gas,  Light  and  Fuel 
Company,  and  general  manager  for  many  years.  He  was  also 
the  treasurer  of  what  was  then  the  Lancaster  Street  Railway 
Company,  which  built  the  railway  line  from  Centre  Square  to 
MoGrann's  Park,  the  nucleus  of  the  present  magnificent  trolley 
system  of  our  county.  He  was  interested  in  the  first  company 
to  institute  independent  markets  in  Lancaster,  the  Northern 
Market  Company  being  the  first  organized  under  such  condi- 
tions. He  was  a  director  of  the  Reading  and  Columbia  Rail 
road  Company;  a  trustee  of  the  Lancaster  Cemetery;  president 
of  the  American  Mechanics'  Building  and  Loan  Association; 
presidnt  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ann  C.  Witmer  Home; 
a  trustee  of  the  Mechanics'  Library.  He  was  a  former  member 
of  City  Council,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  famous  Tucquan 


Club,  a  charter  member  of  the  Hamilton,  a  member  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  and  was  the  first  chief  ol 
the  old  volunteer  fire  department.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity. 

FRANKLIN  H.  BRENEMAN. 

Franklin  H.  Breneman«  who  was  one  of  Lancaster's  prominent 
citizens,  died  on  Saturday,  January  8,  1912.  He  was  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  having  been  born  in  1836.  He  commenced 
business  life  early,  having  in  1853  entered  the  service  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Bank,  later  changing  to  the  Lancaster  County 
National  Bank.  He  continued  all  his  life  with  this  institution, 
passing  through  its  various  positions  until  1881,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Peifer  as  cashier.  In  1890  he  was  elected  president, 
and  continued  to  fill  that  office  until  1906,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  failing  health  and  strength.  Thus  he  served  this  one 
institution  fifty-three  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ijancas- 
ter  County  Historical  Society. 

HARRIS   BOARDMAN. 

Harris  Boardman,  Superintendent  of  the  Edison  Electric  Com- 
pany, and  a  well  known  citizen,  died  suddenly  on  July  25,  at 
Atlantic  City,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  The  deceased, 
who  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  had  been  connected  with  the 
Edison  Electric  Company  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  rising 
from  a  position  of  obscurity  to  that  of  superintendent.  He  was 
a  man  of  fine  mechanical  ability,  an  inherited  trait,  his  father, 
Harris  Boardman,  having  been  noted  as  a  mechanical  genius. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  Lamberton  Lodge  of  Masons. 

MISS  HARRIET  HEITSHU. 

Miss  Harriet  Heitshu,  well  known  to  many  of  the  older  resi- 
dents of  Lancaster,  died  June  15,  1912,  death  resulting  from 
paralysis,  with  which  the  deceased  had  been  affiicted  for  some 
years.  The  deceased  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Heitshu, 
who  conducted  a  hat  store  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Woolworth  Building.  Since  the  death  of  her  father  she  had 
lived  alone  in  her  Lime  street  home.  She  was  a  member  of 
St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church  and  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society. 

HENRY  MATHIAS  WEAVER. 

Henry  Mathias  Weaver,  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  died  of  paralysis,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on 
October  3,  1912.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  July  13,  1843, 
and  educated  at  Kenyon  College.  In  1869  he  went  to  Mans- 
field, leaving  his  parental  home  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he 
had  since  been  actively  identified  with  the  commercial,  intellec- 
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tual  and  aesthetic  developments  of  his  adopted  city.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  business  for  twenty-five 
years  In  Mansfield  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  later  managed  the 
bufiiness  of  the  Barr  Cash  and  Package  Carrier  company,  also 
acting  as  director  in  some  of  Mansfield's  leading  corporations, 
and  was  honored  by  having  patents  granted  to  him  on  many 
of  his  inventions.  He  served  as  City  Councilman,  trustee  of  the 
*  Memorial  Opera  House,  Memorial  Library  Association,  and  as 
Park  Commissioner,  where  he  found  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
.  his  naturally  artistic  ability,  which  had  been  cultivated  by 
study  and  travel. .  Mr.  Weaver,  although  not  a  resident  of  Lan- 
caster county,  had  many  claims  through  his  ancestry,  and  was 
much  Interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  taking  pleas- 
ure in  receiving  the  publications,  particularly  the  pamphlet  re- 
lating to  the  early  settlement  of  the  Germans,  at  the  time  of  the 
Bi-Centennial  in  1910.  Mr.  Weaver  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  on  May  3,  19D1,  but 
never  attended  a  meeting.  At  one  time  he  promised  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  he  would  prepare  a  paper  on  the  Weaver 
Family,  but  it  is  presumed  failing  health  prevented  him  from 
giving  us  what  would  have  been  historically  an  addition  to  our 
.library.  About  1717  four  brothers  of  the  najne  of  Weaver,  or 
Weber,  emigrated  from  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  settled  In  what 
is  now  Lancaster  county.  John  Weaver  purchased  land  in 
Strasburg  township,  but  the  three  brothers,  Jacob, 
Henry  and  George,  bought  land  in  East  Elarl  town- 
ship, lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Conestoga  Creek, 
which  was  named  Weaver  Land — or  Weber  Thai.  Henry  M. 
Weaver  was  a  descendant  of  Jacob  Weaver,  one  of  the  pioneers, 
and  also  of  the  well-known  Brackblll  family.  Captain  Robert 
Good,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  an- 
other Lancaster  county  ancestor,  who  was  a  member  of  Colonel 
Peter  Grubb's  battalion  of  Lancaster  County  Militia.  Robert 
Good  married  Jane  Davis,  a  granddaughter  of  William  Davis,  a 
Welshman,  who  settled  in  Radnor,  Delaware  county,  and  she 
was  also  the  daughter  of  ESdward  Davis,  of  Churchtown,  Lan- 
caster county.  Mr.  Weaver  leaves  a  widow,  Helen,  daughter  ol 
James  Purdy,  of  Mansfield,  and  a  son,  Henry  P.  Weaver. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan.  Z,  1913. 

The  year  1912,  just  closed,  will  go  down  in  the  archivee  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  long  career,  marked  as  it  has  heen  by  many  not- 
able events  that  have  aided  in  advancing  the  work  for  which  the 
Society  was  organized,  as  set  forth  in  the  call  issued  November 
11,  1886 — **to  make  a  systematic  effort  to  gather  and  preserve 
the  material  relating  to  the  history  of  Lancaster  county."  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  the  members  have  contributed  a  large  amount 
of  historical  matter  bearing  on  our  early  history,  its  value  being 
enhanced  by  the  fact  tiiat  it  was  along  lines  of  original  research 
and  nearly  all  new  to  the  Society  and  the  general  public  From 
the  excellent  article.  On  the  Conestoga  River,  read  at  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  by  Mr.  F.  R.  DifFenderffer,  to  the  paper  on  Petei 
Lehn  Grosh,  read  at  the  last  meeting  by  Herbert  H.  Beck,  the 
Society  has  enjoyed  at  its  monthly  sessiona  a  series  of  papers 
that  have  been  most  edifying  and  instructive.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  year  upon  which  we  have  Just  entered  will  be  Just  as  pro- 
ductive of  good  thinge  along  historical  lines. 

Two  marked  events  stand  out  in  the  year's  work — the  very 
successful  celebration  held  at  Williamson  Park,  where  was  un- 
veiled the  tablet  erected  to  the  memory  of  General  Eidward 
Hand  and  other  Lancaster  sons  who  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  exhibition  of  local  portraiture  held  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Iris  Club.  Both  of  them  have  served  to  bring 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  to  the  forefront  in  the 
galaxy  of  similar  organizations  throughout  the  country.  The 
details  of  both  these  events  have  been  so  fully  set  forth  in  our 
monthly  pamphlets  that  it  will  be  useless  for  me  to  review  them 
in  tkis  report 

As  part  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  recording  secretary,  there 
has  been  compiled  ten  numbers  of  the  pamphlets  of  the  Society, 
which,  combined,  form  the  sixteenth  volume,  making  a  book  of 
almost  300  pages.  In  the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  general 
make-up  it  compares  more  than  favorably  with  previous  vol 
umes.  To  ttie  December  issue  has  been  added  the  history  of 
Jacob  Bichholtz,  portrait  painter,  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  U.  Hen- 
sel,  and  in  connection  with  it  are  a  number  of  reprints  from  the 
portraits  on  recent  exhibition.  This  addition  serves  to  make 
the  volume  one  of  exceeding  great  value.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  one  of  our  members  that  the  catalogue  of  the 
Portrait  Exhibition  be  bound  in  with  Volume  16,  by  those  mem- 
bers who  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  copies  of  them.  The 
suggestion  is  an  excellent  one. 

The  usual  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held 
during  the  year  with  a  very  good  attendance,    in  fact,  the  at- 
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tendance,  taking  the  year  aa  a  whole,  wag  far  ahead  of  preyious 
years.  Twenty-five  new  members  were  elected  during  the  year, 
while  seven  memhors  iMissed  to  the  Great  Beyond,  leaving  the 
total  present  membership  260. 

The  secretary  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  given 
during  the  year  by  the  various  officers  of  tbe  Society,  which 
has  helped  to  make  his  duties  most  pleasant  ones. 

In  closing  this  rather  uninteresting  report,  I  wish  to  extend 
the  hope  that  the  year  1913  will  be  a  most  prosperous  and  profit- 
able one,  not  only  for  the  Society,  but  for  each  individual  mem- 
ber. 

Signed, 

C.  B.  HOLUNGBR, 
Recording  Secretary. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  LIBRARIAN. 

Lancaster,  Jan.  3,  1913. 

The  report  here  offered  for  the  year  1912  of  the  library,  its 
condition,  its  u&efulness,  in  all  that  it  stands  for  to  this  Society, 
is  one  which  shows  continued  progress.  The  classified  con- 
dition called  forth  early  in  the  year  the  question  of  insuring  so 
valuable  a  collection.  This  was  promptly  done  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter.  Its  usefulness  was  tested 
not  only  by  members  of  this  Society,  but  by  many  visitors  from 
beyond  the  county  and  from  other  States.  Many  valuable 
books  were  added  during  the  year,  most  of  them  bein^  gifts  to 
the  library.  Among  the  largest  and  most  valuable  additions 
plaxied  on  the  shelves  were  the  Census  Report  of  1890  and  alsd 
that  of  1900,  acquired  through  the  personal  interest  of  Mr.  F. 
R.  Diffenderffer;  the  entire  collection  of  38  volumes  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  by  courtesy  of  that  society;  the  first  13 
volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  part  being  a  gift 
from  the  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County  and  part  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  M.  R.  Cowell;  and  the  very  valuable  historical  col- 
lection from  the  library  of  the  late  Franklin  R.  Breneman,  ac- 
quired through  the  personal  interest  of  Mrs.  M.  N.  Robinson. 
With  the  lost  donation  a  bookcase,  also,  was  received,  which 
was  most  acceptable,  owing  to  the  pressing  necessity  for  shelf 
room.  Many  smaller  donations  were  received  of  proportionate 
value. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library  registered  at  the  end 
of  1912  were: 

Bound  volumes  2,378 

Added  during  the  year  207 

Of  these: 

By  gift   172 

Ry  purchase   7 

Bound  by  Society   28 

The  number  of  books  added  exceeds  the  number  of  the  year 
previous  by  nine.  The  Society  purchased  only  half  as  many 
as  it  did  in  1911,  had  six  less  bound,  but  in  gifts  received 
twenty-two  more. 

A  number  of  old  relics  and  curios  were  contributed  by  mem- 
bers and  friends  during  the  year,  and  these  may  be  of  much  in- 
terest to  the  public  some  day,  when  it  is  possible  to  display 
them. 
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Ttke  indlTidual  expense  list  for  the  library  is  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  January  1»  1912 1    .30 

January  18 — ^Returned  from  Uniyer»ity  of  California    2.85 

January  31 — Received  from  Society  25.00 

June  7 — ^Received  from  Society 50 

Total    I28.W 

For  Society's  pamphleta  I  6.50 

For  extra  electric  light  2.00 

For  Btampe  3.23 

For  ezpressage  3.45 

To  HofTmeier  Bros  5.00 

Sundries    3.69 

Total    123.87 

Balance  on  Hand   I  4.78 

LOTTIE  M.  BAU8MAN, 

Librarian. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

The  annual  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  the  year  end- 
ing: Decemt>er  31,  1912: 

January  1,  1912,  balance  on  hand  1213.79 

Amount  received  for  admission  fees  and  dues 236.0U 

Amount  received  for  one  life  membership   26.00 

Amount  received  as  county  appropriation  200.00 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  pamphlets  18.36 

Amounts  paid  by  the  Treasurer  for  which 
orders  were  regularly  drawn  on  him  by  the 
President  and  Treasurer,  and  are  herewith 
submitted: 

For  printing  and  stationery  ^192.62 

For  mailing  and  dlzing  pamphlets  62.13 

For  binding  books    27.80 

For  librarian's  services  26.00 

For  purchase  of  books,  etc., 64.70 

For  lecture  by  Mr.  GrifEls 26.00 

For  fire  insurance  12.24 

For  certificates  of  deposit   226.00 

For  housekeeper    6.00 

For  State  Federation  dues  2.00 

1621.99 
Amount  on  hand  January  1,  1913  1  71.16 


1698.14  1693.14 
Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  K.  HOSTEnTHR, 
Treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  Society  has  on  deposit  at  4  per 
cent^  in  the  Conestoga  National  Bank,  1432.06,  represented  by 
certificates  for  1180.02,  |27.04,  |26.00  and  1200.00. 

• 

REPORT  OF  AUDiTINQ  COMMITTEE. 

Tbe  undersigned  auditing  committee,  appointed  to  audit  the 
"books   of  the  Treasurer,  do  hereby  certify  that  we  found  the 
same  correct,  and  find  a  balance  in  hand  of  Treasurer  of  171.16, 
an^  on  certificate  of  deposit,  1432.06,  or  a  total  of  $603.21. 

D.  P.  MAGEB, 
MARTHA   B.   OLARK, 
H.  C.  SLAYMAKER, 

Auditors. 
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**  |ftf0tots  ^twtlf,  M  sent  (n  ^n  otam  toodtsfiop/' 


MAJOR  GENERA.L  SAMUEL  PETER  HEINTZELMAN, 
MINUTES  OF  THE  FEBRUARY  MEETING. 


VOL.  XVII.     NO.  2. 


PBIOE  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PEE  COPY. 
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Major  Greneral  Samuel  Peter  HeinizelmaD.         -        -        -     57 
By  a.  K.  Hostetter. 

Minutes  of  the  February  Meeting.    .....     79 


Major  Geoeral  Samuel  Peter 
HeiQtzelmau. 


liitj  memory  of  t.fu:  arid  T:ood  :->'U 

h!11     not     periah,      Jft  ,ir  ^      i"U:r:'oUe 

Ufcuaily  fiud  some  -j^m  .i-'c*  mi^^  '»n'y 
to  rpmember  'hf  T»Hir»w  uru  l»»  is.  hut 
to  come  togeih»-r  i»'i  h-uiu*  -v^,.!-  (..la- 
«»Ion,  aud,  ;^lth  a  n  Mvi  .-*'').  t.  iautl 
the  great  and  va:i:;ii*  fU^  ".:  <'  r  ni«'U 
who  have  been  irar-u-'ut  .:.  'ij»yss 
^'one  by. 

It  chanced  to  In*  bv-  u^  !ulv  l',  11*12. 
when  a  centenary  *.<:  i  .iLun  ^\at. 
held  at  Manhcim,  U.iit  i^ttT  c  i"  tv. 
Pa.,  at  which  the  uu^mo^y  »>'  viajor 
General  Samuel  Pt-.^^r  H*"»i./.-  'n.ar 
was  the  most  con.sp.t  uouh  i*  wivk.  a:  d 
in  whose  honor  a  mcmenai  '-^  -s-uf* 
was  then  published. 

Although  his  bnUiant  atra*..  .i^^^./t 
and  well-merited  honorrt  riu/;  j^  f.:s» 
military  life  have  shod  a  halo  nf  ^;ory 
over  his  surroundings,  yet  ^^  f*-«»l 
that  he  has  never  received  the  fhcoj?- 
nition  in  the  historic  annals  of  I^n- 
casler  county  which  he  ho  nchly  de- 
served. 

We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  beautiful  square  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  his  native  town  wil!  be 
still  more  beautified  by  the  erection  of 
a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of 
his  noble  deeds. 

With  the  old  adage,  "Honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due,"  in  mind,  the 
writer  herewith  begs  to  submit  the 
following  sketch. 

Before  proceeding  on  the  r*^\i*^w 
of  his  life-work,  however,  let  u^  give 
a  little  attention  to  his  ancestrv: 
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John  George  Heintzleman,  I. 

The  first  ancestor  of  General  8.  P. 
Heintzelman  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge  was  a  merchant  of  Augs- 
burg, Germany. 

He  was  bom  November  9,  1642,  and 
his  first  marriage  occurred  April  16, 
1663  to  Appolonia  Wdhrlin.  She  hav- 
ing died,  he  was  again  married,  on 
May  28,  1699,  to  Susan  Bdhlerin,  and 
again  on  October  22,  1708,  to  Maria 
Kreydeman,  bom  in  Mohrenbergin. 
He  died  November  10, 1717.  The  first 
marriage  was  blessed  with  five  chil- 
dren, the  youngest  of  which  was  John 
George  Heintzelman,  II.,  born  1689, 
and  who,  in  1717,  was  married  to  Re- 
gine  Sabina  Garbin.  He  died  in  1731. 
This  marriage  was  blessed  with  six 
children,  the  youngest  of  which  was 
Hieronimus,  bom  in  1730.  In  com- 
pany with  two  of  his  brothers  he  went 
to  England  and  became  interested  in 
the  East  Indian  Trade.  In  1766  he 
left  there  for  America  as  First  Lieu- 
ten^-  ":  in  "The  Royal  Americans."  He 
located  at  Manheim,  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, where  he  married  Catharine  Eliza- 
beth Wagner,  a  daughter  of  Pastor 
Tobias  Wagner,  who  came  to  Penn- 
sylvania from  Horkheim,  Germany,  in 
1743,  and  who  became  intimately  as- 
sociated in  church  work  with  Rev.  H. 
M.  Muhlenberg,  Casper  Stoever  and 
others,  at  Tulpehocken,  Lancaster, 
Reading  and  New  Holland,  and  who 
in  1769  returned  to  Ehirope,  where, 
sometime  afterwards,  he  died. 

Maria  Wagner,  a  sister  of  Cath- 
arine Elizabeth,  was  married  Decem- 
ber, 19, 1811,  to  John  Stille,and  among 
their  six  children  are  found  Drs.  Al- 
fred and  Charles  J.  Stille,  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  latter  of  whom  was  former 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In   the  cemetery  at   Manheim,  ad- 
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Joining  the  Lutheran  Church,  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  "Red  Rose 
Church/'  1b  a  tombstone  which,  with 
Qerman  Inscription,  marks  the 
gprave  of  Helronymus  Helntselman, 
bom  August  9,  1780;  died  November 
25,  1796,  aged  66  years,  3  months,  16 
days. 

Although  this  was  the  first  ances- 
tor from  which  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  lineal  descent  of  Maj.  S.  P.  Helnt- 
selman, yet  we  find  by  exhaustive  re- 
searches that  there  were  two  earlier 
arrivals  In  Lancaster  county  from 
Germany  of  members  of  the  Helntsel- 
man family,  and,  whilst  we  have  not 
been  able  to  trace  any  kinship  be- 
tween them  and  the  General's  family, 
yet  I  beg  to  refer  to  them  brlefiy, 
with  the  thought  it  may  probabl]^  be 
of  some  assistance  in  future  genealog- 
ical researches. 

In  1851  Rev.  J.  W.  Richards,  one  of 
the  leading  divines  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  Reading,  wrote  a  series  of 
biographical  sketches  of  early  Luth- 
eran ministers  who  were  prominent 
In  church  work  In  Lancaster  and  ad- 
joining counties.  Rev.  Richards  was 
connected  with  the  Muhlenberg  and 
Welser  families.  One  of  these 
sketches,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
filed  among  the  records  of  our  society, 
refers  to  Rev.  John  Dietrich  Matthias 
Helntselman,  who  was  born  In  1726, 
in  the  city  of  Saltzwedel,  In  Alten- 
mark,  Germany.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
country  doctor,  received  a  collegiate 
education,  was  ordained  to  the  minis- 
try July  11,  1751,  and  was  sent  to  this 
country  in  company  with  Rev.  Fred- 
erick Shulze  (who  became  Muhlen- 
berg's assistant  In  church  and  school 
work  in  Trappe  and  other  places). 
They  reached  Philadelphia,  December 
12,  1751.  In  November,  1754,  he  was 
married  to  Margaret,  the  second 
daughter  of  the  noted  pioneer,  Conrad 
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Weiser.  He  died  February  9,  1766, 
and  is  buried  in  St  Michael's  Church, 
Philadelphia,  near  the  altar.  In  a  let- 
ter written  by  Weieer,  to  Sec.  Peters, 
on  May  19,  1755,  he  says  (referring  to 
two  individuals):  "If  you  could  pre- 
vail with  Mr.  Heintzeiman,  my  son-in- 
law,  for  a  few  weeks  board  with  him 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  lads,  be- 
cause my  daughter  is  somewhat  used 
to  the  Indians  and  understands  here 
and  there  a  word."  In  his  will,  which 
was  probated  in  the  Register's  office 
of  Berks  county  July  31,  1760.  he  also 
mentions  his  grandson,  Israel  Heint- 
zeiman, as  follows:  "One  Hundred 
Pounds  out  '^f  the  share  allotted  to 
his  mother  shall  be  put  to  interest 
and  managed  for  his  best  advantage, 
until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  then  be  paid  to  him  with  the 
profits  thereof,  etc." 

In  Volume  17,  of  the  second  series 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives,  on  page 
424,  appears  a  record  of  another  early 
arrival  of  the  Heintzelmans,  in  the 
person  of  Hans  George  Heintzeiman, 
who  was  registered  as  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers on  the  ship  "Eastern  Branch," 
James  Nevin,  Captain,  from  Rotter- 
dam, late  from  Portsmouth.  England. 
He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania  October  8,  1753. 

The  name  Hieronymus,  translated 
into  the  English  language  ap- 
pears in  some  of  the  records  as  Jere- 
miah, and  in  others  as  Jerome,  all  re- 
ferring to  the  same  person.  In  mak- 
ing these  researches  this  fact  proved 
to  be  very  troublesome,  particularly 
so  in  comparing  the  church  records 
with  the  Court  records. 

Troubles  also  seemed  to  prevail  in 
the  early  days  of  Hieronimus*  (Je- 
rome's) career  in  his  newly-chosen 
country,  for  in  the  office  of  the  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  in  Lancaster,  in  book 
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P,"  page  63,  we  fln4  a  record  of  an 
'ABsignment/'  made  by  Jerome  and 
Catharine  Heintzelman  (his  wife),  for 
the  benefit  of  their  creditors,  to  James 
Rolf  and  others,  on  July  7,  1767.  In 
this  deed  of  assignment  appears  an 
inventory  and  a  list  of  the  moneys 
due  to  him  (Jerome)  by  various  peo- 
ple. In  later  years,  however,  we  find 
that  he  has  again  recovered  from  his 
financial  reverses,  and  at  the  time  ot 
his  death  was  quite  prosperous.  In 
the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for  1775  ap- 
pears a  notice  to  delinquent  lot-hold- 
ers in  Manheim  to  pay  their  arrear- 
ages at  the  house  of  Jerome  Heintzal- 
man  on  the  10th  or  11th  of  November, 
otherwise  the  lots  will  be  seized  by 
the  proprietors. 

We  find  in  the  Recorder's  office  of 
Lancaster,  in  Book  No.  21,  page  203, 
that  this  same  Jeremiah  (Hieroni- 
mus),  innkeeper  and  merchant,bought 
a  tract  of  land  from  Henry  William 
Stiegel,  by  conveyance  dated  Febru- 
ary 1,  1774;  that  he  made  hU  last  will 
and  testament  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1796. 

His  will  was  probated  on  April  5. 
1797,  in  Will  book  "G,"  Volume  1,  page 
155.  On  July  30, 1800,  his  widow,  Cath- 
erine Elizabeth,  who  was  the  execu- 
trix under  his  will,  sold  his  property 
to  Emanuel  Dyer.  In  the  office  of  the 
Register  of  Wills  we  find  on  file  an 
inventory  of  Jeremiah  Heintzelman's 
effects,  a  copy  of  which  (as  nearly 
identical  with  the  original  as  possible, 
as  regards  capital  letters,  spelling, 
etc.),  has  been  filed  in  the  archives  of 
this  Society.  A  tombstone  in  the 
Manheim  cemetery  aforesaid  gives 
the  date  of  her  birth  as  July  9,  1741; 
death,  July  29,  1821.  Age,  80  years, 
20  days. 

Jeremiah   and   Catharine    Heintzel- 
man were  survived  by  five  children. 
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viz:  John,  Peter,  Jerome,  Frederick 
and  BliKabeth. 

John,  the  first  named,  was  also  an 
innkeeeper.  He  built  of  logs  the  first 
hotel  in  Manheim,  known  as  the 
"Black  Horse."  We  have  found  no 
record  of  the  date  of  this  building, 
but  find  that  he  is  credited  with  the 
payment  of  sixteen  shillings  and  six 
pence,  ground  rent  on  his  "Inn-lot"  in 
Manheim,  In  1796.  Aside  from  being 
an  inn-keeper,  John,  Sr.,  was  also  en- 
gaged in  the  clock-making  industry, 
and  there  are  at  present  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  his  handicraft  in 
existence,  one  of  which,  a  tall  "Grand- 
father's dock/'  can  beseeninDanner's 
Museum  in  Manheim.  He  was  married 
to  Barbara  Stroh,  from  which  mar^ 
riage  two  sons  were  bom,  viz:  John 
and  Samuel,  both  of  whom  became 
practicing  physicians  in  the  town.  It 
is  evident  that  John,  Sr.,  died  some- 
time in  1804,  for  we  find  that  in  the 
Register's  office  in  Lancaster  an  in- 
Tentory  of  his  effects,  dated  Novem- 
ber 12, 1804,  a  copy  of  which,  like  that 
In  the  above-named  instance,  has  also 
been  filed  in  our  archives. 

In  1818  Barbara,  tne  widow  of  John 
Sr.,  was  married  to  Samuel  Oeehr,  and 
a  short  time  afterwards  they  moved 
to  Lebanon  county. 

Peter,  the  second  son  of  Jerome, 
was  a  merchant  and  deputy  postmas* 
ter  in  Manheim.  He  was  married  to 
Ann  Elizabeth  Grubb,  a  daughter  of 
Peter  Grubb,  ironmaster,  of  near  Man. 
helm,  September  8,  1799,  by  Rev.  M. 
Hiester.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
they  were  survived  by  five  children, 
viz:  Maria,  Juliana,  (General)  fiamuel 
P.,  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  the  last 
three  being  minors  at  the  time  of 
their  father's  death.  It  is  said  that 
two  of  Peter's  children  died  young.  In 
the  early  Manheim  Lutheran  Church 
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records,  now  in  possession  of  Man- 
heim's  noted  antiquarian,  Mr.  George 
Danner,  appears  the  following  baptis- 
mal record:  "Hieronymus  Wagner,son 
of  Peter  Heintzelman  and  Elizabeth 
Grubb,  his  wife,  bom  July  80,  1804; 
baptlxed  October  7.  1804." 

Another  entry  in  the  same  book  re- 
fers to  Frederick,  a  son  of  Hierony- 
mus  Heintzelman  and  Catharine,  his 
wife,  bom  December  6, 1780;  baptized 
December  19,  1780. 

In  the  office  of  the  Register  of 
Deeds,  we  find,  in  Book  "14,"  page  86, 
on  March  15,  1817,  that  he  sold  to 
John  Wagner,  of  Philadelphia,  a  plot 
of  ground,  71  feet,  on  Pmssian  street, 
Manheim,  Pa. 

In  the  Orphans'  Court  Records,  in 
Miscellaneous  Book,  182M825,  page 
384,  it  is  shown  that  Peter  died  Octo- 
ber, 1824,  and  that  David  May,of  War- 
wick Township,  and  Abraham  Reist, 
of  Raphe  township,  have  taken  out 
letters  of  administration,  with  Chris- 
tian Rohrer  as  their  bondsman,  eacA 
In  the  sum  of  |947.  This  record  shows 
that  he  had  a  lot  of  ground  in  Man- 
heim, known  as  No.  6,  containing 
three  acres  and  fifty-seven  perches 
also  a  lot  of  ground  in  the  town  of 
Richland  (now  Mount  Joy),  Lancaster 
county,  numbered  in  their  general 
plan  as  No.  69.  The  administrators 
pray  the  Court  to  grant  an  order  to 
sell  these  properties,  so  as  to  pay  the 
existing  debts,  and  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the 
minor  children  of  said  intestate.  This 
privilege  was  granted  by  the  Court, 
and  the  sale  ordered  to  be  held  De- 
cember 18,  1824,  at  the  house  of  Mar- 
garet Jeffries,  in  Manheim,  the  terms 
of  pajrment  being  payable  "in  cash, 
April  1,  1825." 

On  page  406  of  the  same  book  the 
administrators  make  their  report  to 
the  Court,  showing  that,  in  pursuance 
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of  the  above  order,  they  have  sold  the 
Manhelm  lot  to  Catherine  Stauffer  for 
1402.  the  Mt.  Joy  township  plot  to 
Cnristian  Shower  for  146.56.  the  Rich- 
land lot  to  William  Canen  for  |25.  In 
the  same  office,  in  Miscellaneous  ac- 
counts, 1831  to  1833,  page  173,  the  ad- 
ministrators have  filed  their  account, 
which  was  duly  passed  by  the  Regis- 
ter and  confirmed  by  the  Court,  show* 
mg  a  balance  in  their  hands  of 
176.83%  cents,  and  directed  that  the 
same  be  distributed  agreeable  to  law. 

The  first  account  of  the  adminis- 
trators was  filed  in  the  Register's  of- 
fice in  1832,  and  the  final  account  in 
1835.  This  account  shows  a  one- 
sixth  interest  in  a  factory  in  Annville, 
and  a  one-sixth  interest  in  a  seventy- 
acre  farm  in  Lebanon  county. 

In  the  Register's  office  in  Miscel- 
laneous book,  1808-1813,  appears  a  pe- 
tition of  Peter  Heintzelman,  admin- 
istrator of  Frederick  (his  brother), 
late  of  Donegal  township,  showing  an 
inventory  of  $622.61.  Frederick  was 
indebted  to  Peter,  by  bond,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1,  1809,  for  £1,258,  and  interest, 
on  which  note  appeared  a  credit  entry 
of  £35,  8  pence  and  4  shillings,  the 
balance  still  due,  and  owing.  Freder- 
ick owned  two  lots  in  the  village  of 
Waterford,  Donegal  township,  apprais- 
ed at  $270. 

In  this  petition  he  prays  the  Court 
to  grant  an  order  to  have  these  lots 
sold. 

The  records  of  the  Hope  Hose  Com- 
pany, which  centennial  anniversary 
we  have  recently  celebrated,  show 
that  Peter  and  John  Heintzelman 
were  both  charter  members  of  that 
organization  in  1812.  Peter  wds  listed 
as  one  of  the  men  who  shall  work  the 
hooks,  and  John  as  one  of  the  men 
who  shall  work  the  engine. 

Nearby  the  tombstones  previously 
mentioned  are  those  of  Peter  and  his 
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wife,  Anna  Elizabeth  Heintzelman,the 
inscriptions  on  both  of  which  are  also 
in  German.  The  former  states  that 
Peter  was  born  September  30,  1768; 
died  October  5,  1824;  aged  66  years 
and  6  days.  His  wife's  tombstone 
gives  the  date  of  her  birth  as  Decem- 
ber 25,  1774,  her  death  as  September 
7,  1812;  aged  37  years,  8  months,  13 
days. 

John  Conrad  Heintzelman's  grave 
is  also  marked  here,  giving  his  date 
of  birth  as  August  22,  1766.  his  death 
as  September  3,  1804,  his  age  as  33 
years  and  11  days. 

Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of 
Hieronimus,  was  first  married  to  John 
McCartney,  and  afterwards,ii.  1805,  to 
John  Wolfley.  By  the  second  mar- 
riage they  had  four  children. 

We  have  now  reached  that  part  of 
the  "Family  tree"  from  which  Samuel 
Peter  Heintzelman,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  branches  out.  He  was  bom 
September  30,  1805,in  the  house  which 
In  later  years  was  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  the  late  Hon.  J.  C.  Suavely, 
M.  D.,  located  on  South  Prussian 
street,  a  few  doors  from  Market 
Square.  The  writer  remembers  very 
well  his  frequent  visits  to  the  doctor's 
offioe,and  the  quaint,  old,  lattice-work 
vestibule  through  which  the  office  was 
entered  from  the  pavement  The 
building  which  now  stands  there  is 
said  to  be  the  same  structure,  with 
slight  alterations,  which  stood  there 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Samuel  received  his  boyhood  edu- 
cation in  the  limited  pay  schools  of 
his  native  town. 

On  July  1,  1822,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  James  Buchanan, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,as  student  No.  445. 
His  record  here  was  very  good,  and  he 
graduated  from  this  institution  on 
July  1,  1826,  with  a  rank  of  seventeen 
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in  a  class  of  forty-one.      Following 
that  he  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Man- 
helm.      In  a  Journal  which  he  then 
kept  he  writes  that  he  and  his  sisters 
spent  that  day  in  destroying  papers 
that  had  been  in  the  family  for  over 
one  hundred  years.    We  now  find  our 
young  man»  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
fully  prepared  for  military  service,  be- 
ing at  once,  on  the  day  of  his  gradua- 
tion, given  the  position  of  Brevet  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  in  the  Third  Infantry. 
He  served  in  garrisons  at  Jefferson  Bar- 
racks, Mo.,  during  part  of  1826-27;  at 
Ft.  Mackinac,  Mich.,  1827-28;  and  Ft. 
Oratiot»  Mich.,  1828-31;  on  topographic 
duty   from  April   6,   1832,  to   May  1, 
1834;  in  garrison  at  Fort  Brady,  Wis., 
where  he  was  made  First  Lieutenant 
of  the  Second  Infantry,  on  March  4» 
1833.    In  1834  the  Seminole  and  Cher- 
okee Nations  of  Florida  and  Georgia 
began  war  against  the  settlers  on  the 
frontier.    Many  runaway  slaves   fled 
to  those  Indians  of  Florida  and  Geor- 
gia for  protection,  where  they  took 
refuge  in  the  swamps  and  wilds  of 
those  localities,  and  whither  it  was 
impossible  for  their  owners  to  trace 
or  capture  them.    It  was  at  this  time 
that  Lieut.  Heintzelman  was  ordered 
South  and  was  engaged  in  the  sup- 
pression   of    these    Indian    troubles 
when,   in  1835,  having  displayed  un- 
usual executive  ability  as  Lieutenaht, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cap- 
tain, and  transferred  to  the  Quarter- 
master's department,  at  the  head  of 
which  department,  until  1837,  he  dis- 
bursed   13,000,000,  without    the    loss 
of      one       dollar       to       the      Gov- 
ernment.      He      was    on      Quarter- 
master   duty    at    Columbus.    Ga.,  in 
1837;   in  the  Florida  War,  1838-1841; 
on  November  4,   1838  he  was  made 
Captain  of  the  Second  Infantry,  inves- 
tigating Florida  Militia  claims  1841- 
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1842.  In  1843  he  was  ordered  to  Buf- 
falo, N.  T.,  where,  on  December  5. 
1844,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Marga- 
ret Stewart,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  This 
marriage  was  blessed  with  two  chil- 
dren, who  lived  to  maturity,  viz: 
Charles  Stuart,  who  in  1876  married 
Bmily  Bailey,  of  New  York,  and  who 
died  in  1881,  leaving  one  son,  Stuart, 
now  (1913)  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  Cavalry,  and  stationed  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kas.,  and  Miss  Mary  L. 
Heintzelman,  who  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  much  of  this  information.  He 
remained  in  Buffalo  until  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  he  remained  until  he 
was  sent  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1846- 
1847;  on  recruiting  service  in  1847. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  Mex- 
ican War  he  was  detailed  to  muster 
in  volunteers  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi rivers.  After  repeated  applica- 
tions he  was  relieved  from  that  duty, 
and  reported  to  General  Scott,  at  Vera 
Cruz,  where  he  organized  a  battalion 
of  recruits  and  convalescent  soldiers, 
and  took  up  his  march  for  the  City  of 
Mexico.  One  of  his  engagements  was 
a  very  severe  one  at  Huamantla, 
where  Major  Walker,  of  the  Texas 
Rangers,  was  killed.  For  this  gallant 
and  meritorious  engagement  he  was 
brevetted  Major,  on  October  9,  1847. 
On  October  19  he  had  an  engagement 
at  Atlixco.  He  then  returned  to  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  Mo.,  after  which  to 
Port  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  1848.  Dur- 
ing this  year  peace  was  declared  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  January,  1848,  that  Gen. 
John  A.  Sutter,  a  Swiss  (whose  body 
lies  burned  in  the  Moravian  Ceme- 
tery, at  Lititz),  who  about  ten  years 
previously  been  settled  on  the  Sacra- 
mento River,  in  California,  built  a 
grist  mill,  a  tannery,  and  a  fort,  nam- 
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!ng  the  settlement  "New  Helvetia." 
It  was  at  this  time  and  place  where 
the  famous  discovery  of  gold  was 
made,  which  during  the  few  succeed- 
ing years  caused  the  great  emigration 
to  California.  This  traffic  was  particu- 
larly heavy  over  the  southern  route. 
The  Indians  of  that  section,  becom- 
ing very  hostile,  began  to  murder  and 
plunder  these  emigrants.  To  Major 
Heintzelman  was  assigned  the  sup- 
pression of  these  hostilities.  He  was 
ordered  with  his  regiment  to  Cali- 
fornia, sailing  thither  by  Cape  Horn, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  California,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Diego.  He  remained  there 
about  five  years,  during  which  time  he 
established  at  the  Junction  of  the  Gila 
and  Colorado  rivers,  a  most  impor- 
tant port,  capable  of  being  reached  by 
steamer  with  supplies  and  forming  a 
secure  base  for  future  operations. 
This  was  known  as  Fort  Tuma.  He 
remained  there  in  1850-1851.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1851  he  was  stationed 
at  San  Diego,  and  on  December  21, 
1851,  was  engaged  in  the  skirmish  of 
Coyote  Canon.  This  he  did  very  sat- 
isfactorily to  the  Department,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  one  of  his  superior 
officers,  which  reads  as  follows:  'The 
General  commanding  congratulates 
you,  and  the  officers  of  your  command, 
on  the  termination  of  the  Indian  War 
in  the  South.  To  your  good  judgment, 
and  untiring  energy  and  persever- 
ance, the  country  is  under  many  obli- 
gations for  its  successful  termina- 
tion." 

On  March  3,  1855,  he  was  appointed 
Major  of  the  First  Infantry,  and  was 
sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.;  was 
superintendent  of  Western  recruiting 
service  from  July  1,  1855,  to  July  1, 
1857.  On  leave  of  absence  1857-1859, 
during    which    time    he    temporarily 
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took  up  civil  life,  becoming  Preeldent 
of  the  Sonora  Exploring  and  Mining 
Company,  of  Arizona,  which  had  been 
formed  in  1856.  At  various  other 
times  he  had  charge  of  the  presidency 
of  the  "Defiance  Mining  Company/'  of 
New  York;  of  the  Mutual  Guarantee 
Life  Insurance  Company,  of  New 
York,  and  of  "The  Emigration  Com- 
pany," of  Washington,  D.  C. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  a  fur- 
lough, he  again  took  up  army  life,  and 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  an 
expedition  to  protect  the  southern  bor- 
ders of  Texas  against  the  marauding 
parties,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
well-known  guerilla  chief,  Cortinas. 
Here,  again,  he  must  have  performed 
his  duty  very  creditably,  to  merit 
such  an  endorsement  as  Gen.  Scott 
gave  him  in  the  report  which  he  sent 
to  the  War  Department,  from  which 
document  we  Quote  the  following  ex- 
tract, to  wit:  "This  is  the  report  of  a 
brilliant  affair,  in  which  General  Sam- 
uel P.  Heintzelman  distinguished  him- 
self as  he  has  done  many  times,  years 
before.  I  beg  to  ask  from  the  War 
Department  a  brevet  for  him,  in  a 
small  part  to  compensate  him  for 
these  services,  etc." 

The  Rebellion  troubles,  now  becom- 
ing threatening,  and  having  learned 
that  his  superior  officer.  Gen.  Twiggs,* 
contemplated  treason,  Heintzelman 
who  was  too  honorable  to  countenance 
any  such  action,  yet  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  prevent  it,  obtained  leave  of 
absence  and  returned  north,  where  he 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  old 
army  friends.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  President  Lincoln  was  inaugura- 
ted, and  Gen.  Scott  appointed  Major 
Heintzelman  to  assist  in  guarding  the 
city  against  threatened  outbreaks. 

The  Daily  New  Era  of  this  city,  of 
January  23.  1913,  tells  of  a  letter  wri^ 
ten  to  Allen  Pinkerton  in  1866.  telling 
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about  the  plot  to  kill  President  Lin- 
coln, from  which  letter  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: ''Lincoln's  original  plan  was 
to  aulTe  at  Calvert  Station  and  ride 
in  a  carriage  to  Eutaw  House,  thence 
to  Camden  Station,  and  on  to  Wash- 
ington. The  plot  was  to  kill  him  in 
Calvert  Station.  The  perpetrators  of 
the  crime  were  to  escape  by  steam- 
boat  to  Virginia. 

"Pinkerton  went  to  Philadelphia, 
talked  to  Lincoln  and  induced  him  to 
change  his  plan  so  that  he  passed 
through  Baltimore  at  an  hour  differ- 
ent from  that  at  which  he  was  ex- 
pected. The  President-elect  was  not 
excited  over  the  situation,  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton  said,  although  he  could  not  sleep 
during  the  whole  journey,  the  party 
having  left  Philadelphia  about  mid- 
night 

"When  Washington  was  reached  in 
safety  and  Lincoln  told  another  of  his 
stories,  which  kept  his  friends  in  good 
humor  on  the  trip,  he  showed  that  he 
realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion by  sending  Pinkerton  back  to 
Baltimore  to  watch  would-be  assas- 
sins and  prevent  their  trying  to  kill 
him  on  inauguration  day.  as  was  fear- 
ed." 

A  month  later  Heintzelman  was 
made  general  superintendent  of  the 
Recruiting  station  of  New  York;  but 
the  war  clouds  thickened,  and  his 
valuable  services  were  needed  in  a 
broader  field. 

On  May  1  he  was,  therefore,  made 
acting  Inspector  General  of  Uie  De- 
partment at  Washington,  and  on  May 
27  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Infantry,  and  ordered  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade,  consisting  of 
four  regiments  of  volunteers  and  sev- 
eral companies  of  regular  cavalry  and 
artillery  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  Ar- 
lington Heights;  in  the  defense  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  from  May  to  June, 
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1861;  in  the  ManasBas  (Bometlmes 
called  Bull  Run,  and  Stone  Ridge) 
campaign  of  July,  1861.  On  May  17 
he  wag  appointed  Brigadier  General. 
Here,  under  command  of  General  Mc- 
Dowell, on  July  21,  he  occupied  the 
third  division  in  the  field.  This  bat- 
tle, although  desperately  fought,  was 
lost  by  our  gallant  boys.  Here  Gen. 
Heintzelman  was  severely  wounded 
in  his  right  arm.  He  refused  to  leave 
the  field,  or  even  to  dismount;  Sur- 
geon William  S.  King,  of  the  regular 
army,  rode  to  his  side,  cut  out  the 
bullet,  and  dressed  the  mangled  Hmb, 
when  Heintzelman  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  his 
heroic  division,  leading  it  to  the  end 
of  the  fray.  His  arm  was  permanent- 
ly crippled,  and  when  he  dismounted 


♦Gen.  David  E.  Twiges.  who  was  then 
In  command  of  the  Army  of  Texas, 
with  fifteen  forts  under  his  supervision 
was  eicpelled  from  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing official  order:  "War  Depart- 
ment, Adjutant  General's  office,  Wash- 
ington, March  1.  1861:  By  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
ordered  that  Brlgradier  General  David 
E.  Twiggs  be  and  is  hereby  dismissed 
from  the  army  of  the  United  States,  for 
his  treachery  to  the  flag  of  his  coun- 
try, in  having  surrendered,  on  the  18th 
day  of  February.  1861.  on  the  demand 
of  the  authorities  of  Texas,  the  military 
posts  and  other  property  of  the  U.  S.. 
In  this  department,  and  under  his 
charge.  J.  Holt.  (Secretary  of  War). 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
S.  Cooper.  Adjutant  General."  This 
was  followed  by  a  letter  addressed  to 
President  Buchanan,  and  published  in 
the  Charleston  Courier,  of  May  18 
1861,  which  letter  reads  as  follows: 
••Tour  usurped  right,  to  dismiss  me 
from  the  army,  might,  be  acquiesced  in; 
but  you  have  no  right  to  brand  me  as  a 
traitor.  This  was  personal,  and  I  shall 
treat  it  as  such — not  through  the 
papers,  but  in  person.  I  shall  most  as- 
suredly pay  a  visit  to  Lancaster,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  a  personal  inter- 
view with  you.  So,  Sir.  prepare  your- 
self. I  am  well  assured  that  public 
opinion  will  sanction  any  course  I  may 
take  with  you."  On  June  2nd  General 
TwiflTgs  was  appointed  General  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  accepted  the 
rark. 
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at  the  end  of  the  day,  he  had  been  in 
the  saddle  for  twenty-seven  hours,  and 
was  wounded,  worn  and  drenched. 

When  he  returned  to  duty  on  Au- 
gust 2  he  was  placed  in  defense  of 
Washington  until  March  16,  1862. 

On  March  19,  1862,  by  President 
Lincoln's  war  order  No.  2,  "The  army 
of  the  Potomac"  was  divided  into  five 
army  corps,  according  to  seniority  in 
rank,  the  Third  of  which,  containing 
three  divisions,  was  to  be  commanded 
by  Gen.  Heintzelman,  with  Kearney, 
Hooker  and  Porter  as  division  offi- 
cers, the  whole  army  being  under  the 
command  of  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan. 

He  was  engaged  In  the  siege  of 
Yorktawn  from  April  5  to  May  4.  On 
the  following  day  he  was  appointed 
Major  General.  This  gallant  officer 
was  the  hero  of  the  Williamsburg 
fight,  on  May  5,  and  his  tenacity  and 
bravery  gained  that  Important  victory, 
which  not  only  avenged  the  recent 
defeat  at  Bull  Run,  but  smote  the 
Rebel  heart  with  discouragement, 
which  made  the  march  to  Richmond 
comparatively  easy.  His  force  num- 
bered about  8,000  men,  while  the  ene- 
my's force  numbered  about  three 
times  that  many.  Our  men,  confront^ 
ed  by  fifteen  earthworks  mounting 
heavy  guns,  fought  for  a  whole  day 
against  overwhelming  odds,  without 
food  or  relief.  They  had  passed  the 
previous  night  in  a  forest  in  a  drench- 
ing rain.  Still  they  re&l&ted  the 
storm  of  the  rebel  forts,  and  repelled 
the  desperate  charges  of  the  fiower 
of  the  rebel  army  with  still  more  de- 
termination. But  there  is  a  limit  to 
human  endurance,  and  Heintzelman 
sent  frequent  and  urgent  messages  to 
the  rear  for  re-enforcements.  Event- 
ually they  came,  under  gallant  George 
Berry,  of  Maine,  wading  through  mud 
and  rain,  at  such  speed  that  he  pass- 
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ed  three  other  brigades.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says:  "Heintzelman 
shouted  with  gratitude.  He  ran  lo 
the  nearest  band  and  ordered  it  to 
meet  the  coming  regiment  with  'Yan- 
kee Doodle/  and  to  give  them  march- 
ing time  into  the  field  with  the  'Star 
Spangled  Banner.'  A  wild  'Hurrah' 
went  up  from  the  army,  and  with  a 
yell  that  was  electric,  three  regiments 
of  Berry's  brigade  went  to  the  front, 
formed  a  line  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
and  commenced  a  volley  firing  that  no 
troops  on  earth  could  stand  before, 
then,  at  the  double-quick,  dashed  with 
the  bayonet  at  the  rebel  army,  and 
sent  them  flying  from  the  field  into 
their  earthworks,  pursuing  them  into 
the  largest  of  them;  and  drove  them 
out  behind  with  pure  steel  and  then 
invited  them  to  retake  it  The  at- 
tempt was  repeatedly  made  and  as 
often  repulsed.  The  count  of  the 
rebel  dead  in  the  battery  at  the  close 
of  the  fight  was  sixty- three.  They 
were  principally  Michigan  men  who 
did  this  work.  The  equilibrium  of  the 
battle  was  restored." 

On  May  31,  commanding  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Army  Corps,he  participated 
in  the  Battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  followed 
by  the  Battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  on  June 
28,  and  by  the  Battle  of  Savage  Sta- 
tion on  the  following  day.  On  the 
morning  of  the  30th,  a  battle  opened 
at  Glen  Dale,  or  Nelson's  Farm,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called,  at  which  Helnt- 
zelman's  troops  played  an  important 
part  by  felling  trees  across  the  road 
by  which  the  rebels  were  to  advance. 
This  was  a  fiercely  fought  battle  and 
resulted  in  defeat  for  the  enemy.  It 
was  nearly  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  of  July  before  the  enemy, 
recovering  from  the  stunning  blow 
they  had  received  the  day  before, 
emerged  from  the  woods,  advancing 
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towards  the  right  in  front  of  Heintzel- 
man's  corps,  but  they  again  retreated. 
About  three  o'clock  they  again  ap- 
peared, attacking  another  division  of 
the  army,  when  a  fearful  battle  was 
fought,  known  as  the  battle  of  Malvern 
Hill,  and  was  a  complete  victory  for 
our  boys. 

On  May  31  he  was  brevetted  Briga- 
dier General,  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious conduct  at  the  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks,  Virginia.  He  was  in  the  North- 
em  Virginia  campaign  during  August 
and  September,  being  engaged  in  the 
battle  of  Manassas,  August  29-80,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Chantllly,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  in  command  of  the  defenses  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac, September  9,  1862,  to  February 
2,  1868;  of  the  department  of  Wash- 
ington and  Twenty-second  Army  Corps, 
February  2  to  October  18,  1868,  and  of 
the  Northern  department,  headquar- 
ters, Columbus,  Ohio,  January  12  to 
October  1,  1864;  on  court  martial  duty 
and  awaiting  orders  December  27, 
1864,  to  August  24,  1865.  He  was 
brevetted  Major  General,  U.  S.  Army, 
March  18,  1865,  for  gallant  ana  meri- 
torious service  at  the  battle  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

He  was  then  sent  to  Texas  again, 
where  he  was  engaged  until  July  31, 
1867,  when  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Examining  Board,  New  York 
City,  July  81,  to  December  81,  1867, 
and  of  Retiring  Board,  January  3  to 
November  9,  1868,  cmd  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  November  9,  1868,  to  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1869,  when  he  retired  from 
active  service,  he  being  over  sixty-two 
years  of  hge. 

In  the  Quadrennial  Register  of  the 
New  York  Commandery,  issued  in 
1881,  wo  find  that  Major  General 
Samuel  P.  Heintzelman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Commandery  of 
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the  military  order  of  the  ''Loyal  Le- 
gion" of  tlie  United  States.  He  waa 
elected  a  companion  (first  class)  on 
February  16,  1866. 

He  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
1,  1880,  a^ed  seventy-four. 

Upon  the  death  of  General  Heintzel- 
man,  the  General-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
issued  the  following  order: 

"The  General  announces  to- the 
Army  of  the  country  th^  death  of 
Major  General  Samue:  P.  Heintzel- 
man  (retired)  at  hk  residence  in  this 
city,  at  1  o'clock  this  morning,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-flye  years." 

'Thus  parts  another  link  in  that  gol- 
den chain  of  memory  which  binds  us 
to  the  past,  and  naught  now  remains 
of  this  noble  soldier  and  gentleman 
except  his  example  and  the  record  of 
deeds  which  have  contributed  largely 
to  the  development  and  glory  of  his 
country  in  the  last  half  century. 

"Samuel  P.  Heintzelman  was  bom  at 
Manheim,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, September  30, 1805;  entered  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  July 
1,  1822;  graduated  in  1826;  commis- 
sioned as  Brevet  Second  Lieutenant, 
Third  Infantry,  and  Second  Lleutea- 
ant,  Second  Infantry,  July  1,  1826.  In 
this  capacity  he  served  on  the  North- 
em  Frontier  at  Forts  Gratiot,  Mack- 
inac and  Brady,  when,  on  the  Fourth 
of  Marcii,  1833,  he  was  appointed 
First  Lieutenant  and  served  on  Quar- 
termaster's duty  in  Florida  and  the 
Creek  country. 

"On  the  7th  day  of  Jily,  1888,he  was 
commissioned  as  Captain  of  the  Statf 
in  the  Quartermaster's  Department, 
remaining  in  Florida  till  the  close  of 
that  war  in  1842,  and  in  1847  Joined 
General  Scott's  army  in  Mexico,  tak- 
ing an  active  part  in  several  engage- 
ments for  which  he  was  brevetted  Ma- 
jor, October  9,  1847. 
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'In  1848-49  he  accompanied  his  regi- 
ment around  Cape  Horn  to  California, 
and  for  several  years  was  very  busily 
employed  in  what  is  now  the  Territory 
of  Arizona,  receiying  the  brevet  of 
Lieut.  Cononel  for  his  conduct  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Tuma  Indians, 
which  terminated  hostilities  in  that 
quarter. 

"March  3,  1855,  he  wrs  promoted  to 
Major  of  the  First  Infantry,  and 
served  with  that  regiment  on  the 
Texas  frontier,  rendering  most  valu- 
able service  against  the  organized 
marauders  under  Cortinas,  and  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  safety  of  that 
newly-acquired  region  of  our  country. 

•The  CivU  War  of  1861  found  him  at 
Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y.  harbor,  superin- 
tending the  general  recruiting  ser- 
vice, and  with  the  ardor  of  his  nature, 
and  with  his  whole  soul  and  might,  he 
embarked  in  that  terrible  conflict; 
flrst  appointed  Colonel  of  the  now 
Seventeenth  Infanty,  he  was  rapidly 
advanced  to  Brigadier  and  Major  Gen- 
eral, holding  high  and  Important  com- 
mands throughout  the  entire  war,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  Major  General  of 
Volunteers  and  Brevet  Major  General 
of  the  Regular  Army.  A  record  of 
these  services  would  pass  the  limits 
of  this  obituary  notice,  but  when  the 
war  closed  no  name  on  our  Register 
bore  a  more  honorable  record. 

"On  February  22,  1869,having  attain- 
ed the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  having 
served  continuously  in  the  army  forty- 
five  years,  he  voluntarily  retired,  as 
Major  General,  and  has  since  spent 
most  of  his  time  here  in  Washington 
till  this  bright  day  of  May,  1880. 

"Gen.  Heintzelman  was  a  man  of 
intense  nature,  of  vehement  action, 
guided  by  sound  judgment  and  a  cul- 
tivated  taste.    Universally  respected 
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and  beloved,  at  a  ripe  old  age  he 
leaves  us,  universally  regretted. 

"  'Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant/'  May  our  end  be  as  peace* 
ful  and  as  much  deplored  as  his! 

"The  funeral  will  take  place  from 
his  residence,  No.  1123  Fourteenth 
street,  at  9  a.  m.,  on  Monday,  May  8, 
instant,  and  will  be  escorted  to  the 
Sixth  Street  Depot  by  a  battalion  of 
the  Marine  Corps  and  a  battalion  of 
the  Second  Artillery.  The  command- 
ing officer  of  the  artillery  troops  at 
the  Washington  Arsenal  will  detail  an 
officer,  a  non-commissioned  officer, 
and  three  men  to  accompany  the  re- 
mains to  Buffalo  for  final  interment. 

''The  officers  of  the  army  in  this  city 
are  requested  to  attend  the  funeral 
ceremonies  on  Monday. 

"By  command  of: 

"QEINERAL  SHERMAN. 
"E.  D.  TOWNSEND, 
"Adjutant  General." 

The  following  notice  appeared  under 
telegraphic  news  in  the  Manheim  Sen- 
tinel, May  7.  1880:  "For  the  Sentinel. 
Washington  Correspondence,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  3,  1880.  General 
S.  P.  Heintzelman,  U.  S.  Army,  quite 
prominent  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  very  much  respect- 
ed wherever  known,  died  in  this  city, 
on  Saturday.  His  remains  will  be  car- 
ried to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  interment. 

"M.  M.  W." 

A  little  later  a  more  extended  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  the  same 
paper,  among  the  locals,  as  follows: 
"Death  of  Major  General  Heintzelman. 
We  are  sorry  to  record  the  death  of 
Major  General  Samuel  P.  Heintzel- 
Inan,  which  occurred  in  Washington 
City,  on  Saturday  morning  last,  in  the 
seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

"He  was  born  in  this  borough,  in 
the  house  now  owned     by  Dr.  C.  J. 
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Snavely,  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1805,  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  en- 
tered the  army  in  1826.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  War  in  1847-48,  as  a 
Captain,  and  was  brevetted  Major  for 
gallantry  at  Huanantia. 

"From  1849  to  1855  he  senred  in  the 
Indian  wars,  and  in  May,  1861.  was 
made  Colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  In- 
fantry, and  being  appointed  Brig- 
adier General  of  Volunteers  took  part 
in  the  first  battle  of  'Bull  Run,'  where 
he  was  wounded.  In  the  Virginia  Pe- 
ninsular campaign  of  1862  he  com- 
manded the  Third  Army  Corps. 

"After  the  battle  of  Williamsburg 
he  was  promoted  to  a  Major  General- 
ship and  commanded  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Army  Corps  at  the  battle  of 
Fair  Oaks  and  in  the  'Seven  days' 
fight.' 

"He  was  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run  and  in  several  other  engage- 
ments. He  resumed  the  command  ot 
the  Seventeenth  Infantry  in  1865,  and 
in  February,  1869,  was  retired  from 
active  service,  with  the  full  rank  of 
Major  General.  On  Monday  his  re- 
mains were  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y^ 
and  on  Tuesday  morning  were  inter- 
red with  military  honors  at  that  place. 

"Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  General  Heintselman,  in  com- 
pany with  his  daughter,  visited  this 
borough,  and  again  in  the  autumn  of 
1878;  on  the  latter  occasion  he  made 
a  short  address  to  the  citizens  from 
the  steps  of  Dr.  Snavely's  residence.*' 

On  December  30,  1882,  in  the  insti- 
tution of  Post  No.  300,  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
in  his  native  town  he  was  also  hon- 
ored by  having  the  organisation 
named  'X3eneral  Heintselman  Foot," 
and  one  of  the  conspicuous  features  of 
their  display  is  a  large  portarit  of  the 
General  which  adorns  their  walla. 


Minntes  of  Febroary  Meeting. 


Lancaster,  Pa..  Feb.  7,  1913. 
Tlie  Lancaster  Comity  Historical  So- 
ciety held  its  monthly  meeting  on  Fri- 
day  erening  in  the  Public  Library 
building.  In  the  absence  of  President 
Steinman  Mr.  F.  R.  Diflenderffer  pre- 
sided. Miss  Clark  acted  as  recording 
secretary. 

The  librarian.  Miss  Bausman. 
reported  a  large  number  of  valu- 
able donations  received  since  the  last 
meeting.  They  Included  the  sofa, 
book  cases,  books,  desk,  pictures  and 
manuscripts  pertaining  to  the  Civil 
War  from  the  Samuel  L.  Hartman  es- 
tate; birthday  sonnets  from*  D.  B.  Lan- 
dii^.  and  a  number  of  very  rare  old 
papers  from  Mi«.  Ebert,  of  York. 
Among  them  was  a  reference  to  a  dis- 
pute between  Alexander  Scott,  of 
Hempfleld.  Lancaster  county,  and  L. 
Murray,  of  Lancaster,  in  which  Gen. 
Hand  figured.  Another  contribution 
was  an  old  bill  for  medical  services 
performed  by  Dr.  Edward  Hand  for  a 
Mr.  Pedan.  Mr.  Christian  B.  Metzler. 
of  Boston,  contributed  a  number  of 
old  dotcuments.  Other  hooks  and 
pamphlets  added  to  the  library  were 
as  follows: 

Bound  Volumes — Journals  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  VoL  XIX  (by 
purchase);  Library  of  Congress, 
Check  List  of  American  Eighteenth 
Century  Newspapers;  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Report  for  1^12;  iSlmithsoniaa 
Institution,  Annual  Report  for  1911; 
"Messages  and  Proclamations  of  Wis- 
consin War  Governors"  and  "Service 
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with  the  Third  Wisconsin  Infantry," 
from  the  Wisconsin  History  Commis- 
sion; catalogue  of  newspaper  -files  in 
Library  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin;  "Camping  for  Boys," 
from  the  author,  H.  W.  Gibson,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — ^Annals 
of  Iowa;  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety; American  Catholic  Historical  So- 
ciety Records;  Transactions  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Berks  County,  1910- 
Iftll;  Bulletin  of  the  Chester  County 
Historical  Society,  1908;  Bulletin  of  the 
Chester  County  Historical  Society, 
exercises  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read  and  Bayard  Taylor; 
German  American  Annals;  "The 
Neville  Memorial,"  services  and  ad- 
dresses^  from  Dr.  Theodore  Diller, 
Pittsburgh;  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Susquehanna  County  Historical  So- 
ciety and  Free  Library  Association; 
The  Coin  Shilling  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Address  delivered  before  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  from  Yale 
University;  International  Conciliation, 
2  numbers;  Library  of  Congress  Pub- 
lications, issued  since  li897;  Linden 
Hall  Eksho;  Penn  Germania,  2  num- 
bers; annual  reports,  1912,  catalogue, 
1912-1913,  from  Columbia  University; 
Bulletin  of  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh; Bulletin  of  Grand  Rapids  Pub- 
lic Library;  Bulletin  of  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Mr.  Walter  Bausman,  of  New  York, 
was  elected  to  membership,  and  the 
names  of  the  following  were  proposed : 
Miss  Cora  C.  Curry,  of  No.  1020  Mon- 
roe street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Robert  L.  Gerhart,  236  North  Duke 
street,  Lancaster,  and  Samuel  R  Slay- 
maker,  of  this  city. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  con- 
tributed by  A.  K.  Hostetter,  who  had 
as  the  subject  of  a  most  entertaining 
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contribution  "Major  (General  Samuel 
Peter  Heintzelman/'  who  had  a  long 
and  brilUant  career  in  the  United 
States  Army.  His  home  was  in  Man- 
heim,  and  fitting  honor  was  paid  his 
memory  at  the  recent  centennial  exer. 
cises  there.  Mr.  Hostetter  went  into 
his  subject  most  exhaustively,  and 
the  result  is  a  paper  of  rare  value  to 
the  Historical  Society. 

There  was  a  discussion  of  General 
Heintzelman  participated  in  by  Dr.  J. 
B.  Lincoln  and  others. 

Adjourned. 
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Tbe  History  of  Cedar  Hill 
Seminary. 


To  recall  the  active  days  of  old 
Cedar  Hill/'  as  a  Seminary,  these  are 
indeed  very  rapidly  fading  away,  in 
the  memory  of  even  the  oldest  inhab- 
itants of  Mount  Joy  and  vicinity;  and 
the  desolate  evidences  of  decay  at 
this  one-time  seat  of  local  learning, 
are  but  mute  reminders  of  a  by-gone 
era.  The  history  of  thie  institution 
has  been  perhaiH»  meager,  yet  of  in- 
terest withal;  and  the  writer  now 
gladly  'gives  his  i>ortion,  with  other 
data,  for  the  iMresent  paper,  prepared 
in  part,  also,  by  him,  for  a  new  his- 
tory of  Mount  Joy  and  its  surround- 
ings, issued  by  the  Centennial  Pub- 
lishing Company  of  that  place. 

After  the  time  of  Pennsylvania's 
Legislative  Act  of  1822,  providing  for 
the  education  of  children  at  public  ex- 
pense in  the  city  and  incorporated 
boroughs  of  Lancaster  county,  there 
were  also  established  a  number  of 
academies.  These  private  schools 
gave  opportunity  for  a  more  general 
education  than  could  be  secured  by 
moderate  State  aid.  "Mount  Joy,  by 
vote,  accepted  the  terms  of  the  school 
law  of  1834  in  the  year  of  1842." 

The  First  Location. 

Prior  to  the  later  location  of  Cedar 
Hill,  a  school  was  evidently  conducted 
by  Rev.  Dodge  and  held  in  a  long,  low, 
stone  building  on  what  is  at  present 
the  Christian  Seitz  farm.  No  part  of 
the  original  ertructure  is  now  standing, 
according    to    information    available. 
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This  school  was  in  existence  about 
1836-7. 

The  building  for  Cedar  Hill  Sem- 
inary was  commenced  in  1837,  at  the 
extreme  eastern  end  of  Mount  Joy, 
near  the  south  eide  of  Little  Chiques 
creek,  at  what  is  now  known  as  "The 
Dell,"  between  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  Mount  Joy  trolley  tracks. 
The  place  was  occupied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1839,  by  its  principal,  Rev. 
Nehemiah  Dodge,  A.M.,  who  became 
known  as  a  very  active  character  and 
able  teacher.  The  seminary  succeeded 
well  in  its  educational  advantages, 
and  was  attended  during  its  best 
periods  "by  young  ladiee  from  eleven 
difPerent  States." 

Early  Printed  History. 

From  among  the  different  Lancas- 
ter county  histories,  Rupp  makes  this 
mention:  "'The  Young  Ladies'  Ly- 
ceum Institute' — ^Rev.  N.  Dodge,  A.M., 
principalr— located  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chlquesalunga  creek,  near  the  village 
of  Mount  Joy — is,  perhaps,  as  regards 
accommodations — ^kind  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  pupils^ — facility  for 
acquiring  a  com<petent  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  various  branches 
and  accomplishments  taught  at  sim- 
ilar institutions,  if  not  superior  to,  at 
least  surpassed  by  none  other  in  the 
country."  Rupp's  book  of  1844  refers 
to  the  Cedar  Hill  Seminary;  and  in 
terming  it  an  "Institute,"  that  astute 
historian  had  somewhat  in  mind  an- 
other private  school  (for  boys), 
called  the  Mount  Joy  Institute,  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time,  1838,  by 
J.  H.  Brown  as  principal,  which  "was 
not  long  in  operation." 

A  Seminary  For  Females. 

Rev.  Dodge  conducted  Cedar  Hill 
as  a  female  seminary  until  about  the 
middle  sixties,  when  the  school  was 
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closed  on  account  of  the  drawn-out 
Clyll  War.  Southern  j>arent8  in  par- 
ticular kept  their  daughters  away, 
and  the  previously  prosperous  institu- 
tion went  down,  owing  somewhat  to 
the  preyailing  prejudices  incident  to 
that  stirring  period. 

A  writer  in  the  Mount  Joy  Herald 
of  the  early  eighties  gave  this  descrip- 
tion of  Cedar  Hill  at  that  time:  "It 
is  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  cedar  and 
forest  trees,  making  a  most  delightful 
and  beautiful  place.  In  antebellum 
days  a  flourishing  female  seminary  ex- 
isted here,  which  had  a  national  repu- 
tation, and  for  many  years  it  was  a 
fountain  from  which  issued  many 
streams  to  make  glad  hundreds  of 
happy  households,  North  and  South. 
Many  noted  persons  from  the  South 
used  to  visit  the  place.  I  remember 
when  Senator  Berrian  and  family, 
from  South  Carolina,  spent  their  sum- 
mer vacation  here."  A  further  de- 
scription of  the  near-by  Chiqua-Salun- 
ga  creek  at  Cedar  Hill  was  published 
with  the  above,  in  the  LandisviUe 
Vigil  of  1883. 

Rev.  Professor  Dodge,  founder  of 
the  Female  Seminary,  was  born  in 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  September  10, 
1794,  and  died  at  Cedar  Hill.  July  25, 
1876.  His  body  was  buried  at  Old 
Donegal  Church  Cemetery,  this 
county,  and  his  monument  bears  this 
appropriate  quotation:  "He  opened 
his  mouth  with  wisdom;  and  on  his 
tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness.' 


»f 


A  Change  in  Management. 

For  some  years  the  Seminary  build- 
ing was  idle  for  school  purposes.  In 
1874  Prof.  David  Denlinger,  an  educa- 
tor of  celebrity  and  reputation,  who 
had  previously  gone  through  some 
similar  experiences  in  keeping  an  in- 
stitution on  its  feet  during  the  war 
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(having  also  had  considerable  patron- 
age from  the  South),  came  to  Mount 
Joy  from  New  Berlin,  Union  county, 
this  State,  where  he  had  taught  fe- 
males only,  and  reopened  the  Dodge 
school  under  the  last  name  of  Cedar 
Hill  Seminary,  admitting  both  sexes 
from  thence  forward.  Professor  Den- 
linger  had  charge  of  the  chan'ged  in- 
stitution for  some  years,  while  the 
property  belonged  to  the  estate  of 
the  founder. 

Some  Reflections. 

After  a  time  Cedar  Hill  was  again 
closed.  The  building  met  the  fate  of 
a  fire  and  stood  spectral  like  in  its 
ruins;  while  the  surroundings  thick- 
ened with  growing  trees  and  wild 
weeds.  The  young  folks  of  Mount 
Joy  borough,  in  late  years,  often 
jaunted  to  its  environs  to  pass  away 
love's  young  dreams,  while  other  folks 
picnicked  there.  In  yet  more  recent 
seasons  many  a  "hobo"  has  rested 
his  weary  bones  in  the  shade  of  the 
seminary  surroundings.  Green  young 
cedar  trees  are  now  striving  for  mas- 
tery, quite  close  to  the  walls  of  the 
once  classic  halls,  by  the  tall  trees 
which  are  now  overtopping  the 
scenes  where  Professors  Dodge  and 
Denlinger  did  their  personal  share 
for  the  education  of  noble  daughters 
and  sons,  of  a  fair  portion  of  this 
country. 

Professor  Denlinger  removed  to  and 
lived  at  Manchester,  Carroll  county, 
Md.,  where  he  sucoescfully  continued 
the  Irving  Institute  for  probably  ten 
years.  He  died  about  eighteen  years 
Eince,  and  his  remains  are  interred  in 
the  Henry  Eberle  Cemetery  at  Mount 
Joy.  His  son,  J.  W.  Denlinger,  Esq., 
practices  law  in  Lancaster  city  at  the 
present  time. 
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A  Romantic  Tradition. 

A  correspondent  of  a  Mount  Joy 
paper  in  1883,  under  the  initials  of 
"J.  B.  C,"  gave  a  very  graphic  sketch 
of  Cedar  Hill's  romantic  Indian  tradi- 
tion, in  wiiich  a  young  brave  by  the 
name  of  Chiqua  courted  a  handsome 
maiden  called  Salunga.  The  story,  in 
detail,  winds  up  by  a  most  tragic  ter- 
mination of  their  young  lives  at 
Chiques  Rock,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
close  by  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Chiques  creek. 

This  tradition  has  been  printed  in 
modified  form  on  dlfTerent  occasions 
since  then  in  the  Landisville  Vigil, 
Ellis  &  Evans'  Lancaster  County  His^ 
tory,  and  In  earlier  proceedings  of  our 
own  Historical  Society. 

Briefly  commenting  on  the  first  flow- 
ery sketch  of  this  tradition,  I  would 
state  that  the  Susquehanna  is  not 
"nearly  two  miles  wide"  at  Chiques 
Rock,  where  the  Herald  author  also 
stated  the  river  was  "nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet  below"  the  top  of  its  most 
prominent  rocky  point  Similar  ro- 
mantic stories  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  based 
on  the  natural  wonders  bordering  at 
other  winding,  rock-ribbed  streams  of 
this  county;  and,  as  time  goes  on, 
we  shall  not  lack  for  artistic,  senti- 
mental backgrounds  to  our  printed 
sketches  of  local  prose  and  poetry. 


Early  LaDcaster  Artists. 


The  following  sketches  were  pre- 
pared in  connection  with  the  recent 
exhibition  of  Lancaster  county  por- 
traiture: 

Ferdinand  Huck. 

Lancaster  is  one  of  the  oldest  in- 
land cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
has  naturally  developed  into  a  settle- 
ment of  conservatiye  famUy  life  and  a 
Mecca  of  valued  family  possessions. 
These  possessions,  especially  the  fam- 
ily portraits,  prove  that  Lancaster  is 
far  from  the  matter-of-fact  place  it  is 
generally  thought  to  be,  and  that  the 
people  of  Lancaster  have  always  pos- 
sessed the  sense  of  beauty  and  a  feel- 
ing and  love  for  the  best  in  art.     . 

The  first  artist  in  Lancaster  of 
whom  there  is  any  record  is  Ferdi- 
nand Hack,  who  came  from  Mayence, 
Germany,  in  1729. 

Several  body  water-colors  and  two 
oils  are  in  existence,  one  a  small  por- 
trait of  himself,  painted  on  wood,  and 
the  other  an  original  conception  of 
the  Crucifixion.  This  was  painted  for 
the  Catholic  Mission,  established  in 
1741,  saved  from  fire  and  used  as  a 
mural  decoration  for  the  stone  edifice 
that  arose  above  the  ashes  of  the 
primitive  early  building. 

Probably  there  were  too  many  In- 
dians about  Lancaster  at  that  time  for 
Ferdinand  to  pursue  the  Goddess  Art 
without  interference.  He  moved  to 
Baltimore,  where  his  descendants  now 
live  and  prosper. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
but  an  interesting  point  for  genealo- 
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gists  to  discover  whether  Ferdinand 
Hack  is  a  descendant  or  a  grand- 
nephew  of  the  famous  painter  of 
Dutch  interiors,  Pieter  de  Hooch. 

Adam   Mortimer   LIghtner. 

Adam  Mortimer  Lightner,  a  young 
American  artist,  was  born  in  the  year 
1814.  He  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel 
Free  Lightner  and  Maria  Carpenter 
Ellmaker  Lightner,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Baker  Ellmaker  and  Su- 
sanna Carpenter  Ellmaker,  of  Salis- 
bury township,  Lancaeter  county.  Ho 
received  his  education  at  John  Beck's 
Academy,  Lititz,  Lancaster  county.  At 
an  early  age  he  showed  great  talent 
as  a  portrait  painter.  His  father  sent 
him  to  Italy  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
art  of  portrait  painting,  where  he  took 
lessons  from  the  first  masters  of  Italy. 
While  in  that  country  he  was  taken 
with  hemorrhages,  and,  after  his  re- 
turn to  America,  lived  but  a  year, 
dying  apparently  a  young  man  in  his 
twenty^sixth  year,  October  11,  1840. 
He  is  awaiting  the  glorious  resurrec- 
tion morning  with  his  father  and 
mother  in  "Christ  Episcopal  Church- 
yard," Leacock  township. 


MiDates  of  the  March  Meeting. 

Lancaster,  March  1,  1913. 

The  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening.  Mr.  P.  R.  Diffenderf- 
fer,  one  of  the  vice  presidents,  was  in 
the  chair.  Miss  Martha  B.  Clark  was 
secretary  pro  tem. 

Miss  Bausman  reported  a  long  list 
of  donations,  chief  of  which  was  the 
following  list  of  old  newspapers,  the 
gift  of  the  Mechanics'  Library  Asso- 
ciation: 

Neue  Unpartheyische  Lancaster 
Zeitung,  1787  to  1793;  ("The  first 
German  paper  printed  in  the  city  that 
was  destined  to  live  beyond  the  pro- 
bationary period");  the  Maryland 
Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertlser,Jan- 
uary  3,  1792;  Der  Lancaster  Corre- 
spondent, "No.  1,  1799,  May  25th,  Sat- 
urday, issued  by  Christian  Jacob  Huec- 
ter  on  King  street,  2nd  door  from  Mar- 
ket"—1800,  1801, 1802,  1803— (file  com- 
plete);  Journal  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Republic  of  Pennsylvania — "which 
took  its  beginning  in  Lancaster,  Wed- 
nesday, November  5,  1800,  eleventh 
volume,  printed  by  John  Albright  Co., 
Prince  street,  Lancaster;"  Der  Ameri- 
can Staatsbote,  1800,  1803,  1804, 
"printed  in  Lancaster  by  John  Al- 
brecht";  New  York  Herald,  1803  to 
1806;  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Aurora, 
August  5.  1806,  to  September.  1806; 
Philadelphia  United  States  Gazette, 
semi-weekly,  and  Dally  True  Amer- 
ican, August,  1805  to  September,  1806; 
Daily  Philadelphia  Political  Commer- 
cial Register,  parte  of  1805,  1806,  1807, 
1808;     Lancaster    Journal,    1807,    to 
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1816,  1818,  1819;  Der  Volksfreund. 
1806,  1808,  to  1814,  "printed  in  Lan- 
caster by  William  Hamilton,  West 
King  street,  next  door  to  Wilson's  Ho- 
tel"; also  a  German  Bible,  1819. 
printed  by  John  Bar,  Lancaster. 

The  other  donations  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bound  Volumes — Twenty-six  vol- 
umes from  the  State  Library,  includ- 
ing State  Reports  and  Histories  of 
Civil  War  Regiments;  four  volumes 
from  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
collections  of  that  society;  Journals 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  Volume 
XX  (by  purchase);  memorial  volume 
of  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  F. 
and  A.  M.,  independence  celebration 
of  125th  anniversary. 

Magazines  and  pamphlets — ^Annals 
of  Iowa;  Linden  Hall  Echo;  Classified 
Catalogue  of  the  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh,  Part  II;  Forty-first  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Pub- 
lic Library;  Bulletins  of  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh;  Grand  Rapids  Pub- 
lic Library;  New  York  Public  Library. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  for 
the  valuable  donations. 

The  following  were  elected  to  mem- 
bership: Samuel  R.  Slay  maker.  Miss 
Cora  C.  Curry.  Robert  L.  Gerhard. 
These  names  were  proposed:  Charles 
B.  Keller,  Walter  C.  Hager, Willis  Roh- 
rer,  Rev.  H.  K.  Denlinger. 

Following  the  business  session  Mr. 
A.  K.  Hostetter  read  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Rev.  Tobias  Wagner,  an 
early  pioneer  minister  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  data  was  gathered  by  Mr. 
Hostetter  in  preparing  his  excellent 
article  on  Major  General  Heintzelman, 
read  at  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

Adjourned. 
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AM  EARLY  CANAL  PROJECT 


The  writer's  interest  in  the  early 
waterways  and  inland  navigation  of 
Lancaster  county  was  somewhat 
Quickened  recently  by  reading  an  un- 
published letter,  written  at  Harris- 
burg,  August  12,  1824,  to  Richard  B. 
McCabe,  of  Huntingdon,  by  Persifor 
Frazer,  of  the  notable  family  whose 
name  he  bore,  conspicuous  aforetime 
in  Delaware  and  Chester  counties,  and 
later  in  Philadelphia.  In  one  para- 
graph of  local  personal  interest  he 
said: 

"George  B.  Porter,  Esq.,  passed 
through  this  place  two  or  three  days 
since  on  his  way  to  Lancaster.  Pre- 
vious to  his  arrival  here  he  had  been 
appointed  Adjutant  General,  to  suc- 
ceed CoL  Carr.  He  will,  I  think,make 
an  excellent  officer;  and  his  appoint- 
ment, in  this  section  of  the  country, 
appears  to  be  highly  approved  of.  The 
Goddess  of  fortune,  or  rather  of  office, 
appears  to  bestow  her  favors  with  a 
liberal  hand  on  descendants  of  the 
brave  General  Porter." 

It  will  be  remembered  this  was  the 
Porter  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Samuel  Humes,  and  became  the  father 
of  Rose  Porter,  later  Shissler,  of  Ga- 
lena, lU.,  and  of  Humes  Porter.  He 
was  made  territorial  Governor  of 
Michigan,  and  after  his  death  his 
widow  built  an  edifice  on  North  Duke 
street,  now  the  Iris  Club  house.  About 
the  same  time  his  brother,  David  Rit- 
tenhouse  Porter,  was  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  from  January  16,  1839, 
to  January  21,  1845.  Meantime  an- 
other brother,  James  Madison  Porter, 
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of  Easton,  Pa.,  was  Secretary  of  War 
under  President  Tyler.  A  son  of  Qov. 
Porter  is  the  General  Horace  A.  Por- 
ter, of  military  and  diplomatic  fame, 
Oen.  Grant's  chief  of  staff  and  one- 
time Ambassador  to  France;  he  re- 
sides in  New  York.  Another  was  the 
famous  Judge  William  A.  Porter,  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bench  and  Bar;  his 
son,  William  W.  Porter,  was  one  of 
the  first  Judges  of  the  Superior  Ck>urt 
of  Pennsylvania.  Verily,  as  Fraser 
wrote,  "Fortune  favored  the  family." 

Another  and  more  significant  para- 
graph in  the  same  epistle  reads  as 
follows: 

"As  respects  the  canal  commission- 
ers, I,  think  you  will  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  before  the 
latter  part  of  next  summer.  We  had 
almost  concluded  here  that  they  had 
been  drowned  in  some  of  the  rivulets 
of  Chester  county;  for  it  was  more 
than  a  month  before  we  heard  any- 
thing of  them.  Within  a  few  days 
past  we  have  ascertained  that  they 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Church- 
town,  Lancaster  county,  progressing 
in  their  surveys.  They  have  found  an 
abundance  of  water  on  the  summu 
level,  and  believe  that  a  canal  can  be 
made  the  whole  way  from  Philadel- 
phia to  the  Susquehanna  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Harrisburg,  at  an  average 
expense  of  |1,500  per  mile.  The  sum- 
mit level  proves  to  be  no  less  than 
sixty-five  miles  in  extent.  All  that  is 
now  wanting  to  ensure  canals  in  every 
direction  through  the  State  is — money. 

"Political — Nearly  all  for  Jackson 
here — ^A  few  for  Adams — and  three 
for  Crawford!" 

The  idea  of  a  canal  on  the  ridge 
lands  about  Churchtown  reads  a  trifle 
ludicrous  now;  and  if  an  estimated 
cost  of  11,600  per  mile  was  calculated 
to  stagger  the  financiers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,    what   would   have   hap- 
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pened  had  a  project  been  started  that 
would  to  the  infant  State  of  that  day 
been  relatively  commensurate  with 
the  Federal  scheme  at  Panama? 

And  yet  there  is  extended  historic 
Justification  for  the  survey  then  ap- 
parently making  in  the  region  of 
Churchtown,  Honeybrook  and  Mor- 
gantown,  for  a  canal  to  connect  the 
Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers  with  a 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  a 
point  the  line  of  which  would  traverse 
the  Churchtown  country.  Swank,  in 
his  "Progressive  Pennsylvania,"  traces 
the  conception  back  to  William  Penn, 
and  pays  tribute  to  one  of  our  indefat- 
igable members  when  he  says:  "In 
the  'Proposals  for  a  Second  Settle- 
ment' on  the  Susquehanna  river  Wil- 
liam Penn,  in  1690,  says  that  a  'way* 
by  land  had  been  'laid  out'  between 
the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna 
rivers  'at  least  three  years  ago,'  and 
that  communication  between  this  pro- 
posed settlement  and  the  settlements 
already  made  on  the  Delaware  would 
•not  be  hard  to  do  by  water  by  the 
benefit  of  the  river  Schuylkill,  for  a 
branch  of  that  river  lies  near  a  branch 
that  runs  into  the  Susquehanna  river 
and  is  the  common  course  of  the  In- 
dians with  their  skins  and  furs  into 
our  parts.'  In  these  words  Penn  cer- 
tainly indicates  French  creek  and 
Gonestoga  creek  as  the  branches 
which  could  he  utilized  in  uniting  the 
Susquehanna  and  Schuylkill  rivers. 
His  'way'  was  undoubtedly  a  road 
from  the  mouth  of  French  creek  to  a 
point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cones- 
toga.  H.  Frank  Eshleman,  of  Lancas- 
ter, has  made  this  matter  clear.  To 
Penn  belongs  the  credit  for  first  sug- 
gesting, as  early  as  1690,  the  project 
for  continuous  water  transportation 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehan- 
na, but  he  did  not  specifically  suggest 
the  building  of  a  canal.' 
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Heury  S.  Tftziner.in  his  "Description 
of  the  Canals  and  Railroads  of  the 
United  States"  (1840),  says  that  "ap- 
plication was  made  to  the  Provincial 
Legislature  for  authority  to  open  a 
water  communication  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  Susquehanna 
rivers,  and  in  the  year  1762  a  survey 
with  a  view  to  this  object  was  effect- 
ed, by  which  its  practicability  wa? 
satisfactorily  demonstrated."  Tanner 
gives  no  further  particulars  of  the 
alleged  "survey,"  but  other  writers, 
without  submitting  any  proof,  say  that 
it  was  made  by  David  Rittenhouse 
and  Dr.  William  Smith  in  1762. 

This  survey  was  likely  made  about 
1769;  and  ran  further  to  the  north, 
passing  through  what  is  now  Lebanon 
county.  Philadelphia,  jealous  of  the 
trade  which  Baltimore  drew  from 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  Susquehanna 
drained  toward  the  Chesapeake,  was 
ever  alert  to  the  advantage  of  joining 
the  waters  of  the  State  in  some 
scheme  of  transportation  which  led 
to  the  metropolis  and  entry  port  of 
our  Commonwealth.  Bolles,  in  his 
"Pennsylvania,  Province  and  State," 
says: 

"In  those  days  transportation  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  was  ex- 
pensive, and  the  carriage  of  goods 
around  the  peninsula  and  up  the  bay 
to  Philadelphia  was  a  costly  charge. 
To  overcome  Baltimore's  advantage, 
it  was  proposed  to  build  a  canal  from 
the  Susquehanna  to  the  SchuylkilL 
and  to  improve  'the  navigation  of  all 
rivers  so  far  as  they  led  towards  our 
capital  city.'  This  was  just  before 
the  Revolution;  and  many  were  desir- 
ous of  building  a  canal  tiirough  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  '^.ontest 
with  Great  Britain  soon  overshadowed 
every  other,  and  business  rivalry  was 
forgotten." 
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Later  there  were  revivals  of  the 
scheme;  surveys  and  plans  and  legis* 
lative  movements  toward  its  actuali- 
zation were  authorized  in  1825.  The 
incoming  of  the  railway  superseded 
all  thought  of  a  canal  on  the  Church- 
town  plateau;  but  generations  later 
witnessed  the  locomotive  climb  the 
slopes  of  the  Welsh  Mountain,  and 
the  route  from  Lancaster  to  Philadel- 
phia, via  New  Holland,  Beartown, 
Honeybrook  and  Downingtown.is  very 
little  longer  than  the  main  line.  Even 
if  the  large  conception  of  1825  had 
been  realized,  it  would  have  been  of 
brief  local  advantage,  as  the  packet 
and  barge,  the  towpath  and  mule 
power,  lasted  only  a  little  while  Jonger 
as  elements  of  modem  transportation. 


AN  ARTISTIC  AFTERMATH 


I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  D.  Chal- 
fant,  artist,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  for 
an  opportunity  to  see  a  catalogue  of 
the  ''First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  ArtisU  of  the  United  States." 
which  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  under 
the  auspices  of  what  is  now  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  1811.  It  was 
a  notable  and  significant  event  in  the 
history  of  the  arts  in  this  then  new  coun- 
try. The  title  page  of  this  rather 
modest  pamphlet  of  forty-seven  pages 
bears  the  quotation  from  Pope,  "Dare 
to  have  sense  yourselves."  It  was 
printed  by  Tho.  L.  Plowman,  and  sold 
at  the  reasonable  price  of  twenty-five 
cents.  By  comparison  with  the  re- 
cent splendid  publication  of  our  local 
portraiture  exhibition,  it  presents  a 
rather  shabby  appearance;  but  in  the 
list  of  names,  then  perhaps  obscure, 
but  since  become  illustrious,  it  exhib- 
its the  work  of  eminent  geniuses. 

There  were  shown  at  this  display 
127  works  of  American  artists  and 
among  the  names  since  become  fa- 
miliar are  those  of  Rembrandt  and 
James  Peale,  Wurtmiller,  Sully  and 
Stuart.  Raphael,  Anna  and  Maria 
Peale  all  had  works  on  exhibition.  The 
Birches,  Thomas  and  William,  figure 
in  this  catalogue,  and  Denis  A..  Volo- 
zan  seems  to  have  been  a  prominent 
contemporary  artist  of  classical  sub- 
jects. Benjamin  West's  "King  Lear" 
and  "Ophelia"  were  there.  The 
most  numerous  contributor  to  the  oc- 
casion was  F.  Guy,  whose  landscapes 
made  up  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
collection,     and    they   were   all   "for 
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sale."  There  were  several  works  oC 
W.  Broombridge.  The  feature,  how- 
ever, of  special  local  interest,  and  re- 
called now  with  peculiar  timeliness, 
is  the  fact  that  Jacob  Eichholtz,  then 
an  "Associate  Artist,"  appears  in  this 
early  exposition  with  three  pictures; 
one  of  these,  a  "Portrait  of  a  Gentle- 
man," was,  of  course,  the  early  Nich- 
olas Biddle  picture  of  that  period, 
and  likely  the  one  that  EMchholtz  car- 
ried with  him  to  Boston,  when  he  went 
there  to  interview  the  great  Stuart. 
That  picture,  as  I  have  heretofore  re- 
ported, remains  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  walls  of  the  home  of  Mr.  Biddle's 
daughter, who  has  been  deceased  since 
our  portraiture  exposition  was  held. 
Her  nephew  has  had  it  carefully  re- 
stored by  Wilkinson,  the  skilled  arist 
and  finisher,  and  a  recent  view  which 
I  had  of  it  displayed  remarkable 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  color,  the 
special  Eichholtz  red  coming  out  in 
splendid  form.  It  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  know  who  was  the  subject  of 
the  other  "Portrait  of  a  Gentleman," 
then  exhibited  by  Eichholtz.  as  well  as 
•his  third  picture,  "Innocence."  which 
was  in  all  probability  one  of  his  own 
children  and  possibly  may  be  identi- 
fied with  some  of  the  present  posses- 
sions of  his  work  in  his  own  family. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  even  at 
the  early  day  and  stage  of  his  art  de- 
velopment he  had  as  many  as  three 
pictures  in  this  limited  collection. 

Besides  the  work  of  American  art- 
ists, this  first  annual  exhibition 
included  about  200  works  of  for- 
eign artists,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
already  in  Philadelphia  or  other  parts 
of  the  country  there  were  owned  land- 
scapes by  Tenlers,  portraits  by  Reu- 
bens, animal  pictures  by  Paul  Potter, 
numerous  specimens  of  the  Dutch  art- 
ists  as     well  as   Rembrandts,     Van 
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Dykes,  Watteaiw,  Tltians,  Oordaens, 
Anglica  Kauffmans,  Jaen  Steens,  Os- 
tades,  and  othera,  upon  whom  time 
has  Bet  its  approval  and  enormously 
heightened  their  values. 

Since  the  publication  in  the  trans- 
actions of  this  Society  of  the  recol- 
lections of  Eichholtz  and  the  partial 
catalogue  of  his  works,  I  have  discov- 
ered there  are  quite  a  number  of  others 
extant,  which  were  not  then  known 
and  recorded.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  history  of  his  life  and  works, 
published  by  this  society,  has  quicken- 
ed interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of 
him,  as  well  as  much  enhanced  the 
market  value  of  his  productions. 

For  example,  a  family  portrait  has  j 
turned  up  in  Denver,  Colorado.  It  is 
owned  by  the  widow  of  Leonard  Eich- 
holtz, who  died  a  year  or  two  ago.  It 
bears  the  date  1820.  The  subject  is 
Henry  Eichholtz,  who  was  a  brother 
of  the  artist.  He  moved  from  Lan- 
caster to  Downlngtown,  and  there 
kept  the  hotel  which  is  adjacent  to 
ihe  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  wa^ 
the  father  of  Leonard  Eichholtz,  who 
went  to  Colorado  in  the  early  sixties'. 
The  portrait  is  half-length,  looking 
left. 

In  the  possession  of  J.  Lane  Reed, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  there  are  three 
Eicliholtz  portraits.  One  is  that  of 
George  Ford,  bom  1773,  died  1843;  thj? 
second  of  Mary  Ann  Elizabeth  Hull 
Ford,  bom  1770,  died  1845,  grand- 
parents of  the  owner.  The  third  is 
that  of  Henry  Robert  Reed,  his  fath- 
er, dated  1816.  Mr.  Ford's  portrait 
was  painted  in  1812,  and  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  artist's 
works. 

A  very  considerable  cluster  of  Eich- 
holtz portraits  and  the  relations  of  a 
notable  Lancaster  family  have  been 
traced  to  and  through  Mr.  Edward  S. 
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Sajrres,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bar.  He  is  a  great 
grandson  of  Samuel  Hume6»  who  ap- 
pears in  the  Eichholtz  ledger  as  one 
of  the  artist's  liberal  local  patrons. 
Miss  Hamilton,  of  St.  Paul,  who  is  a 
kinswoman  of  the  Humes  family,  has 
four  Biichholtz  portraits,  viz.,  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Humes;  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Humes,  a  son,  and  of  another  son, 
William  Humes,  who  married  Miss 
Harriet  Church,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  company  of 
State  Fencibles  in  the  War  of  1812. 
commanded  by  Hartman  Kuhn,  a  Phil- 
adelphia descendant  of  Adam  Simon 
Kuhn,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  old  Lan- 
caster and  foremost  in  Old  Trinity. 

The  Eichholtz  portraits  owned  and 
highly  prized  by  Mr.  Sayres  are  five 
in  number,  as  follows: 

Samuel  Humes  (the  elder),  of  Lan- 
caster, sitting,  facing  left 

Mary  Hamilton  Humes  (his  wife), 
daughter  of  James  Hamilton,  o.  -..^a- 
cock. 

John  Humes,  of  Philadelphia,  mer- 
chant and  Register  of  Wills,  bom  in 
Lancaster,  son  of  Samuel' and  Mary 
Hamilton;  sitting,  facing  left. 

Jane  McPhail  Humes,  wife  of  John 
Humes,  with  babe  in  arms  and  her 
daughter.  She  was  a  daughter  of 
John  McPhail,  merchant,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Ann  Mackenzie,  his  wife; 
sitting,  facing  left. 

Ann  McPhail,  wife  of  John  McPhail, 
bom  Ann  Mackenzie,  mother  of  Mrs. 
Jane  McPhail;  sitting,  facing  left. 

All  these  portraits,  excepting  the 
one  of  Mrs.  John  Humes,  which  lacks 
vigor,  have  always  been  considered 
very  fine. 

In  note  iz,  page  30,  of  the  Eichholtz 
biography,  is  a  letter  from  a  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  Delaware,  directing 
a  painting  for  the  State  Capitol  of 
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Col.  John  Gibson,  in  action  at  Erie. 
1  have  learned  that  this  work  wae  ex- 
ecuted as  proposed  and  furnished  the 
Delaware  Commonwealth,  and  re 
mains  now,  after  more  than  eighty 
years,  one  of  the  art  treasures  of  the 
State  House. 

According  to  the  Delaware  Legisla- 
tive Journal,  a  joint  resolution  to  have 
this  portraint  printed  was  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  February  6, 
1822.  The  subject  was  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  Colonel  James  Gibson 
was  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  fell  in 
defense  of  his  country  at  the  memor- 
able sortie  at  Lake  Erie,  September 
17,  1814.  The  committee  appointed 
uider  the  resolution  was  somewhat 
tardy,  and  the  matter  was  renewed 
on  February  16,  1829,  when  a  new 
committee  was  appointed  and  |120 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  No  fur- 
ther record  Is  made  of  the  commit- 
tee's work  or  report,  but  the  picture 
was  procured  and  paid  for.  The  por 
trait  is  three-quarter  length,  in  uni- 
form with  sword,  and  is  in  fairly  good 
condition.  Gibson  was  bom  in  Sus- 
sex county,  Delaware.  He  joined  the 
regular  army  and  was  absent  from 
his  native  Commonwealth  most  of  his 
life. 

The  other  day  a  portrait,  obscured 
with  the  dust  of  ages  and  despoiled 
by  cellar  damp,  was  sold  at  a  Phila- 
delphia auction  room,  to  which  it  had 
been  brought  by  a  colored  drayman 
who  rescued  it  from  the  basement  of 
an  abandoned  house.  A  restorer  and 
fancier  of  fine  arts  discerned  in  it 
some  merit  and  bought  it  for  a  song. 
The  restoration  enhanced  its  likeli- 
ness  and  value;  the  purchaser  be- 
came certain  it  was  an  auto-portrait 
of  Eichholtz.  He  studied  our  biog- 
raphy and  catalogue  and  was  con- 
vinced; and  when  he  compared  it  with 
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the  features  of  a  descendant  of  Eich- 
holtz  he  was  certain.  A  wealthy  con- 
noisseur and  art  patron  dropped  into 
his  shop,  saw  the  picture,  and,  having 
been  led  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
supposed  author,  without  further  au- 
thentication, bought  it  at  a  price 
three-fold  as  much  as  Eichholtz 
ever  was  paid  for  any  production.  Its 
genuineness  is  yet  to  be  established, 
as  the  family  has  no  trace  of  this 
newly-found  portrait. 

That  the  general  influence  of  the 
portrait  exhibition  led  to  a  local  stim- 
ulation of  interei^t  in  the  fine  arts  has 
already  been  manifested  in  many 
ways.  A  remarkable  illustration  is 
furnished  by  a  letter  sent  to  a  gen 
tleman  interested  in  this  subject  by 
a  citizen  of  the  lower  end  of  Lancas- 
ter county,  who  travels  extensively 
through  the  lower  end  and  adjoining 
parts  of  York  county  and  Maryland, 
and,  therefore,  has  special  opportuni* 
ties  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
ait.  treasures  of  that  locality.  He 
writes  as  follows  to  a  sympathetic 
friend: 

"I  am  in  touch  with  the  owner  of 
some  fine  old  paintings,  among  them 
one  each  of  Henry  and  Mary  Stewart, 
these  are  by  M.  Angelo.  they  are 
genuine  I  wish  to  bring  them  to  the 
notice  of  Morgan  &  Carnegie,  can 
you  put  me  wise  in  the  matter?  if 
you  can  think  I  can  make  it  worth 
your  while  to  do  so." 

Whether  his  reference  to  the  Stu- 
arts involves  the  royal  house  of  Eng- 
land seems  to  be  a  little  uncertain, 
but  the  fact  that  the  portraits  are 
authenticated  as  the  work  of  M.  An- 
gelo certainly  makes  them  worthy  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  now  that 
America's  foremost  patron  of  the  fine 
arts  has  passed  away. 


PattersoD-Andreis  Genealogy 


About  1840  James  Patterson  An- 
drewe,  M.  D.,  commenced  a  compila- 
tion of  a  genealogical  register  of  tlie 
descendants  of  James  and  Mary 
(Montgomery)  Patterson,  founders  of 
the  Little  Britain,  Lancaster  county, 
branch  of  the  Patterson  family,  and 
also  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ches- 
ter county  branch  of  the  Andrews 
family,  of  which  Widow  Andrews  was 
founder;  the  two  families  being  early 
and  closely  connected  by  marriage. 
Dr.  Andrews  continued  hig  register  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occur- 
red in  1876.  Of  recent  years  George 
M.  Black,  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  of  the 
fourth  generation  of  Pattersons  and 
the  fifth  generation  of  Andrewses,  has 
been  making  an  effort  to  continue  the 
lines  of  work  with  the  view  of  putting 
the  whole  pamphlet  into  book  form, 
when  as  near  complete  as  possible. 

Prompt  assistance  Is  asked  of  those 
knowing  themselves  to  be  descended 
from  Widow  Andrews  or  James  and 
Mary   (Montgomery)   Patterson. 

The  subject  is  one  that  should  ap- 
peal to  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
our  county,  especially  resident  in  the 
Lower  End,  where  tooth  strains  of  the 
family  were  numerous  and  influential. 
I  take  it  the  Oolerain  and  Little  Brit- 
ain and  the  Chester  county  Patter- 
sons were  distinct  from  the  family  of 
the  same  name  who  so  largely  peo- 
pled the  Donegal  region  and  left  their 
deep  Imprint  in  that  locality.  James 
Patterson,  the  elder,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  came  from  his  native  county 
of  Antrim.  Ireland,  to  Little  Britain, 
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in  1728.  His  bride,  Mary  Montgom- 
ery, followed  him  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  three  or  four  years  later,  and 
married  him.  Widow  Andrews  and 
her  children  came  later  and  settled  in 
Ciiester  county.  Her  daughter,  Fran- 
ces, married  Robert  Gardner  and  their 
daughter,  Letttia,  married  James 
Montgomery  Patterson,  son  of  James 
and  Mary.  Hence  the  many  Wilson, 
Andrews,  Ewing,  Shippen,  Clendennin, 
Neiper,  Black  and  White  notable  fam- 
ilies of  lower  Lancaster  county.  The 
illustrious  Ramsays — David,  doctor, 
statesman  and  historian;  William,  the 
divine;  and  Nathaniel,  soldier  and 
Treasury  official — were  nephews  of 
one  of  the  women  of  this  Pattterson- 
Andrews  line.  Robert  Pulton,  the  in- 
ventor, through  his  lineage  from  the 
Blacks  and  Smiths,  was  collaterally 
related  to  this  family.  Robert  Ful- 
ton, the  elder,married  his  cousin,Mary 
Smith,  daughter  of  Joseph. 

John  Black,  father  of  the  present 
genealogist  of  this  family,  was  bom 
in  Chester  county,  in  1798.  His  moth 
er,  Hannah  Ross  Black,  was  fuH  cous- 
in of  Robert  Pulton,  of  steamboat 
fame.  Her  mother  was  Isabella  Smith, 
sister  of  Mary  Smith,  mother  of  Pul- 
ton. They  were  daughters  of  Joseph 
Smith,  born  in  Ireland,  1704,  came  to 
Chester  county,  1726,  with  a  brother, 
John,  and  sister,  Mary,  who  married 
William  Fulton.  They  were  grand- 
parents of  Robert,  the  inventor. 

Biographers  became  confused  in  the 
two  Mary  Smiths,  and  many  mistakes 
have  occurred  in  writing  the  family 
lines.  John  (1686),  Mary  (?),  and 
Joseph  (1704),  were  born  in  County 
Monaghan,  Ireland,  chiMren  of  John 
Macdonald  Smith,  bom  in  County  An- 
trim, 1666.  His  parents  came  from 
Scotland,  and  were  named  Macdonald. 
The  name  of  Smith  was  given  to  John 
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by  William  of  Orange,  at  or  about  tho 
time  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  from 
an  incident  that  occurred  wherein  the 
King's  horse  cast  a  shoe,  which  wab 
replaced  by  John  Macdonald.  The 
King  inquired  of  the  man  his  name, 
and  was  told  Macdonald.  The  King 
told  him  his  name  ought  to  be  Mac- 
donald the  smith.  The  remark  was 
heard  by  some  of  Macdonald's  neigh- 
bors, who  dubbed  him  with  the  name, 
and  the  Smith  name  was  adopted  by 
the  family,  and  Smith  it  has  re- 
mained. 


MINUTES  OF  APRIL  MEETING 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  April  4,  1913. 

The  Liancaster  County  Historical 
Society  held  its  monthly  meeting  to- 
night in  the  Smith  Public  Library 
building.  President  Steinman  was  in 
the  chair,  and  Miss  Martha  B.  Clark 
acted  as  secretary  pro  tem.  The  at- 
tendance was  good. 

The  librarian.  Miss  Bausman,  an- 
nounced the  following  donations  re- 
ceived during  March: 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — ^Viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  from  the  University  of 
California ;  Kittochtinny  Historical 
Society,  Volume  VII;  American  Cath- 
olic Historical  Society,  Records;  Leb- 
anon County  Historical  Society;  Penn- 
sylvania-German; Linden  Hall  Echo; 
Two  Oldest  Congregations  of  the 
United  Preebyternan  Church;  Bulle- 
tins of  New  York  Public  Library  and 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh;  Volume 
1  (unbound)  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Historical  Society  Papers,  from  F.  R. 
Diffenderffer;  number  of  copies  of  old 
newspapers,  mostly  of  Lancaster  pub- 
lications, beginning  with  1794,  also 
several  old  documents,  from  F.  R.  Dif- 
fenderffer; number  of  miscellaneous 
pamphlets  from  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle; 
two  political  banner^  of  the  Buchanan 
campaign,  from  FreA  S.  Pyfer. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  the 
donors. 

On  motion  it  was  decided  to  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  the  Herr  Genealogy 
for  $5. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,brought 
up  the  question  of  securing  an  addi- 
tional room  in  the  building  for  the  use 
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of  the  society,  and  on  motion  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  F.  R.  Diffenderf- 
fer,  A.  K.  Hostetter  and  Miss  Baus- 
man,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
library  management  in  reference  to 
the  matter. 

The  name  of  Charles  Ezra  Bowman 
was  proposed  for  membership,  and  the 
following  were  duly  elected:  Charles 
B.  Keller,  Lancaster;  Walter  C.  Ha- 
ger,  Esq.,  Lancaster;  Willis  Rohrer, 
Lancaster,  and  Rev.  H.  T.  Denlinger, 
860  West  Twenty-eighth  street.  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  W.  U.  Heneel,  who  has  been  act- 
ive in  promoting  the  previous  very 
successful  celebrations,  submitted  a 
proposal  for  "Our  Next  Popular  Cele- 
bration," as  follows: 

The  suggestion  has  been  made — 
originating  with  one  of  our  most  active 
and  interested  members.  Judge  Landis 
— that  the  annual  event  of  this 
society,  in  the  nature  of  a  public  and 
popular  celebration,  shall  have  this 
year  for  its  theme  "Lancaster  County 
in  the  War  for  the  Union,"  centering 
around  the  personality  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  that  period,  John 
Fulton  Reynolds,  and  comprising  in 
its  scope  the  erection  of  some  mem- 
orial to  him.  There  are  many  good 
reasons  for  favorable  consideration 
of  this  idea: 

First — ^We  have  celebrated  Lancas- 
ter county  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; and  have  commemorated  our 
great  inventor,  the  German  Mennonite 
settlements,  the  QuiJcer  anti-elavery 
influence.  Now,  the  position  taken  by 
our  community  and  its  people  in  the 
great  epoch  of  preserving  the  Union 
of  States  and  eetabllsiiing  National 
Sovereignty  is  a  subject  of  equal  sig- 
nifhcauce  with  any  of  theee  and  quite 
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fit  to  foTitid  upon  it  a  popular    oele- 
bration. 

Seoomd-^ReyBoldfl  wm  natiTe  to  our 
soil  and  city.  His  family  lived  ber« 
for  giauvatloiui  aiUl  sprant  from  that 
Pr^Mdi  HUfucnot  r&ee,  which  tlu»u^ 
oompamttTely  f«w  In  number  and  t» 
tenningled  almoet  inseparably  wltb 
otter  BtMEtne,  hag  been  large  in  in- 
flaeAoe  and  perrtetent  in  its  chBtmBUn^ 

TMrd^Appelflted  to  the  United 
Military  Academy  by  a  Congreeeman 
of  tMa  dtotriet^  wlio  was  tlie  only 
Penaeylvanlan  to  ever  become  Presi- 
dent OEf  the  United  States,  he  llnteheA 
his  course  with  honors,  dIseharBeA 
leeposelble  duties  tor  fifteen  yeaia  of 
peace,  f6nght  gallantly  and  won  pro 
mctien  in  the  Mexloam  w«r;  tnrrersed 
the  oontlneat  In  military  eaqieditlon 
when  the  path  to  the  Paciflo  was  yvt 
usfbced;  left  the  commandaatshtp  at 
West  Point  for  iMd  seirvlee  at  tlie  out- 
hvettk  of  the  war,  ddscharged  his  duties 
brilliantly  at  e^ery  stage,  un<Ctl,  as- 
signed by  M^Ute  to  faUl  distinction, 
he  fiell  as  a  hero  wearing  battle  har- 
nees  in  the  first  day's  fight  oaeily  at 
that  time,  says  Oowrt  Paris,  historian 
of  the  Civil  War,  the  most  prontolng 
soMier  of  the  anny  of  the  Potomac 

l^ofurtli— The  decisive  battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  the  only  engagement 
of  the  war  on  the  sen  of  a  fi'ee  State. 
The  incidents  of  t3)e  Confederate  in- 
vasion dindctto*  toudied  the  border  of 
Lancaster:  tHe  thund(er  of  the  guns 
was  heard  in  this  city;  and  onr  peo- 
lAe  were  <|uick  to  respond  to  the  call 
for  relief.  It  was  the  supreme  oc- 
casion of  the  whole  war  to  touch 
their  sympathies  and  quicken  their 
activities. 

Finally — ^The  erection  of  another 
outdoor  and  ornamental  memorial  to 
the  illustrious  dead  of    Lancaster,  if 
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related  to  some  eminently  fit  subject 
like  the  one  proposed,  will  likely  lead 
to  others  of  the  kind.  Williamson 
Park  has  been  decorated  with  the 
Handi  tablet.  The  Long  and  Buchanan 
parks,  either  of  them  would  afford  a 
no/ble  site  and  picturesque  backigroond 
for  such  a  marker;  while  the  new 
Boulevard  or  Parkway  under  con- 
struction in  the  West  E>nd  would  af- 
ford numerous  spaces  for  the  location 
of  a  memorial,  whether  modest  or 
elaborate. 

I,  therefore,  move  that  a  committee 
of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair, 
consider  this  subject  and  report  at 
the  next  meeting  upon  the  practica- 
bility of  the  Society  this  year  com- 
memorating, by  a  popular  celebration 
and  enduring  marker,  one  of  the  his- 
toric events  or  characters  of  Lancas- 
ter county. 

President  Steinman  will,  in  the  near 
future,  appoint  the  committee  of 
three,  and  active  work  in  planning  for 
the  big  event  will  be  begun. 

Mr.  Hensel  read  three  short  but 
very  interesting  papers.  One  of  them 
was  on  the  subject,  "To  and  Through 
Churchtown  By  Canal,"  referring  to 
an  early  project  to  connect  Harris- 
burg  and  Philadelphia  by  a  water- 
way. Another  paper  gave  the  Patter- 
son-Andrews genealogy,  while  the 
third  was  entitled,  "An  Artistic  After- 
math," giving  some  facts  about  the 
"First  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Artists  of  the  United  States,** 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1811.  Among 
the  exhibitors  was  our  own  Jacob 
Bichholtz. 

Adjourned. 
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Early  Local  Historical  Items. 


In  the  proceedings  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society  for  the 
month  of  October,  1907,  and  for  the 
month  of  December,  1910,  may  be 
found  lists  of  certain  items  of  early 
Lancaster  county  history  gleaned 
from  the  "American  Weekly  Mer- 
cury," the  earliest  newspaper  of  Penn- 
sylvania, beginning  1719,  and  ending 
its  career  in  1746.  These  items  of 
greater  or  lesser  importance  furnish 
a  certain  department  of  the  historical 
facts  of  our  county,  in  its  earlier  days, 
that  have  value  worth  preserving. 
This  newspaper  is  very  rare,  and  it  is 
believed  that  our  Society  ought  to 
have  a  record  of  its  early  facts. 

The  article  of  December,  1910, 
brings  the  "items'*  down  to  1788,  and 
we  shall  now  proceed  with  a  narra- 
tion of  the  fiame  down  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  paper. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Proprietors 
had  great  difficulty  in  collecting  their 
quit  rents.  In  the  issue  of  the  Mer- 
cury of  June  28,  1739,there  is  one  item 
stating  that  inhabitants  for  several 
years  past  have  neglected  to  appear 
at  the  place  fixed  in  their  patents,  or 
by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  to  pay  their 
quit  rents.  The  item  continues  and 
says  that  inasmuch  as  the  proprietor 
is  agreed  to  take  paper  money  for  all 
lands  patented  before  1732,  that  the 
people  ought  to  appreciate  it  and  pay 
more  promptly.  Notice  is  then  given 
that  Richard  Peters,  the  secretary  of 
the  Proprietor,   among  other   places, 
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would  sit  at  Lancaster,  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster,  from  the  7th  to  the  17th 
of  October,  where  all  persons  who  are 
one  or  more  years  in  arrears  are  re- 
quired to  pay  their  quit  rents,  and,  in 
default,  the  receiver  of  quit  rents  or- 
ders a  distress  to  be  made  immediate- 
ly, in  pursuance  of  law. 

In  the  issue  of  October  4,  1739,  the 
election  figures  of  Pennsylvania  are 
set  forth.  However,  only  those  of 
Philadelphia  county,  Chester  county 
and  Bucks  county  are  given,  showing 
how  large  the  vote  was  for  the  differ- 
ent candidates.  In  Lancaster  county, 
only,  the  names  of  those  elected  are 
mentioned,  but  the  vote  is  not  given, 
wl^ich  is  very  much  to  be  regretted. 
From  the  item  it  appears  that  the 
Chester  county  vote  was  866,  the  Phil- 
adelphia county  vote  555,  and  Bucks 
county  382.  These  are  the  highest 
votes  of  the  officer  receiving  the  high- 
est number  at  those  elections. 

In  the  issue  of  November  29,  1739, 
there  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
tremendous  crowds  that  Rev.  George 
Whitfield  is  drawing  in  Philadelphia 
and  through  Chester  oounty,  etc. 
About  this  time  he  reached  Lancaster 
county  and  preached  at  Pequea,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  the  paper 
does  not  have  an  account  of  this. 

In  the  issue  of  March  11, 1740,  there 
is  an  account  of  Benjamin  Sterrett, 
going  home  from  a  neighbor's  house, 
found  dead  by  a  small  creek.  I  men- 
tion this  only  to  show  that  the  Ster- 
rett ancestry  lived  in  the  western  part 
of  Lancaster  county,  around  Donegal, 
as  we  all  know,  and  in  other  sections. 
Chief  Justice  Sterrett,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  descended 
from  them. 

In  the  issue  of  April  7.  1740,  there 
is  a  glowing  account  of  the  great  joy 
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and  tlie  public  demonstration,  upon 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 
Tlie  item  sets  forth  that  there  was 
booming  of  guns  and  toasts  were 
drunk  to  the  royal  family,  etc..  and  a 
great  love  shown  for  E}ngland.  While 
this  is  a  narration  of  the  doings  in 
Philadelphia  coanty,  it  is  likely  there 
was  considerable  excitement  in  Lan- 
caster county  also.  It  shows  the  great 
love  that  our  county  and  the  others 
had  for  Great  Britain  in  those  early 
days. 

In  the  same  issue,  a  notice  is  given 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  enlist  in  the 
important  expedition  on  foot,  for  tak- 
ing and  plundering  the  most  valuable 
ports  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  that 
they  may  wait  upon  certain  gentle- 
men in  Philadelphia,  and  in  Chester 
county  and  in  Bucks  county;  and  as 
to  Lancaster  county,  directs  that  they 
report  their  names  to  Andrew  Gal- 
breth,  Thomas  Eklwards  and  Thomas 

Smith,  the  late  Sheriff,  and  

Cookman.  We  thus  see  that,  as  early 
as  1740,  this  county  was  active  in  a 
patriotic  way.  It  is  set  forth  that 
the  gentlemen  who  were  to  receive 
the  names  of  those  willing  to  enlist 
are  strictly  prohibited  from  disclosing 
the  name  of  any  person  who  desires 
to  have  his  name  concealed.  This 
notice  appears  in  both  English  and 
German.  I  notice  that  in  the  Second 
Series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
Volume  2,  page  489,  under  the  head 
of  provincial  officers  and  soldiers,  we 
have  for  Lancaster  county  Captain 
Thomas  Edwards,  December  1,  1744; 
Lieut.  Reese  Morgan,  December  1, 
1744;  "Earl  Town,  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania" — also  Captain  William 
Maxwell,  Ehisign  James  Wilkins,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1746-46  (raised  in  Rathmul- 
en     township,      Lancaster     county). 
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These  were  likely  employed  in  King 
Qeorge'8  War.  It  appears  tliat  some 
Lancaster  county  soldiers  deserted, 
as  under  the  date  of  July  24  it  is  sta- 
ted that  Thomas  Fitzpatrick  and  oth* 
ers  deserted  out  of  the  service  at  Oer' 
mantown,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
gone  to  Lancaster  county. 

In  the  issue  of  September  18,  1740, 
we  are  given  a  view  of  how  the  peo- 
ple were  divided  on  the  question  of 
King  George's  War.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  John  Wright,  the  pre- 
siding Justice  of  our  Court,  greatly 
opposed  Governor  Thomas,  who  was 
zealous  in  the  war,  and  the  result  was 
that  Wright  was  not  reappointed  to 
the  Judgeship.  The  feeling  against 
the  war  was  strong  throughout  Lan- 
caster county,  but  in  many  sections 
it  was  very  rampant  in  favor  of  war. 
In  the  issue  of  the  paper  just  stated 
it  is  set  forth  that,  "during  the  later 
part  of  the  last  week,"  there  was  a 
personal  review  by  the  Governor  of 
seven  companies  of  troops  raised,  who 
were  embarking  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  that  the  troops  were  very  cheer- 
ful and  eager  to  go  to  the  front,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  honor  and  wel- 
fare of  the  British  nation.  It  is  set 
forth  that  these  are  the  first  drafts 
ever  made  in  Pennsylvania.  The  ar- 
ticle then  says  that  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  in  these  depraved  times 
to  see  the  Governors  abide  the  re- 
proaches and  clamors  of  the  repre- 
sentatives and  to  undergo  pain  and 
anxiety;  but  to  see  the  Governor,  con- 
trary to  his  own  Interest,  merely 
from  the  dictates  of  duty,  loyalty  and 
zeal  for  the  safety  and  honor  of  our 
mother  country,  bravely  encounter 
hardships,  without  any  assistance 
from  the  Legislature,  simply  to 
fulfill     the    request    of    our     Royal 
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Masters,  reflects  a  resolution,  a  spirit 
unparalleled  in  the  plantations.  It 
seems  Uiat  a  considerable  number  of 
Lancaster  county  people,  especially 
those  bound  to  service,  deserted  their 
masters  and  joined  the  armies.  Among 
others  we  find  that  a  Daniel  Hagen 
ran  away  from  Andrew  Caldwell,  in 
Pequea,  and  others. 

In  the  issue  of  October  2,  1740,  elec' 
tion  returns  are  again  given,  but 
the  figures  are  given  for  Philadelphia 
county  only.The  exact  vote  seems  to 
be  1,822. 

In  the  issue  of  May  14,  1741,  there 
is  a  long  account  of  the  great  public 
rejoicing  throughout  Pennsylvania  be- 
cause of  the  taking  and  destroying  of 
the  forts  and  castles  and  the  battery 
in  the  harbor  of  Carthagena,  and  at- 
tacking the  Spanish  admiral  with  his 
flag  ship  and  sinking  all  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  vessels.  The  article  goes 
on  to  state  that  Pennsylvania  con- 
tributed loyally  to  this  victory,  and 
there  was  a  great  demonstration 
about  the  State  House.  The  Governor 
dined  publicly  with  a  large  body  of 
gentlemen.  The  evening  was  spent 
largely  with  rounds  of  cannon  shot. 
Fifteen  of  the  houses  were  llluminar 
ted.  A  great  bonfire,  which  was  con- 
cluded by  a  whole  pipe  of  Spanish 
wine,  ended  the  celebration.  Lan- 
caster troops  were  in  the  army  that 
reduced  the  Spanish  defenses. 

In  the  issue  of  October  8,  1741,  the 
election  returns  of  Lancaster  county 
are  given,  as  are  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  counties,  but  no  figures. 

Nothing  occurred  until  October  7, 
1742,  when  election  returns  are  again 
given. 

In  the  Issue  of  June  9,  1743,  there 
is  an  account  of  a  report  that  Indian 
outrages  had  been  committed  in  Lan- 
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caster  county;  and  also  In  Skohoon- 
iaty,  or  Jeniaty,  but  it  was  found  tliat 
tliese  things  were  false. 

In  the  issue  of  April  26.  1744,  there 
is  a  long  account  of  the  murder  of 
John  Armstrong,  an  Indian  trader,  in 
or  near  Lancaster,  and  two  or  three 
of  his  servants,  by  some  of  the  Dela- 
ware Indians,  and  the  reason  for  it  as 
set  forth,  namely,  that  a  Delaware  In- 
dian being  indebted  to  Armstrong  for 
some  time,  Armstrong  seized  a  belt  of 
wampum  and  a  horse  for  pay — that  a 
few  days  later  this  Indian  and  five 
others  met  Armstrong  and  his  ser- 
vants going  from  Philadelphia  to  Lan- 
caster with  a  wagon  load  of  goods, 
and  demanded  the  horse  back,  saying 
that  Armstrong  was  overpaid;  that 
Armstrong  refuses  to  do  this,  saying 
that  he  was  not  yet  paid  in  full;  that 
the  Indians  then  turned  aside  to  con- 
sult together,  and  agreed  to  murder 
Armstrong  and  his  servants,  so  i^h&l 
the  servants  could  not  reveal  the  kill- 
ing — that  three  of  these  Indiani»  after- 
wards disavowed'  the  agreement,  but 
the  others  stuck  to  it,  and  rapidly 
followed  Armstrong,  and  when  they 
met  him,  the  Indian  who  wanted  the 
horse  gave  Armstrong  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  his  tomahawk;  that  Arm- 
strong struck  back  with  his  fist;  that 
the  "^o  servants  went  to  Armstrong's 
assistance;  that  one  of  the  other  In- 
dians then  presented  his  gun  and  shot 
one  of  them  and  immediately  loadied 
his  gun  again  and  shot  the  other,  and 
that  by  this  time  Armstrong  was 
dead.  The  account  goes  on  to  state 
that  they  buried  Armstrong,  and  the 
two  men  they  threw  into  the  creek 
or  river,  where  the  bodies  were  found 
afterward  by  inhabitants.  The  goods 
they  conveyed  three  miles  further 
and  put  them  in  a  hole  which  they 
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dug  In  the  ground.  This  account  was 
given  by  the  Indian  who  shot  the  man 
who  was  taken  to  the  Lancaster  jaiL 
The  account  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
king  of  the  Delaware  Indians  prom- 
ised to  see  that  they  were  brought  to 
punishment.  There  are  several  ac- 
counts of  this  killing  in  the  Colonial 
records  and  other  early  historical 
books;  but,  as  this  goes  Into  many 
particulars,  that  those  accounts  do 
not  contain,  I  thought  it  well  to  give 
the  substance  of  this  newspaper  re- 
port. 

In  the  issue  of  June  21,  1744,  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Commissioners 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia  setting 
out  from  Philadelphia  together  for 
Lancaster,  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the 
Five  Nations  of  Indians  in  the  Mg 
Indian  treaty  about  to  be  held  in 
Lancaster  to  ad>Ju8t  differences  that 
existed  between  some  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Virginia  and  a  party  of  the 
Five  Nation  Indians,  who  had  some 
difficulty  about  a  year  earUer;  and 
also  to  strengthen  the  treaty  of  friend- 
ship between  the  Five  Nations  and 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  The  ac- 
count sets  forth  that  several  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania 
went  with  the  party  from  Philadelphia 
to  Lancaster.  The  far-reaching  effect 
and  importance  of  this  great  Indian 
treaty,  at  which  about  560  Indians 
were  present,  is  recorded  in  all  of  the 
historical  books,  and  I  will  spend  no 
time  upon  it.  The  purposes  of  the 
treaty  are  set  out  in  this  newspaper 
report  in  a  slightly  different  way  from 
that  stated  in  the  historical  books. 

In  the  issue  of  November  15,  1744, 
it  is  stated  that  Mushmelon,  the  In- 
dian who  received  the  sentence  of 
death  on  the  5th  of  November,  for  the 
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murder  of  Armstrong  and  his  two 
men,  was  executed. 

In  the  issue  of  May  9,  1745,  there 
is  part  of  a  speech  made  by  the  Got- 
emor  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he 
refers  to  a  letter  he  received  from 
the  Goyemor  of  Virginia,  enclosing 
the  answer  of  the  Catawba  Indians  to 
a  message  he  had  sent  them,  pursu- 
ant to  the  Lancaster  treaty. 

The  American  Weekly  Mercury, 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  above 
Items,  always  took  the  proprietary  or 
aristocratic  side  in  politics.  In  1728 
Benjamin  Franklin  began  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette, which  generally  took 
the  popular  side — ^the  side  of  the  As- 
sembly, or  lower  House,  while  the 
Mercury  took  the  side  of  the  Council, 
the  upper  house. 

We  will  now  give  some  of  the  im- 
portant local  items  from  the  Gazette: 

The  looseness  of  government  and 
its  inefficiency  here  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, just  about  the  time  our  county 
was  organized,  appears  in  an  item  of 
the  Gazette  of  April  12,  1729,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"We  hear  there  are  associated  to- 
gether a  company  of  Irish  robbers, 
the  chief  of  whom  are  said  to  be  one 
Bennett,  whom  they  call  their  cap- 
tain, and  one  Lynch,  whom  they  caJl 
their  Lieutenant,  with  Do^bbs,  Wiggins 
and  many  others, who  skulk  about  this 
and  the  neighboring  provinces;  their 
villainies  being  to  steal  the  best 
horses  and  load  them  with  the  best 
goods,  and  carry  them  off  before  peo- 
ple's faces,  which  they  lately  done  in 
or  about  Conestoga.  It  seemn  their 
usual  practise  has  been  to  steal 
horses  from  this  province  and  the 
Jerseys,  and  carry  them  to  sell  in 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina.   It  is  said  they  began  to  grow 
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more  numerous  and  had  a  place  of 
rendezYous  where  they  met  to  con- 
sult how  to  perpetrate  their  rogueries 
and  to  entertain  all  like  themselves." 

The  petition  asking  for  the  ereo- 
tion  of  this  county  filed  in  Council  re- 
fers also  to  the  lawless  conditions 
here. 

In  the  issue  of  January  13,  1730. 
there  is  a  poem  on  the  different  rivers 
and  creeks  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
the  writer  personifies  each  of  the 
streams  and  makes  them  tell  their 
story. 

A  part  of  our  own  river's  story  is 
as  follows: 

"Last  Si28qiiehanna.vexed  to  meet  delay. 

O'er    rugged    rocks    rolled    rapid    on 

his  way, 

FoaminflT  with  haste  his  Ruler  to  obey. 

The   Father  of   the   floods   began   to 

speak.' 


t» 


"And  all   attend   the   banks  of  Chesa- 
peake," etc. 

The  poem  has  no  merit,  and  I  did 
not  copy  our  Susquehanna's  own 
story.  Modem  poets,  however,  should 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  old  Sus- 
quehanna has  been  praised  in  verse 
over  180  years,  at  least. 

The  character  of  the  neighbors  of 
our  ancestors  here  in  the  Conestoga 
Valley,  In  early  days,  is  shown  in  the 
following  article  of  January  13,  1730, 
in  the  Oazette  (and  in  January  14, 
1729   (30)  in  the  Mercury): 

"A  very  large  panther  was  killed 
near  Conestoga.  He  had  gotten 
among  some  swine  In  the  night- 
time, and  the  owner,  hearing 
their  cries,  went  out  with  a  cou- 
ple of  dogs,  which  drove  the  panther 
up  into  a  great  tree.  Ignorant  of 
what  it  was  that  went  up  the  tree*  he 
made  a  fire  near    it,     and  left  two 
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women  to  watch  while  he  went  to 
fetch  a  neighbor  that  had  a  gun.  They 
fired  at  him  twice,  and  the  second 
time  broke  both  hiB  forelegs;  upon 
which,  to  their  great  surprise,  he 
made  a  desperate  leap  and  fell  to  the 
grouitd  near  the  man,  who  could  just 
get  out  of  his  way.  The  dogs  imme- 
diately sezed  him,  and  with  another 
shot  in  the  head  he  was  dispatched." 

Also  in  the  Mercury  of  January  27, 
this  year,  there  is  an  article  showing 
the  ruggedness  of  womanhood  in  those 
days.    It  is  as  follows: 

"At  Conestoga,  near  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  a  stout  action  was  per- 
formed by  Christopher  Franciscus. 
He  was  gone  to  bed  and  9oon  after 
heard  a  great  disturbance  among  his 
sheep,  which  made  him  suddenly  rise 
and  send  out  his  dog,  himself  hasten- 
ing after  to  his  sheep  pen.  where  a 
large  wolf  was  alarmed  and  was  leap- 
ing over  the  fence  just  as  the  careful 
husbandman  got  there.  The  wolf, 
being  delayed  by  slipping  one  foot 
into  a  cranny  of  the  fence,  the  man 
had  time  and  resolution  to  take  him 
a  strong  grasp  by  the  neck  with  one 
hand  and  by  a  hind  leg  with  the  other 
and  so  pulled  him  down;  and  shifting 
his  hand  from  the  wolf's  leg  to  his 
ear,  and  forcing  his  knee  upon  the 
struggling  beast's  body  and  there  held 
him,  without  being  bitten,  though 
very  hard  to  prevent,  because  the 
trusty '  dog,  worrying  at  the  wolf's 
hinder  part,  the  more  enraged  him. 
Meanwhile  the  man  had  not  neglected 
to  call  for  help.  He  was  heard  by  a 
daughter  of  his,  who  had  the  courage 
and  faithfulness  to  bring  a  knife  and 
relieve  her  father  by  letting  out  the 
entrails  of  the  wolf."  Surely  there 
were  Amazons  in  those  early  Cones- 
toga  days! 
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A  picture  of  the  dangers  and  Jiard- 
8hipe  of  our  forefathers  here  at  home 
is  given  in  the  folk)wing  item,  from 
the  Gazette  of  May  11,  1731: 

"We  hear  from  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster that  on  the  10th  of  February, 
one  Ed  Tadlock  was  found  dead  in  the 
woods  near  Swattarrie  Creek,  having 
been  missing  eleven  days.  He  came 
from  Kent  county,  and  wag  seeking  a 
place  to  settle  himself  and  family; 
but,  losing  his  way,  it  was  thought 
that  he  perished  in  the  cold.  From 
Lancaster  we  also  hear  that  on  the 
26th  of  February  one  James  Hen- 
dricks, riding  in  the  woods  near  Sus- 
quehanna with  his  two  sons,  in  pur- 
suit of  game,  as  they  passed  a  nar- 
row path  in  the  bushes,  the  father's 
gun,  which  would  fire  at  half-cock 
and  had  no  guard  to  the  trigger,  went 
off  and  shot  his  son  James  in  the 
back.  Three  years  ago  this  boy,  in 
February,  killed  his  cousin,  who  was 
hunting  turkeys  with  him." 

An  article  of  May  6th  discloses  the 
dangers  from  fires  In  the  woods,  etc.: 

"From  Lancaster  county,  we  hear 
that  on  the  18th,  the  woods  being  on 
fire,  some  people,  fearing  their  fence 
would  be  burned,  went  out  to  prevent 
it,  and  a  child  .following  them,  wan- 
dered among  the  woods,  and  being 
surrounded  by  fire,  the  fiames  seized 
its  clothes  and  it  was  burned  to 
death. " 

In  the  issue  of  February  8,  1732, 
there  is  an  account  of  the  dangers 
and  horrors  some  of  our  Conestoga 
Palatines  went  through  in  reaching 
their  new  home.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

"There  Is  a  letter  in  town  from 
some  Palatines  who  embarked  at  Rot- 
terdam in  June  last  la  a  ship  bound 
for  this  place,  but  instead  arrived  at 
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Martha's  Vineyard,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  New  Elngland— containing  an 
account  that  the  ship,  being  four  and 
twenty  weeks  in  her  passage,  their 
provisions  fell  short,  and  in  the  last 
eight  weeks  they  had  no  bread;  but 
a  pint  of  grouts  was  all  the  allowance 
for  five  persons  per  day.  They  ate 
all  the  rats  and  mice  they  could  catch, 
and  the  price  of  a  rat  was  18d.  and  of 
a  mouse  Gd.  and  water  6d.  a  quart 
That  seven  persons  died  of  hunger 
and  thirst  in  one  night;  and  of  150 
passengers,  which  came  on  board  at 
Rotterdam,  over  100  were  miserably 
starved  to  death.  When  at  length  it 
pleased  God  that  a  sloop  should  meet 
them  and  conducted  the  ship  into 
Homes-Hole,  a  harbor  of  the  above- 
named  island.  In  the  first  three  days 
after  their  arrival  fifteen  more  died, 
who  had  been  reduced  so  low  by  fam- 
ine that  it  WBA  impossible  to  recover 
them.  They  write  further  that  they 
think  if  they  had  continued  at  sea 
three  days  longer,  they  should  all 
have  died,  no  one  being  able  to  hand 
another  drop  of  water.  But  the  good 
people  of  the  island  are  very  chaiv 
itable  to  them  and  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  refresh  them;  so  that 
many  who  were  famished  and  near 
death  began  to  revive,  but  none  are 
yet  strong  enough  to  travel." 

What  was  done  for  their  relief  ap- 
pears in  an  article  in  the  same  paper, 
dated  February  22.    It  is  as  follows: 

''Governor  Gordon  has  been  pleas- 
ed to  write  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
of  Boston,  in  behalf  of  the  distressed 
Palatines  on  Martha's  Vineyurd  as 
follows: 

"  'Sir — On  the  application  of  several 
Germans  and  others  from  the  Pala- 
tines, now  inhabiting  this  province,  I 
am  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  their 
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unhappy  countrymen,  wlio,  after  a 
passage  of  twenty-four  weeks  from 
Rotterdam,  are  lately  arrived  at  a 
port  in  your  govemment,  near  R.  I., 
as  I  suppose.  The  enclosed  being  an 
exact  translation  of  a  letter  from 
them  to  a  Dutch  Minister  here,  sets 
forth  fully  their  calamitous  circum« 
stances,  and  the  horrid  barbarity  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  by 
Lohb,  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who 
seems  to  have  formed  a  design  to 
destroy  them,  in  order  to  possess  him- 
self of  their  effects,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  very  considerable,  when 
they  embarked.  A  gentleman  of  your 
goodness  and  humanity  cannot  but 
be  moved  with  pity,  for  the  miserable 
condition  of  these  poor  wretches,  and 
with  a  just  indignation  against  the 
author  of  their  misfortunes.  And  as 
it  will  be  an  act  of  great  charity  to 
releave  and  protect  the  first,  it  will 
be  no  less  a  necessary  act  of  justice 
to  call  the  last  to  strict  account  That 
If  he  cannot  acquit  himself  of  what  is 
laid  to  his  charge,  he  may  reap  the 
just  reward  of  his  oppression  and  cru- 
elty. 

"'I  am  with  much  respect,  sir,  etc. 
"  Thiladelphia  Feb.  9, 1782.' " 

And  in  the  issue  of  May  18th  we 
have  a  brief  account  of  the  slow  prog- 
gress  of  these  suffering  people  on 
their  toilsome  journey  from  Boston 
to  their  final  home  with  their  brethren 
here  in  this  land  of  Pequea  and  Ck>n- 
estoga. 

It  is  as  follows: 

"Philadelphia,  May  18— Saturday 
last  arrived  here  34  Dutch  passen- 
gers, being  those  who  came  into  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  half  starved  in  Decem- 
ber last.  They  have  since  been  in 
Boston,   where   they  say  the   people 
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took  them  into  their  houses  and  used 
them  very  kindly,  so  that  many  of 
them  were  at  no  charge,  all  the  while 
they  waited  for  passage;  and.  more- 
over, a  collection  was  made  among 
the  inhabitants  for  their  relief,  by 
which  £200  was  gathered  and  given 
to  them.  The  captain  who  brought 
them  from  Holland  was  prosecuted 
there  on  their  account;  but  the  accu- 
sations against  him  were  not  made 
good  and  he  was  acquitted  and  has 
since  arrested  those  five  who  signed 
the  letter  for  damages,  and  they  are 
forced  to  remain  behind  to  answer 
his  action.  'Tis  said  the  people  who 
arrived  here  complain  almost  as  much 
of  being  abused  by  those  five,  who 
were  the  chief  persons  among  them, 
as  they  in  their  letter  did  of  the  cap- 
tain." 

It  may  be  that  some  of  our  own  an- 
cestors were  among  that  desolate 
body  of  men  and  women,  fleeing  to 
this  land  to  escape  persecution  and 
poverty  at  home  In  Europe. 

Another  picture  of  the  dreadful  ex- 
periences which  ignorant  Palatines 
subjected  themselves  to  in  their  tedi- 
ous journey  to  our  land  is  shown  in 
an  item  of  the  same  paper  of  October 
19,  1732.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Sunday  last  arrived  here  Captain 
Tymberton,  in  17  weeks  from  Rotter- 
dam, with  220  Palatines — 44  died  in 
the  passage.  About  three  weeks  ago, 
the  passengers  dissatisfied  with  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  were  so  impru- 
dent as  to  make  a  mutiny,  and,  being 
the  stronger  party,  have  ever  since 
had  the  government  of  the  vessel, 
giving  orders  from  among  themselves 
to  the  captain  and  sailors,  who  were 
threatened  with  death  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience. Thus,  having  sight  of 
land,   they   carried   the  vessel  twice 
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backwards  and  forwards  between  our 
capes  and  Virginia^  looking  for  a 
place  to  go  ashore,  they  knew  not 
where.  At  length  they  compelled  the 
sailors  to  cast  the  anchor  near  Cape 
May,  and  eight  of  them  took  the  boat 
by  force  and  went  ashore;  from 
whence  they  have  been  five  days  com- 
ing up  by  land  to  this  place,  where 
they  found  the  ship  arrived.  Those 
concerned  in  taking  the  boat  are  com- 
mitted to  prison." 

Those  indeed  were  times  that  tried 
men's  souls. 


Tbe  Early  Settlement  and  History  of 
Little  Britain  Tofnsbip,  Including 
Fnlton  Tow  nsbip 


The  first  surrey  and  grant  of  lands 
in  Lancaster  county  was  in  this  town- 
ship. Little  Britain,  which  included  in 
its  early  settlement  the  territory  now 
called  Fulton  township,  and  consti- 
tutes the  extreme  southern  end  of 
the  so-called  Southern  End  of  Lancas- 
ter county.  If  we  were  to  define  the 
"Southern  End"  as  it  is  understood  to- 
day, or  the  Lower  End,  we  would  say 
that  it  was  the  entire  section  lying 
south  of  the  Buck  ridge,  and  bounded 
on  its  western  boundary  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna,  touching  for  ten  miles 
along  its  southern  end  the  historic 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  well-nigh 
thirty  miles  of  it  bordering  upon  and 
bounded  on  the  east  and  southeast  by 
the  beautiful  Octoraro,  and  all  includ- 
ed now  in  the  townships  of  Little  Brit- 
ain, Fulton,  Colerain  and  the  Dru- 
mores.  This  entire  section  is  too 
rich  in  material  for  history  and  his- 
torical sketches  to  be  covered  within 
the  scope  of  any  one  paper.  Yet  it  is  all 
so  intimately  connected,  each  with 
the  other,  as  to  be  hard  to  separate 
and  give  anything  like  an  intelligent 
story  of  its  earliest  settlement.  How- 
ever, I  am  constrained  by  the  circum- 
stances and  the  limitations  of  the 
paper  to  confine  myself  to  the  original 
towuBhip  of  Little  Britain,  which  now 
includes  Fulton  township,  originally  a 
portion  of  the  same.  Within  its  limits 
and  boundaries  live  the  descendants 
of  the  people  who  have  probably  done 
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more  in  the  making  of  history  for 
LAncaster  county  and  in  bringing  its 
name  to  the  forefront,  as  the  home  of 
patriots,  scholars  and  statesmen,  than 
any  other  section  of  like  extent  or  ter- 
ritory within  our  county's  limits.  Not 
only  have  they  made  the  name  of 
Lancaster  county  famous  throughout 
the  boundaries  of  our  ^State,  but  its 
fame  is  not  even  limited  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  nation.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  detail  either  the 
history  or  lives  of  these  most  prom- 
inent of  her  men,  but,  rather,  to  put 
into  the  records  of  our  Society  some 
facts  less  prominent  in  the  history 
of  this  territory,  for  abler  pens  and 
tongues  than  mine  have  already 
sounded  the  fame  of  the  great  men  of 
this  section. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally 
known,  yet  it  is  a  well-established 
fact,  that  in  Little  Britain  township 
the  first  land  within  Lancaster  county 
limits  was  surveyed  and  granted 
under  legal  and  governmental  regu- 
lations. This  tract  was  known  in  the 
original  grant  as  "Milcom  Island,"  and 
it  was  surveyed  by  John  Wilmer  in 
1704,  who,  apparently,  was  of  the  sec- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  though  it  is  con- 
ceded that  this  land  was  not  occupied 
by  an  actual  residential  settler  until 
1715,  thus  antedating  in  the  grant  by 
six  years  the  early  settlement  of  the 
Mennonites,  and  being  followed  by 
actual  warrants  and  settlement,  but 
four  years  after  that  Mennonite  set- 
tlement Milcom  Island  consisted  of  a 
tract  of  1,000  acres,  surveyed  perfect- 
ly rectangular  in  form,  exactly  twice 
as  long  as  it  was  wide,  and  extending 
the  long  way  north  and  south.  As 
nearly  as  it  can  be  located  to-day,it  in- 
cluded that  section  lying  southwest  of 
Little  Britain  postofflce,  also  known 
as  Blim,  and  extending  down  to  and 
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beyond  Kirk's  Mills  and  Wris^tsdale 
village,  and  within  the  boundaries, 
among  others,  farms  of  Lewis  J.  Kirk 
and  Dr.  James  A.  Peoples,  both  of 
whom  are  direct  descendants  of  the 
very  earliest  settlers  of  this  section; 
also  the  farms  now  owned  by  Dr.  Ed. 
Wright,  Howard  Coates,  James  Pax- 
son,  the  William  King  farm  and  the 
Brabsons  and  the  Susan  Griffith  f^trm, 
who  likewise  were  among  the  earliest 
in  that  section.  John  Wllmer  trans- 
ferred the  warrant  to  Randal  Janney 
a  few  years  after  obtaining  it,  and  he, 
in  turn,  transferred  It  to  John  Budd 
and  Sarah  Morrey.  In  1714  Budd  and 
Morrey  exchanged  it  for  two  warrants 
for  500  acres  each  near  Philadelphia 
county,and  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
proprietaries.  Immediately  thereafter, 
or  on  November  5,  1714,  the  northern 
half  of  this  tract  was  granted  by  war- 
rant to  Alexander  Ross,  who  after- 
ward sold  it  to  John  Jamison,  June  5, 
1725,  and  the  Joseph  Jamison  farm  is 
now  a  portion  of  the  original  tract,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover. 
The  exact  time  at  which  buildings 
were  erected  and  permanent  settle- 
ment made  does  not  appear,  but  the 
indications  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
must  have  been  very  soon  after  the 
date  of  Robs'  warrant  thereto  in  1714. 
The  southern  half  was  not  settled  un- 
til some  twenty  years  thereafter, when 
patents  were  granted  for  it  to  Bllsha 
Gatchell  and  Henry  Reynolds.  Bach 
was  of  equal  portion.  This  lower 
half  runs  down  into  the  hills  of  Oo- 
toraro,  and  is  much  rougher  and  less 
easy  of  cultivation  than  the  more 
northerly  portloois,  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  delay  in  its  settlement 
Before  1742  most  of  the  surrounding 
land  was  located,  and  in  the  name  of 
persons  whose  family  name  is  still  ex- 
tant in  that  section,  being  such  well- 
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known  names  as  William  Olbson, 
David  Mo€k>mb,  Benjamin  Delworth, 
Janet  Jamison.  Among  the  other  ear- 
lier settlers,  whose  descendants  are 
there  to-day,  are:  William  King,  Wi^ 
liam  N.  Griffith,  Sarah  Phillips  and 
Rachel  J.  Pickering,  Samuel  Carter 
and  Seth  Kinsey. 

This  section  of  our  county  is  of 
great  natural  fertility,  especially  the 
valleys,  with  the  large,  magnificent 
streams  of  water  running  through 
thetm,  while  yielding  to-day  fertile 
pasture  land  and  fine  crops  of  wheat, 
com  and  oats,  hay  and  potatoes,  that 
at  that  day  were  clad  in  immense  for- 
ests of  oak,che8tnut  and  hickory;  and 
no  doubt  the  valleys  of  the  Ootoraro, 
the  Conowingos  and  the  smaller 
streams,  Peters'  Creek  and  their  hun- 
dreds of  tributaries,  made  this  a  great 
natural  hunting  ground  of  the  Indians 
of  that  day.  These  same  natural  at- 
tractions soon  became  known  to  the 
very  early  Quaker  settlement,  which 
is  now  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Iine,though  when  settled  was  believed 
to  be  within  the  boundaries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  part  of  the  lands  grant- 
ed to  Penn  by  his  sovereign.  That 
section  covered  and  included  the  vil- 
lages and  surrounding  country,  the 
Brick  Meeting-house,  Rising  Sun  and 
Colora,  known  by  the  general  name  of 
the  Nottinghams. 

As  is  well  known,  they  were  settled 
before  the  dawning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  if  I  recall  rightly,  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Not- 
tingham settlement  was  held  some  fif- 
teen years  ago.  The  Nottingham  set- 
tlement was  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  Friends,  or  commonly  called 
"Quakers,"  and  was  very  extensive 
and  apparently  prosperous,  not  only 
as  a  farming  community,  but  in  their 
religious  organizations,  and  a  number 
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of  "Meetings"  were  established  prior 
to  1700.  Very  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  about  1716,  or  there- 
after, this  Quaker  population  was  at- 
tracted to  the  northwestward  across 
the  Octoraro  waters,  by  the  fertility 
and  natural  resources  of  that  land,  at- 
tested by  the  evidence  of  the 
giant  oakB,  hickories,  chestnut,  pop- 
lars and  sycamores,  which  only  at- 
tain their  greatest  growth  in  the  most 
fertile  land.  When  this  evidence  was 
contrasted  by  the  early  Nottingham 
settlers  with  the  scrubby  growths  of 
oak,  pine  and  cedars  that  clad  too 
many  of  the  hills  of  their  chosen  sec- 
tions, the  Nottinghams,  they  began 
to  move  into  it  in  increasing  numbers, 
many  of  them  stopping  in  the  sec- 
tions now  in  the  limits  of  Little  Brit- 
ain, but  more  of  them  going  further 
over  into  the  fertile,  smoother  land  of 
the  Conowingo  Valley,  included  in  the 
present  boundaries  of  Fulton  town- 
ship. Among  the  first  to  take  up  and 
patent  lands  in  Fulton  township  was 
Bmanuel  Qrubb,  who,  on  December 
10,  1713,  or  but  three  years  after  the 
Mennonite  settlement,  patented  100 
acres  of  land,  immediately  adding  200 
to  it  and  soon  thereafter  200 
more.  This  section  was  granted  by 
warranty,  under  the  name  of  "Three 
Partners,"  and  now  includes  those 
fine  farm  lands  of  Annie  Wood,  Cyrus 
Herr  and  brother,  Levi  Kirk  and 
others,  and  includes  the  village  of 
Pleasant  Qrove  and  vicinity.  Soon  fol- 
lowing Grubb  came  William  Teague, 
who,  on  June  6,  1715,  secured  a  war- 
rant for  a  tract  known  as  "Teague's 
Endeavor,"  and  one  year  thereafter 
another  tract  called  "Teague's  For- 
est." These  tracts  are  now  or  late- 
ly were  in  possession  of  James  Max- 
well's descendants,  the  Davis  Brown 
tract,  the  Jerry  B.  Haines  tract,  own- 
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ed  by  Eugene  M.  Haines  to-day.  We 
find  that  on  August  24,  1726,  an  exten- 
sive tract,  containing  some  600  acres, 
was  patented  to  Thomas  Johnson. 
This  tract  seems  to  have  covered  and 
included  the  land  extending  up  and 
around  Peach  Bottom,  including  the 
famous  slate  quarries  of  that  section, 
later  owned  by  Jeremiah  B.  Brown,  a 
very  prominent  man  in  his  day,  and 
James  A.  Caldwell  and  the  Sanders 
McSparran  farm,  also  the  large  farm, 
known  as  Timothy  Haines',  now  own- 
ed by  Dr.  A.  H.  Stubbs. 

Another  influx  of  settlers  shortly 
followed,  confining  themselves  more 
directly  to  the  more  heavily  timbered 
land  of  the  Conowingo  Valley.  Among 
the  first  of  these  was  James  King, 
whose  descendants  are  many  in  that 
section,  and  the  extensive  family  of 
Browns,  who  took  up  600  or  700  acres 
in  and  about  that  section,  extending 
from  Wakefield,  or  Penn  Hill,  across 
to  Fulton  House,  and  as  far  south  as 
Texas.  These  tracts  were  patented, 
one  of  them  by  James  King,  called  the 
Cave  Lands,on  both  sides  of  the  Cono- 
wingo Creek,  which  at  that  time  was 
spelled  "Canarawango,"  which  is  an 
Indian  word,  and  is  interpreted  to 
mean  "canoe  won't  go."  The  first 
portion  of  this  tract  stayed  in  the 
King  name  for  many  years,  and  in- 
cluded the  Bradley's  Mill  farm,  the 
Annie  Yocum  farm,  now  owned  by  the 
Bradleys,  and  the  Montillon  Brown 
farm,  now  owned  by  D.  F.  Magee,  on 
which  farm  is  still  standing  the  per- 
manent homestead  of  brick,  slate- 
covered,  built  after  the  log-cabin  days, 
and  still  is  bearing  its  date  of  1760. 
North  of  that,  further  up  the  Cono- 
wingo, lands  were  patented  by  the 
Caldwells,  the  Ewings,  the  Stubbs, 
the  Porters  and  the  Bradleys.  Very 
early   in   its   history,    the   family    of 
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Browns,  OBually  designated  as  the 
"Nottingham"  Browns,  came  into  this 
section.  Though  I  have  not  discover- 
ed that  they  were  the  original  patent- 
ees of  any  of  our  earliest  grants,  but 
Jeremiah  B.  Brown  patented  an  ex- 
tensive tract,  600  acres,  apparently 
covering  and  including  the  section 
now  known  as  the  Day  Wood  farm, 
the  Annie  Wood  farm  at  Goshen  vil- 
lage, the  Levi  and  Slater  Brown  sec- 
tion and  probably  some  portions  of 
the  adjoining  farms.  He  took  his  patp 
ent  under  the  name  of  "Goshen."  As 
we  know,  according  to  Biblical  his- 
tory, this  was  the  "land  flowing  with 
milk   and  honey." 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  claim 
to  that  title  in  its  earliest  days,  no 
one  can  now  go  into  that  section,  and, 
from  its  gently  rolling  hilltops,  near 
the  residence  of  Neal  Hambleton,look 
over  these  broad  flelds  of  grain  and 
meadows,  dotted  with  hundreds  of 
lowing  kine,  that  literally  furnish  the 
milk  to  the  creameries  at  Fulton 
House,  Goshen,  West  Brook  and  Brad- 
leys,  and  fail  to  feel  that  this  section 
is  most  appropriately  named. 

Last  summer  the  writer,  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  a  most  beautiful  day,  at- 
tending a  social  gathering  on  that  old 
historic  meeting-house,  at  Penn  Hill, 
which  lies  Just  a  little  westward  up 
out  of  this  valley,  sitting  in  the  center 
of  the  meeting  house,  looked  out  of 
the  open  door  to  the  east.  Within 
the  focus  of  his  view,  from  the  center 
of  the  meeting  house,  confined  by  the 
Jambs  of  the  door,  opening  to  the  east, 
a  magnificent  horoscope  was  given, 
including  the  center  of  Goshen;  and  a 
fairer,  more  fertilly-productive  stretch 
of  hillside,  meadow  land  and  gently- 
receding  fields  of  grain  and  grass  has 
seldom  come  within  my  view  at  one 
glance. 
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The  Browns,  who  have  descended 
from  the  original  Jeremiah  B.,  and, 
we  think,  his  brothers,  included  In 
tb.eir  stock,  in  those  early  days,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  a  Judge  of  our 
Courts,  and  later  that  masterful  me- 
chanic and  engineer,  William  Brown, 
engineer-in-chlef  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  likewise  the  present 
representative  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  from  this  county,  J. 
Hay  Brown,  formerly  of  the  Bar  of 
Lancaster  county. 

Still  further  northward  and  east- 
ward up  the  Conowingo  and  towards 
the  Britain  township  line  of  to-day,  in 
1743  a  tract  was  located  by  William 
Montgomery,  and  remained  in  the 
Montgomery  family  for  100  years,  and 
his  descendants  still  remain  there- 
abouts. This  covers  the  land  now 
owned  by  Jason  Walton,  Lindley  Pat- 
terson, Wm.  Black  and  Robert  Black, 
and  westward  of  that  the  same  year, 
1742,  William  Fulton  took  up  393 
acres,  lying  along  the  Conowingo 
Creek,  which  were  surveyed  to  one 
James  Gillespie,  which  tract  was  in- 
creased by  three  other  pieces,  making 
it  a  tract  of  nearly  600  acres.  This 
seems  to  have  covered  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Frank  C.  Pyle  mill,  the 
Smedley  property,  John  Landis  Kerr's 
property  and  probably  the  Dr.  Gryder 
property,  now  Shoemaker's.  The  pres- 
ent Pyle's  mill  was  early  erected  on 
this  property,  and  is  the  third,  and  is 
among  the  oldest  mils  in  the  southern 
end  of  the  county. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  building  of  mills 
quickly  followed  the  clearing  and 
fanning  of  the  land,  as  they  were  a 
necessary  part  of  the  industries, which 
were  required  in  the  lives  of  the  early 
settlers.  As  stated  above,  the  Pyle 
mill  was  among  the  early  ones,  but 
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what  was  known  as  Woods'  mills,close 
to  the  present  Gtoshen  store,  probably 
antedated  it  by  a  few  years;  and  at 
or  about  the  same  period,  a  mile  or 
so  lower  down  the  stream,  the  Brad- 
ley mill,  owned  by  Frank  Bradley, 
the  son  of  Amos  K.  Bradley,  was  buUt 
on  a  tract  which  was  patented  under 
date  of  February  25,  1743,  and  the  An- 
nie Woods  mill,  southeast  of  Pleasant 
Qrove,  was  erected  at  a  very  early 
date. 

But  the  very  first  mill  of  all  built 
was  in  that  section  in  1733,  and  was 
known  as  King's  mill,  and  located 
partly  on  land  now  owned  by  D.  F. 
Magee  and  partly  owned  by  Augus- 
tus Heeps,  and  stood  close  to  the 
bridge  called  the  "twin  bridges,"  span- 
ning the  Conowingo  between  these  two 
farms.  Only  the  old  marks  of  the 
foundation  wallg  and  race  are  now 
visible,  all  vestige  of  the  mill  having 
disappeared  years  ago. 

Returning  again  to  the  east  side  of 
this  section,  we  find  among  the  very 
earliest  patents  preceding  the  Men- 
nonite  settlement  by  three  years  was 
a  warrant  dated  June  10,  1707,  to  Ed- 
ward Pleadwell,  for  700  acres  of  land. 
It  was  in  the  extreme  southern  edge 
of  Little  Britain  township,  and  includ- 
ed what  is  now  famous  as  Woods' 
chrome  banks,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
the  Octoraro  creek,  in  a  bend  of  the 
creek,  below  Idea's  bridge.  Whether 
there  was  any  actual  settlement  of 
this  land  at  or  about  that  time  it  is 
hard  to  determine;  but  that  the  value 
of  the  land  was  known  and  recognized 
and  first,  we  may  say,  discovered  by 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Nottingham 
Quaker  section,  is  very  apparent.  In 
this  section,  centrally  located,  on  the 
10th  of  January,  1792,  was  established 
the  meeting-house  and  burial-ground 
known  as  "Eastland,"  the  founders  and 
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first  trustees  of  which  were  Henry 
Reynolds,  Reuben  Reynolds,  James 
Harlan,  Henry  Reynolds,  Jr.,  and  Ab- 
ner  Brown,  and  six  acres  and  thirty- 
five  perches  of  land  were  set  aside 
for  the  purposes  of  the  meeting-house. 
The  meeting,  though  not  large,  is  still 
maintained.  The  meeting-house  at 
Penn  Hill  was  founded  many  years 
prior  to  this,  however,  and  was  first 
conducted  as  a  branch  of  the  Notting- 
ham monthly  meeting.  On  the  14th 
of  June,  1749,  it  was  erected  into  a 
separate  meeting,  at  least  the  pro- 
ceedings looking  to  that  end  were  in- 
stituted at  that  time,  and  John  Smith, 
Joshua  Johnson,  Joshua  Pusey,  Thos. 
Carleton,  Robert  Lewis  and  James 
Robinson  met  at  James  King's  resi- 
dence, and  finally,  on  May  11, 1752,  re- 
ported in  favor  of  building  a  meeting- 
house, and  on  March  17,  1758,  a  con- 
veyance for  the  land  from  Michael 
King  was  made  to  Samuel  Boyd, 
Joshua  Brown,  Isaac  Williams  and 
Vincent  King  as  trustees,  and  a  house 
was  erected.  It  is  located  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge  between  Cono- 
wmgo  and  Puddle-Duck  creeks.  There 
is  a  thriving  congregation  belonging 
to  this  meeting  to  this  day  including 
many  of  the  most  prominent  families 
of  that  section  Their  forefathers  for 
several  generations  back  sleep  in  the 
adjacent  cemetery,  and  to  read  the 
names  on  the  lowly  tombstones,dating 
back  150  to  160  years,  is  an  epitome 
of  the  biographical  history  of  that 
section. 

Farther  eastward  and  northward  in 
Little  Britain  township,  and  overlap- 
ping into  Coleraine  and  into  the  Dru- 
mores,  we  find  to-day  the  descendants 
of  the  Scotch-Irish  race,  whose  ances- 
tors settled  through  that  section  at  a 
later  day,  but  who  played  no  less  im- 
portant  part   in   the   histoi*y   of   the 
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Lower  Bnd,  from  that  period  at  which 
they  came.  We  find  among  them  the 
names  of  Fulton,  Ramseys,  Whiteside, 
Oeneral  Steele,  Hayes,  Patterson,  Mc- 
Caullagh,  Linton,  Clendennin,  Fergu- 
sons, MoConnell  and  many  others  that 
were  of  the  fighting  Irish  hlood  and  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  peaceful  Qua- 
ker. Each  played  a  useful  and  neces- 
sary part  in  the  up-huilding  of  this 
section,  hut  the  names  of  the  latter 
only  hecome  prominent  when  war 
overtook  our  country  and  their  ser 
vices  were  needed  as  soldiers  and 
commanders  and  the  story  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  their  story  is  one,  and  it 
will  be  another  one  for  me  to  relate, 
which  I  hope  to  do  at  no  distant  day. 

JOHN   C.    LEWIS. 

Before  the  reading  of  the  above 
paper,  Mr.  Magee  stated  that  he  had 
drawn  much  of  his  information  and 
data  for  the  same  from  the  notes  and 
writings  of  one  John  C.  Lewis,  EiSq., 
a  noted  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  sur- 
veyor of  the  Southern  End,  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted,  and,  incident- 
ally, gave  a  short  and  interesting  talk 
on  the  man,  somewhat  as  follows: 

John  C.  Lewis,  Esq.,  was  for  many 
years  a  noted  character  in  the  Lower 
End,  and  his  peculiar  talents,  acquire- 
ments and  eccentricities  made  him  a 
noted  figure  in  that  section  for  many 
years.  He  came  into  the  neighbor- 
hood in  the  early  fifties,  and  began 
teaching  school  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  his  early  life  before  that 
time  was  a  mystery.  After  his  death 
it  developed  that  he  came  from  Mont- 
gomery county  and  his  friends  came 
on  to  claim  a  small  estate  which  he 
left.  He  taught  school  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Britain,  Fulton  and  Dm- 
more  townships. 
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He  was  an  omniyorous  reader,  and, 
being  possessed  of  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory. Us  fund  of  knowledge  on  all  sub- 
jects was  very  extended,  and  only  Ms 
peculiarities  and  eccentricities  in  bis 
metbods  and  bablts  of  life  kept  blm 
from  attaining  tbe  distinction  to 
wblcb  be  would  otberwlse  bave  be- 
come entitled.  He  was  a  good  school 
teacher  as  long  as  be  followed  it,  but 
in  later  life  be  devoted  all  of  bis  time 
that  be  cared  to  devote  to  labor  to 
land  surveying  and  conveyancing,  and 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  Justice 
of  tbe  Peace,  which  he  held  for  many 
succeeding  terms  in  E3ast  Drumore 
township. 

His  active  life  there  extended  from 
about  1850  to  1892,  when  he  died, 
though  the  last  few  years  of  It, 
through  Illness,  he  was  not  able  to  do 
much  surveying.  During  this  long 
period  he  had  surveyed  the  greater 
number  of  the  farms  in  the  Southern 
End,  some  of  them  several  times,  and 
hds  wonderful  memory,  it  is  said, 
served  him  so  well  that  he  could  walk 
into  a  thicket  of  underbrush  and 
leaves  and,  after  looking  around  a 
while,  would  say,  "that  corner  ought 
to  be  about  here,"  and,  thrusting 
down  his  Jacob's  staff,  would  hit  the 
stone  fairly.  He  was  very  fond  of  his- 
tory, and  as  he  badjn  searching  titles, 
traced  to  their  first  source,  the  titles 
of  nearly  all  farms  of  that  section,  his 
fund  of  information  on  this  line  was 
wonderful,  and  always  accurate  and 
complete. 

He  was  for  some  years  County  Sur- 
veyor, and  took  great  interest  in  this 
work,  and  other  surveyors  soon  found 
he  was  their  master  when  it  came  to 
establishing  correctly,  disputed  lines. 

His  great  fault  was  his  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  conventionalities  of  dress 
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or  cleanliness.  Dressed  at  his  best 
he  looked  like  a  tramp»  only  perhaps 
a  little  bit  dirtier  and  more  completely 
unkempt  and  shabby.  There  are  many 
stories  told  of  him  in  this  regard. 
Most  of  them,  however,  will  hardly 
bear  retelling  here,  but  among  them 
is  the  following,  which  shows  at  a 
glance  the  character  of  the  man.  I 
should  state  that  he  always  used  the 
very  best  of  language,  absolutely  cor- 
rect in  grammar,  diction  and  spelling, 
and  wrote  a  very  fine  hand,  as  all  of 
his  work  amply  attests. 

The  story  is  that  at  one  time  when 
he  was  County  Surveyor  he  had  occa- 
sion to  meet  several  high  officials  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  locate 
a  certain  line.  The  officials  came  on 
the  ground  and  waited  some  time  for 
the  County  Surveyor,  thinking  he  had 
not  come.  Seeing  an  old  man  sitting 
by  the  roadside  a  little  distance  away, 
they  went  to  him  to  ask  if  he  had 
seen  the  Surveyor.  They  found  him 
sitting  on  a  stone,  dressed  mainly  in 
an  old  blue  army  overcoat,  a  dirty 
shirt  rolled  back  at  the  collar  showing 
a  brawny,  hairy  chest,  pants  with 
but  few  buttons  and  not  enough 
patches  to  cover  his  nakedness,  a  pair 
of  old  plough  shoes  were  on  his  <eet, 
minus  strings,  and  no  stockings,  and 
all  crowned  by  a  hat  in  which  his 
thick  shock  of  grizzly  hair  formed 
the  roof;  he  sat  contentedly  munch- 
ing his  lunch,  consisting  of  five  cents' 
worth  of  crackers  and  cheese  from 
the  neighboring  store.  In  answer  to 
their  inquiries  for  the  missing  Sur- 
veyor he  arose,  and,  with  a  perfect 
Chesterfleldian  bow  and  military  sa- 
lute, he  said:  "No  doubt  I  am  the 
gentleman  whom  you  seek.  I  am  at 
your  service  when  you  are  ready." 

He  lived  and  held  his  office  in  a  lit- 
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tie  eight  by  ten  shop  about  a  mile  be- 
low the  Unicom.  This  office  was 
stacked  on  all  sides  with  many  old 
deeds,  title  briefs  and  notes  of  survey 
innumerable,  but  so  utterly  careless 
and  dilatory  did  he  become  in  his  older 
days,  that  the  rain  and  the  weather 
came  through  and  de&troyed  the  most 
of  them,  and  at  his  death  but  little  re- 
mained except  those  for  which  he  had 
actual  use. 

He  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  war 
and  drew  a  pension,  but  seldom  spoke 
of  his  services,  but  talked  rather  the 
gospel  of  peace  and  good  will  as  the 
philosophy  of  his  life. 


MiDDtes  of  the  May  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  2,  1^13. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Hietorical  Society 
was  held  this  evening  in  the  society's 
room.  President  Steinman  was  in  the 
chair,  while  Miss  Martha  B.  Olartc 
filled  the  duties  of  secretary. 

The  librarian,  Miss  Bausman,  pre- 
sented the  following  report: 

Bound  Volumes — ^Kittochitinny  His- 
torical Society, Volumes  I  and  III;  Har- 
baugh's  Harfe;  Dr.  Higbee  Memorial 
Volume,  gift  from  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall €ollege  Library;  Celebration  of 
Penii's  Landing,  by  The  Colonial  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  October  26th» 
1912;  Journals  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  Volume  XXI   (purchase). 

Magazines  and  Pampihleta— Cam- 
bridge Historical  Society;  Penn-Ger- 
mania  for  March;  Linden  Hall  Echo; 
Bulletin  of  New  York,  Public  Library. 

Bible  printed  in  1766  (among  sev- 
eral names  written  in  the  Bible  is 
that  of  Jacob  Glatz,  an  eariy  Lancas- 
trian), from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rathfon;  Map 
of  the  United  States  and  Territories 
showing  the  possessions  sjid  aggres- 
sions of  the  slave  power,  from  Prof. 
C.  N.  Heller;  picture  of  a  Conestoga 
wagon  and  pamphlet  entitled,  "Ninety 
Links  in  the  Chain  of  Years,"  from 
Walter  C.  Hager;  old  marriage  certifi- 
cate of  Isaac  Ralston,  printer  and 
publisher  of  "The  Ladies  Monitor," 
New  York,  to  Maria  Endrees  at  Lan- 
caster, November  21;  1799,  and  copy 
of  "The  Ladles  Monitor,"  of  ligOl,  from 
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Mrs.  Sentman;  a  sketch  of  Fattier 
Ferdinand  Fanner,  from  R.  M.  Reilly, 
Esq.;  a  list  of  works  relating  to  tlie 
Germans  in  the  United  Etotes;  an 
account  of  monies  paid  hy  George 
GraefT,  EiSquire,  Treasurer  of  Lancas- 
ter county,  from  1796  to  1799;  two 
copies  of  "The  Guardian,"  Volume  II 
and  V,  a  monthly  publication  by  Rev. 
H.  Harbaugh;  report  of  State  Li- 
brarian of  Pennsylvania  for  1911,  from 
F.  R.  Diffenderffer. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  the 
several  donors. 

Charles  Ezra  Bowman  was  elected 
to  membership,  and  the  names  of  the 
following  were  proposed:  Charles  G. 
Baker,  Esq.,  and  Henry  0.  Carpenter. 

The  subject  of  having  the  society's 
various  papers  copyrighted  was  takon 
up,  and  after  being  discussed,  Mr. 
D.  F.  Magee  introduced  the  following 
resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  president, 
through  the  secretary,  shall,  when  any 
papers  of  the  society  are  published  in 
other  magazines,  call  the  attention  of 
the  publishers  to  the  fact  that  due 
credit  should  be  given  this  society." 

President  Steinman  named  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  committee  to  plan  for 
the  celebration  of  the  society  to  be 
held  in  the  fall:  W.  U.  Hensel, 
Judge  Charles  I.  Landis  and  F.  R.  Dif- 
fenderffer. The  general  theme  of  the 
celebration  will  be  "Lancaster  County 
in  the  War  for  the  Union." 

Two  papers  were  read,  D.  F.  Ma- 
gee, Esq.,  having  as  his  subject, 
"Early  Settlement  and  History  of 
Little  Britain  Township,  Including 
Pulton  Township."  The  author  pref- 
aced his  paper  with  a  brief  reference 
to  John  C.  Lewis,  a  resident  of  the 
lower  end,  who  was  a  school  teacher, 
noted  scrivener  and  a  man  of  great 
knowledge. 
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H.  Frank  Eshleman,  Beq.,  bad  as 
his  subject,  "Barly  Local  Historical 
Items/'  culled  from  the  American 
Weekly  Mercury,  the  earliest  news- 
paper in  Pennsylvania. 

After  a  discussion  of  the  papers  the 
society  adjourned. 
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Tbaddens  Stevens  and  the  Sontben 

States 


Thaddeus  SteveiiB  was  yery  bitter 
in  bis  political  enmity  to  tbe  Soutbem 
States.  He  resented  tbe  influence  in 
botb  tbe  Houses  of  Congress  of  tbe 
members  from  tbat  section,  wbicb 
usually  returned,  by  re-election,  most 
of  its  able  men,  therefore  giving  it 
preponderance  of  influence  owing  to 
tbe  ability  and  experience  of  its  rep- 
resentatives wbo  were  trained  in 
politics.  For  tbis  reason,  at  tbe  close 
of  tbe  Civil  War,  be  was  opposed  to 
tbe  trial  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  otbers 
for  treason,  as  it  was  only  tbe  individ- 
ual and  not  a  State  wbo  could  commit 
tbe  crime;  therefore,  if  tbe  individual 
was  convicted  tbere  would  l>e  nothing 
to  prevent  the  other  voters  of  a  State 
from  electing  representatives  to  Con- 
gress, especially  if  the  North  held  that 
tbe  Southern  States  would  not  secede 
from  the  Union.  Tbis  stand  would 
make  bis  ground  tenable,  that  tbe 
United  States  recognized  the  belliger- 
ency of  the  South  during  the  war,  and, 
therefore,  the  Confederate  States  be- 
come conquered  territory  and  would 
not  be  entitled  to  Congressional  rep- 
resentation. His  idea  was  to  wipe  out 
State  lines  and  organize  the  territories 
of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan 
and  otiher  territories  to  be  named  after 
Union  ofllcers  and  govern  them  the 
same  as  the  other  territorial  govern- 
ments in  the  United  States. 

This  view  of  Stevens  doubtless,  to 
a  great  extent,  influenced  his  course 
in  the  case  of  Senator  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr., 
of  Alabama,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Clement  Claiborne  Clay,  Jr.,  1819- 
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1882,  was  United  States  Senator  from 
Alabama,  from  1853  to  1861,  and  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Senate  and  was  sent  to  Canada,  in 
1864,  on  a  secret  mission,  with  a  view 
to  aroirsing  in  the  public  mind  tbere 
a  sympathy  for  the  Southern  cause 
that  would  assist  in  inducing  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities.  He  was  a  son 
of  C.  C.  Clay,  Sr.,  who  had  also  rep- 
resented Alabama  in  the  United  States 
and  was  at  one  time  Ctovemor  of  that 
State. 

Richard  Jacobs  Haldeman,  1831- 
1885,  whose  letters  to  Mrs.  Clay  fol- 
low, was  a  son  of  Jacob  Miller  Halde- 
man  1781-1856.  The  latter  was  bom 
in  Lancaster  county,  and  removed  to 
Harrisburg  in  1830.  He  married,  in 
1810,  Elizabeth  E.  Jacobs,  1789-1844. 
daughter  of  Samils  Jacobs,  of  Spring 
Orove,  iLanca'ster  county.  His  son* 
Rochard,married  Margaret,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Senator  Simon  Cameron. 
Riohard  was  a  full  cousin  to  the  late 
Professar  S.  S.  Haldeman,  of  Chickies. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  in  1851,  and  also 
at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  Universities. 
He  was  an  attache  to  the  American 
Legation  to  BYance,  during  President 
PierceVs  administration,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  the  19th  district  (Cum- 
berland, Adams  and  York  counties) 
during  the  41st  and  42d  Congress.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Union  and 
founder  of  the  Harrisburg  Daily  Pa- 
triot. iMr.  Haldeman  was  a  friend  of 
C.  C.  Clay,  Jr.,  in  the  ante  bellum 
days. 

After  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  the  charge  was  made  that 
Clay  was  a  party  to  the  plot,  and  that 
the  conspiracy  was  formed  while  he 
was  in  Canada.  'President  Johnson  Is- 
sued a  proclamation  ofTerlng  a  reward 
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for  the  capture  of  Davis  and  Clay,  tlie 
amount  of  the  reward  for  the  latter 
being  |25,000,  although  at  the  time  it 
was  frequently  incorrectly  given  as 
$100,000. 

When  Olay  learned  of  Iiincoln's  aa- 
sassination,  he  exclaimed,  "God  help 
as!  If  that  be  true,  it  is  the  worst 
blow  that  has  been  struck  at  the 
South/'  and  on  hearing  of  the  reward 
for  his  capture,  instead  of  attempting 
to  escape,  as  he  was  advised  to  do  by 
many  friends,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "As 
I  am  conscious  of  my  innocence,  my 
Judgment  is  that  I  should  at  once  sur- 
render to  the  nearest  Federal  authori* 
ties,"  and  sent  the  following  telegram: 

"Bt  Major    General  Wilson,    United 

States  Army: 

'Seeing  the  proclamation  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  go 
to-day,  with  the  (Honourable  P.  Phil- 
lips, to  deliver  myself  to  your  custody. 

'C.  C.  CSLAY,  JR." 


«i 


Clay  started  at  once  for  iMacon,  Ga., 
where  he  surrendered  to  General  Wil- 
son, in  May,  1865,  from  where  he  was 
removed  to  Fort  Monroe  with  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  who  had  been  captured. 

It  seems  that  the  first  intention  was 
to  try  Clay  as  a  party  to  the  plot  to 
assassinate  Lincoln  and,  when  this 
was  abandoned,  then  to  try  him  for 
treason.  Mrs.  Olay  at  once  started 
her  indefatigable  efforts  in  her  hus- 
band's behalf  and  interested  many 
prominent  men  of  the  North,  among 
them  Charles  O'Connor,  the  great  New 
York  lawyer;  T.  W.  Pierce,  of  Bos- 
ton; Robert  J.  Wlalker,  Benjamin 
Wood,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News;  Horace  Gree- 
ley, Judge  Jeremiah  Black,  of  York, 
and  Richard  J.  Haldeman,  of  Harris- 
burg. 

The  first  we  hear  of  Mr.  Stevens' 
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interest  in  the  matter  ie  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mrs.  Clar  from  Mr.  Halde- 
man: 

"Harristourg.  July  24,  1866. 
"Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay: 

"My  Dear  Madam:  Your  exceed* 
ingly  affecting  letter  did  not  reach  me 

until  long  after  It  was  written 

So  soon  as  it  was  practicable,  I  vis- 
ited Honorable  Thaddeus  Stevens  at 
his  home  in  Lfancaster  city.  I  selected 
Mr.  Stevens  more  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  his  independence  of  char- 
acter, his  courage,  and  his  disposition* 
intellectual  and  official  leadership  in 
the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and  in 
his  party.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  you.  Madam,  that,  knowing 
your  husband,  I  never  had  a  suspicion 
of  his  complicity  in  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  you  will  be  grati- 
fied to  learn  that  Mr.  Stevens  scorned 
the  idea  of  either  his  guilt  or  that  of 
any  prominent  sojourners  in  Canada. 

"Mr.  Stevens  holds,  that  as  the  bel- 
ligerent character  of  the  Southern 
States  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States,    neither    Mr.    Davis  nor    Mr. 

Clay  can  be  tried  for  treason 

That,  if  tried,  Mr.  Clay  should  bo 
tried  in  Alabama.  You  wfll  perceive, 
then,  my  dear  Madam,  that  connected 
with  the  proposed  trial  of  your  hus- 
band, there  are  profound  questions  of 
statesmanship  and  party.  On  this  ac- 
count, Mr.  Stevens  would  not  like  to 
have  his  name  prematurely  mentioned 
He  Is  using  his  great  political  in 
fluence  in  the  direction  indicated,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  much  greater  when 
he  is  not  known  as  the  counsel  of  Mr. 

Clay I    promised     to     see     Mr. 

Stevens   so  soon    as   the   form    and 

place   of   trial   are   announced 

Mr.    Stevens    will    be    a    tower    of 
strength,  and  command  attention  and 
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respect  from  President,  Secretary  and 
(Congress. 

''Hoping,  Madam,  when  I  address 
you  again,  it  wtll  be  under  happier 
auspices,  I  am 

"R.  J.  Haldeman." 

''Several  years  later  Mr.  Stevens  re- 
iterated these  statements  to  one  at 
the  editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who  again  quoted  Mr.  Stevens'  re- 
marks in  an  able  editorial." 

Judge  Joseph  Hodt,  of  Kentucky, 
who  was  at  the  time  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  and  Judge  Advo- 
cate of  the  Military  Commission  which 
tried  those  accused  of  the  plot  to  as- 
assslnate  Lincoln,  seems  to  have  had 
a  personal  animoaity  against  Clay. 
Holt  had  <been  a  member  of  President 
Buchanan's  Cabinet  as  Postmaster 
General  and  Secretary  of  War,  and 
also,  at  that  time,  a  strong  personal 
friend  of  Clay's.  The  latter  claimed 
that  HoH's  animosity  to  him  and 
Davifi  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
Holt  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
South  and  they  had  knowledge  of 
this.  One  of  Clay's  friends  said  that 
Holt  was  "a  man  who  had  forsaken 
his  own  section  for  gain."  Secretary 
Stanton  supported  Holt  in  his  perse- 
cution of  Clay. 

Mrs.  Clay  interested  General  Grant 
in  her  husband's  case,  who  wrote 
President  Johnson,  on  November  26, 
1865: 

" I  now  respectfully  recom- 
mend the  release  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Clay. 
The  manner  of  Mr.  day's  surrender, 
I  think,  is  full  guarantee  that  if  re- 
leased on  parole,  to  appear  whea 
caJled  for,  either  for  trial  or  other- 
wise, that  he  will  be  forthcoming." 

The  continued  incarceration  of  Clay 
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without  trial  began  to  raise  criticiBm 
in  the  North.  Mrs.  Clay  writes: 
"Early  in  the  month  of  February  two 
important  letters  reached  me  through 
Mr.  R.  J.  Haldeman.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  President,  and  boro 
the  signature  of  Thaddeus  Stevens 
and  Robert  J.  Walker,  respectively. 
Since  my  letter  addressed  to  him  in 
May,  1865,  Mr.  Haldeman's  efforts  had 
been  unremitting  in  my  husband's  be- 
half with  those  whose  recommenda- 
tions were  likely  to  have  most  weight 
with  the  President  and  his  advisors. 
He  now  wrote  me  as  follows: 

"IMrs.  C.  C.  Clay,  Jr. 

"My  -Dear  Madam:  I  enclose  you 
a  very  handsome  letter  from  the 
Honourable  R.  J.  Walker  to  the  Presi- 
dent. I  also  sent  you  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  which  has  become  of 
some  importance  in  view  of  Mr. 
Stevens'  recent  utteramceo.  Mr. 
Walker  confiiders  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and  wonders  how  I  obtained 
It. 

"After  seeing  you,  I  called  on  Mr. 
Stevens  In  reference  to  the  proposed 
visit  (to  you),  but  found  him  brood- 
ing over  the  violent  speech  which  he 
has  since  made.  I  did  not,  therefore, 
deem  it  prudent  to  insist  upon  the 
performance  of  his  promiae  and  am 
confirmed  in  my  Judgment  by  events. 

"During  the  day  I  heard  something 
which  convinced  me  the  President 
would  not  then  act.  This  I  icould  not 
bring  myself  to  tell  you,  and  there- 
fore obeyed  a  hasty  summons  to  New 
York  by  an  unceremonious  departure 
from  Washington.  As  the  future  un* 
folds,  I  hope  to  be  again  at  Washing- 
ton and  at  the  propitious  moment  I 
hope  you  will  keep  up  your  good 
apirits,  for,  upon  the  faith  of  a  some- 
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what  phlegmatic  and  never  over- 
sanguine  Dutchman,  I  think  the  period 
of    Mr.    Clay's    release    approaches 

rapidly Mr.     Walker,     however, 

desires  me  to  say  to  you  that 
'as  we  must  all  go  to  Clay  at  last, 
why  not  go  at  once?'  I  think  this 
pointed  wittiscim  would  bear  repeti- 
tion to  the  President. 
*1  am,  very  respectfully,  Madam, 
"Yours, 

"R.  J.  HALDBMAN." 


"February  3,  1866. 
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Senator  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, then  took  up  the  question 
of  Mr.  Clay's  release  and  wrote  the 
President  the  following  letter.  Mr. 
Johnson  at  the  time  made  the  remark, 
it  is  claimed,  that  Mr.  Wilson  would 
not  commit  himself  to  writing  as  "!He 
fears  the  Radical  press  too  much": 

"His  Excellency,  the  President  of  the 
United  Statesw 

"Sir:  Mrs.  Clay,  the  wife  of  Clement 
C.  Clay,  Is  now  in  the  city,  and  has 
requested  me  to  obtain  permission  for 
her  husband  to  go  to  his  home  on 
parole.  His  father  is  said  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death,  his  mother  recently 
deceased,  and,  if  there  be  no  objec- 
tiona  or  reasons  unknownt  to  me  why 
the  request  of  Mrs.  Clay  should  be 
denied,  I  have  no  hesitation  In  recom- 
mending its  favorable  consideration, 
if  only  from  motives  of  humanity,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Clay  will  be 
forthcoming  when  this  presence  is 
again  required  by  the  Govemment. 

'1  have  .the  honor  to  be, 
**Very     respectfully,     your     obedient 

servant, 

"H.  WILSON." 
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Althougb  many  Confederates,  who 
had  held  prominent  official  pofiitiOD0, 
had  been  released,  among  them  Vice 
President  Stephens,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Mallory  and  Admiral  Semms, 
owing  to  the  conitinued  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  Secretary  Stan>ton  and  Judge 
Hi^t,  the  release  of  Mr.  Clay  was  not 
effected  until  some  six  weeks  after  Mr. 
Wilson  had  written  the  President, 
when  the  following  order  was  issued: 

"War  Department, 

"Washington,  D.  C,  April  17, 1866. 

'K)rdered: 

"That  Clement  C  Clay,  Jr.,  is  here- 
by released  from  confinement  and  per- 
mitted to  return  and  remain  in  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  to  visit  such 
other  places  in  the  United  States  as 
his  personal  business  may  render  ab- 
solutely necessary,  upon  the  following 
conditions,  viz.:  That  he  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  give  his  parole  of  honour  to  con- 
duct himself  as  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
same,  and  to  report  himself  in  person 
at  any  time  and  place  to  answer  any 
charges  that  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
ferred against  him  by  the  United 
States. 

"By  order  of  the  President, 

"B.  D.  TOWNSHND, . 
"Ass't  Adj't  General." 

It  is  stated  that  this  order  was 
originally  prepared  for  the  signature 
of  Secretary  Stanton,  but  the  words 
'ISecretary  of  War"  had  been  crossed 
out.  The  form  of  an  adjutant  general 
signing  by  order  of  the  President  In- 
stead of  the  secretary  of  war  was 
unusual  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  Clay's  release  at  this  time  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  sacrifice  and  untir- 
ing energy  of  hie  wife,  to  whom  Judge 
Black  wrote:     "Tell  your  great  and 
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good  husband  I  could  do  nothing  for 
him,  because  his  magnificent  wife  left 
nobody  else  a  chance  to  serve  him." 

Mrs.  Clay  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Payton  Randolph  TunstaU.  Her 
mother's  father  was  General  William 
Arrington,  of  North  Carolina,  who 
won  his  title  in  th.e  Revolutionary 
War. 

Much  of  the  information  m  this 
paper  was  secured  from  the  Memoirs 
of  Mrs.  Clay,  entitled  "A  Belle  of  the 
Fifties/'  published  in  1905,  by  Double- 
day,  Page  ft  Co.,  New  York. 

HORACE    L.    HALiDEMAN. 


Society's  Annnal  Onting 


More  than  a  hundred  members  and 
gueets  of  the  Lancaster  County  His- 
torical Society  attended  its  annual 
summer  outing  Friday,  July  11,  at 
Elizabeth  Farm»  and  Furnace^  just 
north  of  Brickerville^  Lancaster  coun- 
ty. It  was  entirely  informal  and  in 
picnic  style.  The  visitors  aU  arrived  in 
automobilee,  and  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented of  thirty  or  more  cars  gliding 
over  fine  roads  that  lead  to  the  place 
and  through  the  woods  and  meadows 
was  a  very  brilliant  one.  The  com- 
pany assembled  in  the  grove  north- 
west of  the  mansion  house,  where  a 
basket  luncheon  was  partaken  of  until 
about  1:30.  Among  the  numerous 
'guests  was  Miss  Blanche  Nevin.  of 
Windsor  Forges,  who  brought  with 
her  a  new  song,  composed  and  set  to 
music  by  herself,  sounding  a  welcome 
of  President  Wilson's  daughter  to  the 
Nevin  family — ^the  engagement  of  her 
nephew,  Frank  B.  Sayre,  having  re- 
cently been  announced.  Miss  Kath- 
arine IL  Looee,  of  (Reading,  who  has 
taken  high  rank  as  a  novelist  by  her 
stories  of  Pennsylvania-German  life 
and  character,  under  the  writing  name 
of  "Georg  Shock"  accompanied 
Mrs.  Heber  Smith,  daughter  of  Hon. 
George  F.  Baer,  to  the  occasion.  Mr. 
B.  Dawson  Ck)leman,  of  Lebanon,  own- 
er of  the  old  mansion,  the  site  of  the 
furnace  and  the  surrounding  grounds, 
and  his  sister.  Miss  Fanny  Ck)leman. 
who  is  the  owner  and  proprietor  of 
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the  Elizabeth  Farms,  consisting  of 
about  a  thousand  acres,  motored  dpwn 
from  Lebanon  and  received  tlie 
guests. 

At  1:30  p.  m.  the  entire  party  was 
welcomed  to  the  grounds  of  the  man- 
sion house,  and  found  chairs,  benches 
and  comfortable  seats  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mansion,  and  In  the  shade 
of  the  great  sycamore  trees  that 
adorn  the  lawn.  The  company  joined 
in  singing  "America,"  and,  after  that, 
W.  U.  Hensel  delivered  an  addrese 
on  the  historic  associations  of  Eliza- 
beth. This  was  followed  by  the  sing- 
ing, in  chorus,  of  Julia  Ward  Howe's 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

After  this  the  visitors  were  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  and  SMiss  Coleman  by 
being  admitted  to  the  many  interest- 
ing rooms  of  the  old  mansion,  both 
the  original  part  built  by  Stlegel  and 
the  part  annexed  by)  Robert  Coleman 
when  he  acquired  the  property  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
The  place  is  filled  with  antique  furni- 
ture, splendid  specimens  of  Stlegel's 
ornamental  iron  works,  and  other  ot>- 
jects  of  great  interest  and  value. 

A  Visit  to  Brickervllle. 

'  During  the  day  most  of  the  partici- 

pants made  a  visit  to  the  old  Lutheran 
Church  at  Brickervllle,  examining  Its 
antique  and  interesting  interior, where 
an  old  wineglass  pulpit  and  sounding 
board  remain,  probably  the  only  de- 
vices of  the  kind  now  in  our  county. 
The  interesting  old  stairways  leading 
to  the  balconies,  the  very  long  stove- 
pipes which  run  from  cannon  stoves 
to  the  roof — the  edifice  being  without 
chimneys — the  straight-backed  and 
very  uncomfortable  pews,  an4  many 
other  antique  features,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  visitors.  They  also 
wandered  through  the  old  churchyard 
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and  viewed  with  special  interest  the 
grave  af  Stlegel's  first  wife  and  the 
German  inscription  thereon,  which  are 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Hensel's  address. 

The  visit  of  one  group  was  made 
particularly  impressive  by  its  mem- 
bers singing  in  chorus  and  with  fer- 
vor Newman's  "Lead  Kindly  LighV 
and  Luther's  memorable  "Ein  feete 
burg  ist  unser  Gott" 

Altogether  the  day  was  most  charm- 
ing to  all  who  participated  in  the  oc- 
casion. The  weather  was  perfect; 
and  hereafter  when  any  one  wants  to 
make  fit  answer  to  the  poet  Lowell's 
Inquiry,  "What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in 
June?"  the  ready  answer  will  be: 
"Friday.  July  11.  1913." 

MR.  HENSEL'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Hensel's  address  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  geography  of  Lancaster  county 
is  unique  and  shapely.  It  has  none 
of  the  formal  rectangularity  which 
makes  the '  streets  of  a  modem  city 
or  the  boundaries  nf  a  nolitical  di- 
vision in  a  prairie  State  so  geomet- 
rically monotonous.  Set  in  below  a 
sort  of  roof-like  range  of  hills,  and 
packed  between  the  Octoraro  and  Sus- 
quehanna, as  now  bounded  and 
constituted,  it  is  a  most  homogeneous 
bit  of  earth.  The  late  Simon  P. 
Eby  described  it  as  "kite  shaped." 
and  pointed  out  how  the  high  wall 
north  of  us  and  many  lower  ridges 
which  traverse  it  and  cradle  the  in- 
tervening rolling  lands  act  as  wind 
breaks  to  shield  its  fertile  fields  from 
storm  violence.  Oddly  enough,  while 
its  ranges  of  hills,  in  the  main,  run 
east  and  west,  its  waters,  for  the  most 
part,  flow  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
as  they  all  meet  tid^e  in  the  Chesa- 
peake— except  a  few  Welsh  Mountain 
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springs  wliloh  give  some  flavor  to  the 
otherwise  tasteless  BrandywineJ'oiir- 
fifths  of  its  land  i^  under  the  plow.  It 
still  retains  its  primacy  in  agricul- 
ture. The  remaining  bits  of  forest 
and  the  lush  meadows  are  kept  for 
"beauty  made  the  bride  of  use/'  No 
run-down  farms  offend  the  eye  of  the 
capitalist;  no  shabby  «urroundlngB 
shock  the  artistic  »enfle;  every  pros- 
pect pleases — not  even  "man  is  vile." 

Although  this  venerable  bailiwick 
suffered  partition  wh^i  York  was  cut 
off  from  it,  and  again  when  Dauphin 
and  Lebanon  were  created,  it  remain- 
ed a  compact  and  almost  complete 
epitome  of  a  great  Commonwealth — 
and  propositions  to  further  dismem- 
ber it  have  never  received  substan- 
Mai  encouragement  nor  even  patient 
consideration.  The  ambition  of  Co- 
lumbia to  be  a  county  seat  for  the 
valley  of  the  Codorue;  Middletown. 
the  region  of  the  Conewago  and  the 
Donegalg  and  Hempfielde;  the  aapira- 
tions  of  Cambridge  to  annex  Church- 
town  of  Lancaster,  Morgantown  of 
Berks,and  Honeybrook  of  Chester;  the 
longing  of  Oxford  to  unite  the  south- 
west corner  of  Chester  and  the 
Scotch-Irish  and  Quaker  lower  end  of 
Lancaster  into  a  new  county — all  pass- 
ed, like  the  thistledown,  "noiseless 
out  of  sight." 

The  nom^iclature  of  the  county  is 
likewise  significant  of  the  racial  and 
religiouB  diversity  of  its  population, 
fused  into  a  composite  citizenship — 
soft  and  musical  Indian  like  Cocal- 
Ico,  Conestoga  and  Pequea,  Conowin- 
go,  Octoraro  an^  Chiquesalunga; 
stately  BnglisOi,  like  Salisbury  and 
Warwick,  Manor,  Penn,  Little  Brit- 
ain and  the  Hempfields;  belligerent 
Irish  and  stormy  'Scotch-Irisb  like 
Drumore  and  Coleraine,  Donegal  and 
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Kilbagan;  the  strain  of  Wales  in 
Caernarvon  and  Brecknock  town- 
^ipa;  patient  (German,  such  as  dtraa- 
burg,  Manheim  and  New  Holland; 
Sonneberg»  Haaseberg  and  Berg- 
atrass;  pious  and  Scriptural^  like  Bph- 
rata^'  Providence  and  Paradise;  and 
patriotic  American  such  as  Colum- 
bia»  Washington  and  Clay — ^being  fast- 
ened upon  its  townships,  towns,  hills 
and  waters.  Its  resources  are  as 
varied  as  its  strains  of  blood  and  race. 
They  exhibit  not  cmly  a  pre-eminence 
in  the  yield  of  the  farm,  but  a  profuse 
product  of  mill  and  factory,  and  even 
a  variety  of  minerals  that  would  as^ 
tonish  the  inquirer  who  has  not  delved 
into  this-  Phaser  of  our  manifold  and 
marvellous  Wealth. 

Oeographicallr  the  characteristic 
Lancaster  county — the  seat  of  Penn- 
sylvania-German thrift — is  underlaid 
with  limestone; in  its  lower  end,  where 
the  lighter  timber  attracted  the  more 
vivacious,  but  less  plodding^  Scotch- 
Irish,  the  soil -is- shale  and  slaty,  while 
here  along  the'squth  side  of  the  BHir- 
nace  Hills,  the  -formation  is*  Mezozoic 
sandsitone  anid-  finale.  This  distin- 
guishes evety  b^er  township  on  the 
northern  line,  trom  Y^est  Donegal 
to  Caernarvon,  though  a  thin  trail  of 
trap  rock  boulders  leads  from  the 
Susquehanna,  below  Bainbridge,  by 
Slizabethtown,  Old  Line,  White  Oak 
and  Mount  Airy,  to  this  locality. 

Elizabeth's    Varied    Associations. 

These  physical  and  historic  feat- 
ures of  Lancaster  county  forcefully 
suggest  themselves  at  this  time,  and 
especially  on  this  spot,  where  the  en- 
vironing landscape  is  adorned  on  the 
one  side  by  a  Presbyterian  church 
and  on  the  other  by  a  landmark  of  Lu- 
theranism;    amid   these   ancient  and 
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handsome  edifices  of  native  red  sand- 
stone ;  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  hills, 
which,  until  the  unooveiring  of  the 
Lake  Superior  iron  ore  .region,  held 
the  moet  productive  group  .of  imines 
in  this  country,  and  have,  ftlreadj 
yielded  nearly  thirty  millions  of  tons; 
between  streams  whose  names,  such 
as  Hammer  creek  and  Famace  run, 
recall  days  long  pa&t  when  their  water 
powers  were  harnessed  to  active  in- 
dustries, whose  wheels  are  broken 
and  the  fires  gone  out;  and  where 
the  historic  families  of  Huber,  Stifegel, 
Gkrubb  and  Coleman,  recall  the  lordly 
ironmasters  who  fiourished  as  lead* 
ers  in  social  and  business  life. 

I  can  add  nothing  to  the  oft-told 
story  of  their  rise  and  reign;  but  it 
may  have  a  passing  interest  to  you  to 
be  reminded  that  here  blazed  and 
burned  for  over  a  hundred  years  the 
famous  Elizabeth  furnace,  so  named 
for  Stiegel's  wife  and  Ruber's  daui^h- 
ter.  Though  these  fires  have  been 
banked  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
though  the  sod  has  creased  out  the 
rugged  piles  of  slag  and  the  wild 
fiowers  have  wreathed  the  crumbled 
walls  with  festoons  of  fragrant  beauty, 
the  township  in  which  we  meet,  when 
carved  out  of  the  earlier  Warwick, 
took  the  name  it  bears  from  this  fair 
daughter  of  its  soil.  It  was  not.  as 
some  historians  have  inaccurately  re- 
corded, bestowed  upon  the  new  dis- 
trict in  honor  of  England's  virgin 
queen.  The  fashion  of  naming  the 
old  furnaces  for  the  wives,  daughters 
or  sweethearts  of  their  owners  was 
familiar,  as  exemplified  by  the  Sarah, 
Lucy,  Margaretta,  Henrietta,  Joanna 
and  many  others — ^Just  as  the  old  Bos- 
ton and  Virginia  skippers  called  their 
craft  Sally  Ann,  Barbiara,  Mary  and 
Susan.    Even  the  old  cargoes  of  rich 
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and  ripe  Madeira  were  cellared  imder 
the  name  of  the  schooner  that  carried 
them  safely  over.  In  our  county  I 
recall  two  young  women— old  now 
only  in  years — who  gave  the  names 
"Alice''  and  "Mazie"  to  the  canal 
toats  of  their  father,  gallant  soldier 
of  two  wars,  whose  last  trip  on  the 
inland  waterways  antedated  Gettys- 
burg. 

Stiegel  and  His  Fortune. 

The  earliest  associations  of  Eliza- 
beth, of  course,  cluster  around  the 
career  and  character  of  that  brilliant 
adventurer  from  Baden,  who  brought 
from  his  native  Manheim  to  the  town 
he  founded  and  named,  youth,  fortune 
and  learning.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain Heinrich  Wilhelm  Stiegel  had  the 
rank  of  "baron"  by  any  grant  except 
the  patent  of  American  fame  and  fa- 
vor. But  it  is  unquestionable  that  he 
came  here  at  the  age  of  early  man- 
hood with  what  was  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  money  for  investment 
and  speculation.  If  it  was  as  much  as 
40,000  pounds  it  was  enormous  for  that 
day.  He  was  only  twenty  when  he 
sailed  from  Cowes  in  the  brig  "Nan- 
cy," and  landed  at  Philadelphia,  Au- 
gust 31,  1750.  Nearly  ten  years  ear- 
lier the  possibilities  of  iron^making  in 
this  region  had  been  exploited.  The 
Grubbs,  as  we  shall  later  tell,  years 
before  Stiegel  landed  on  American 
shores,  had  been  operating  a  furnace 
at  Ck>rnwall;  the  keen  sense  of  that 
famous  family's  progenitor  had  led  to 
his  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  min- 
eral and  timber  landB,as  early  as  1737, 
which  were  destined  to  supply  great 
furnaces  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
even  to  entail  fortune  on  generations 
now  unborn.  Insignificant  as  was  a 
plant  that  turned  out  about  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  a  day,  in  that  early  enterprise 
was  the  potentiality  of  vast  industries 
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that  have  fed  and  fostered  many  thou- 
sands of  families  and  brought  their 
ownere  and  operators  countless  mil- 
lions.  Before  the  Qrubbs,  in  1762,  ac- 
quired Hopewell  Forge,  on  Hammer 
Creek,  it  was  owned  by  Jacob  Giles, 
a  Baltimore  merchant.  With  that 
perspicacity  characteristic  of  the  Phll- 
adelphian's  commercial  sense — which 
later  led  some  of  its  foremost  citizens 
to  make  profitable  venture  in  the  lum- 
ber, ooal  and  oil  districts  of  North- 
western Pennsylvania,  still  later  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
again  on  the  Pacific— Thomas  Willing 
had  taken  up  lands  in  Cocalico,  and 
John  Wister  had  holdings  in  Warwick. 
The  3tedmans,  Charles  and  Alexan- 
der were  pioneers  of  land  and  indus- 
trial enterprises  hereabouts,  and  their 
purchase  of  729  acree  was  from  Isaac 
Norris,  son-in-law  of  James  Logan,  to 
whom  it  was  drlginally  patented.  Rob- 
ert Coleman,  Irish  immigrant,  bom  in 
1748  at  Castle  Fin — which  name  later 
attached  to  a  furnace  in  York  county — 
found  employment  with  Peter  Grubb, 
at  Hopewell  Forge,  on  Hammer  Creek, 
above  Speedwell,  and  a  few  miles 
northwest  of  us.  He  had  worked  for 
the  Olds  at  Quitapahllla,  which  is  now 
Lebanon  county;  and  before  that  he 
had  tarried  briefly  at  some  of  the 
Chester  county  furnaces,  for  over 
there  they  were  making  iron  ae  early 
as  1710;  and  of  ouch  excellence  that  the 
English  sought  to  extinguish  Amer- 
ican competition  first  by  taxation,  and 
then  by  prohibition. 

Marries  Huberts  Daughter. 

For  two  years  after  his  arrival 
Stiegel  arrived  and  prospected 
through  the  Colonies.  He  finally  lo- 
cated in  Philadelphia,  where  Jacob 
Huber,  builder  and  founder  of  Blim- 
beth,  doubtless  had  a  town  house.  JuBt 
how  and  where  Stiegel  met  and  wooed 
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and  won  ElizabettL  I  shall  not  tall 
yon-<^for  there  are  some  things  a  maa 
can  keep  seoret.  for  a  century  and  an 
half;  and,  though  h\B  teught  the  Blizal 
beth  furnace  property  from  his  father^ 
In-law,  as  early  hs  1757,  he  kept  tt 
home  in  the  Philadelphia  house  ha 
had  built  until  1765. 

That  Huber  was  not  of  the  thrifty 
and  cautious  Quaker  tribe,  lawyers 
and  land  agents,  merchants  and  mar« 
iners,  who  sent>  Penn  to  Holland  to 
import  the  German  Quakers,  called 
Mennonites,  to  fell  the  forests  and  to 
wear  the  farmer's  yoke  of  patient  tollr 
nor  was  he  of  the  aggressive  Scotch* 
Irish  who  braved  torch  and  tomahawk 
and  stood  along  the  firing  line  that 
stretched  from  Donegal  to  Paztang^ 
to  Derry  and  Tulpehocken.  He  proud^ 
ly  boasted  not  only  his  lineage,  but 
his  own  pre-eminence,  when  he  cut 
deep  into  the  date  plate  of  his  furnace 
stack,  reared  on  these  grounds: 

"Johann  Huber,  der  erster  Deutsche 

Mann 
Der  das  eisen  werk  follfuren  Kann" 

Hie  furnace  was  no  doubt  a  small  af- 
fair. Sons-in-law  generally  make  a 
venturesome  advance  on  their  wife's 
parents — sometimes  for  better;  oft- 
times  for  worse.  So  we  find  Stiegel 
tearing  down  the  old  furnace  and 
building  a  new  one,  as  soon  as  he  got 
title.  On  its  walls,  reared  In  1757 — 
and  operated  for  Just  one  hundred 
years — ^he  promptly  emblazoned  a 
new  legend. 

He  conquered  new  worlds,  too,  add- 
ing Charming  Forge  to  his  possessions 
and  set  out  on  that  career  of  artistic 
stove-plate  making,  which  supplies  a 
new  theme  to  the  modem  collector 
ifnd  historian. 
'  Although  he  subsequently  lived  in 
Philadelphia  part  of  the  year,  he  and 
hie  family  were  domiciled   at  Eliza^^ 
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beth,  as  their  meanberstiip  in  tlie 
Lutlteran  Church  at  BrickerrlUe  at- 
tertBrand'  the  burial  in  the  graveyard 
ak&t^  of  his  child  EUlzabeth,  who  died 
ih  inCancx,  and  of  his  wife,  who  died 
February  3,  1758,  leaving  to  survive 
her  a  daughter,  Barbara.  The  in- 
acriptlon  of  his  wife's  gravestone  runs 
thus: 

"Here  rests  Elizabeth,  whose  life- 
less body  is  committed  to  the  earth 
until  Jehova  calls  her  to  another  life. 
God  has  already  freed  the  soul  in  the 
love  and  wounds  of  Jesus,  from  the 
fetters  and  thraldom  of  sin.  This  Is 
the  tribute  which  posterity  pays  her 
memory : 

"Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob  Ru- 
ber, departed  this  life  at  the  home 
of  her  father.  She  was  bom  27th 
March,  1734,  and  was  married  the  7th 
November,  1762,  to  Heinrich  Wilhelm 
Stiegel;  died  February  3,  1758." 

Dr.  Sleling,  one  of  the  most  labor- 
ious workers  on  his  biography,  notes 
a  sin^rular  coincidence,  that  Elizabeth 
Furnace,  started  in  1757,  was  finally 
shut  down  in  1857,  after  running  ex- 
actly one  hundred  years;  and  that  the 
church  building  which  he  helped  to 
.ei^ct  in  the  town  of  which  he  was 
Cocmder  was  razed  the  same  year, 
1857. 

An  E^rly  Iron  "Trust." 

"nie  Stedmans  were  associated  with 
hfffi  in  the  oHginal  purchase  of  Bllza- 
bgth;'and  among  him  and  them  they 
'rapidly  acquii*ed  other  lands — with 
resourcefulness  of  great  modem  en- 
terprises which  seek  to  assemble  and 
cbntrW  "th&*  iources  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials. 'l*he'''saga<ildus  contemporary 
methods  'of  *  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  th^  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration were  anticipated  by  Stiegel 
when   he   collected   in   his    purchase 
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3,200  acres  of  fcurm  lands  hereabouts, 
and  mountain  and  forest  acreage  aig- 
gregating  7,000.  Like  tlie  modem 
trust — decried  as  an  "octopus^* — hB 
knew  "when  to  take  occasion  by  the 
hand" — ^and  he  was  wise  as  they. 

Stiegel  was  churchly.  He  was  not 
of  the  "sect"  Germans  who  have  so 
largely  peopled  Lancaster  county — 
differentiating  it  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania'Ctennan — ^Lutheran,  Reformed 
and  Democrat — of  Berks  and  Lehigh — 
but  of  the  "high  Qerman"  Lutheran 
stock,  who  did  not  translate  Reforma- 
tion into  revolution,  but  felt  they  had 
simply  purified  the  church  and  "had 
kept  the  faith"  delivered  to  the 
gaints. 

Hence  his  active  participation  in 
and  generous  patronage  of  that  his- 
toric BrickervlUe  Church,  which  is 
one  of  the  objective  points  of  this 
picnic  pilgrimage.  Lutheranlsm  took 
root  here  in  1730.  The  edifice  you 
see  there  now  was  built  in  1808,  sup- 
planting an  earlier  second  church. 
Both  it  and  Zion  Reformed  Church, 
a  little  distant  and  founded  in  1740, 
were  used  as  hospitals  during  the 
Revolutionary   War. 

Stiegel  drafted  a  constitution  for 
this  church  in  1769;  he  was  always 
its  active  member  and  generoua  pat^ 
ron.  The  patriarchal  Henry  Mel- 
choir  Muhlenberg  in  his  visitation 
to  it  was  a  guest  at  the  Stiegel  man> 
sion.  When  fortune  turned  against 
him  its  parsonage  afforded  Stiegel  a 
home;  and,  though  his  remains  lie 
in  an  unlmown  and  unmarked  tomb, 
the  beet^founded  traditions  locate  his 
grave  beside  his  wife  in  the  Bricker- 
vlUe Lutheran  churchyard.  He  en- 
couraged religious  devotions  among 
his  employes  and  enforced  them  in 
his  household. 
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His  early  wedded  experience  was 
brief.  Hig  first  wife  died  February 
3,  1758.  One  of  his  etoye  plates  has 
this  inscriptian: 

"H.  Whflm  Stiegel  Und 
Compagni  for  Elizabeth." 

More  striking  evidence  of  his  de- 
votion was  that  he  would  not  remarry 
until  he  found  a  congenial  helpmeet 
whose  name  also  was  Elisabeth.  She 
was  a  Holtz;  and  their  wedding  ring, 
still  in  the  family,  is  inscribed: 

"H.  W.  Stiegel  and  Elizabeth 
Holtz-in." 

The  affix  indicates  a  female,  as  Mrs. 
Bricker  was  called  Bricker-in.  Though 
he  died  early,  he  also  outlived  his 
second  wife. 

Art  Work  In  Iron. 

The  modem  stove  is  a  comparative- 
ly recent  evolution.  For  centuries 
the  blazing  fire  of  the  open  hearth 
was  the  best  approved  means  of  do- 
mestic heating.  The  so-called  "old- 
fashioned  Dutch  oven"  was  an  iron 
enclosure  containing  the  edibles  put 
into  the  embers  and  they  were  cook- 
ed by  the  enveloping  coals.  Then 
came  the  fire  back,  the  stove  plate, 
the  Franklin  stove,  until  the  six  and 
eight-plate  stove  provided  a  piece  of 
furniture,  useful  and  ornamental, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
cooking  and  heating.  Finally  .here  Stie- 
gel first  accomplished  the  complete 
ten-plate  stove,  which  lasted  for  a 
hundred  years  as  the  perfection  of 
household  art  and  use.  An  uneffaced 
scar  on  my  right  hand  inflicted  fifty- 
eight  years  ago,  recalls  an  incident 
that  impressed  upon  my  memory,  as 
well  as  my  body,  the  efiiciency  and 
intensity  of  this  domestic  institution. 
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Albeit  in  tliat  day  of  the  artisan  and 
artificer  the  creation  of  this  article 
\vas  much  more  than  a  mechanical 
achievement  The  platee,  which, 
when  fitted  together,  made  a  stove, 
were  the  product  of  the  sculptor  as 
well  as  the  founder.  After  the  fash- 
ion of  the  contemporary  tile-maker 
and  the  printer,  the  stove  moulder  se- 
lected scriptural  themes  for  his  com- 
position; and,  accordingly,  there  were 
perpetuated  in  theee  casting  treat- 
ment of  the  old  familiar  Bible  stories 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  Joseph,  Jonah,  Moses,  David, 
Goliath,  Ruth  and  other  Hebrew  cele- 
dbrities,  until  now  there  is  a  distinct 
literature  on  this  subject.  Under  the 
erudite  direction  of  Heniry  O.  Mercer 
and  the  generoufi'  patronage  of  B.  F. 
Fackenthal,  Jr.,  both  of  the  Bucks 
County  Historical  Society,  the  illu- 
strated History  of  Stove  Plates — 
Stiegel's  iconspicuous  in  the  collection 
will  be  a  work  of  rare  merit  and  in- 
estimable value.  With  pardonable 
pride  in  his  achievement  Stiegel  in- 
scribed on  some  of  his  more  notable 
stove  plates: 

"Baron  Stiegel  is  der  Mann 
Der  die  often  giesen  Kann." 

His   Prosperous  Time. 

Had  Stiegel  contented  himself  with 
the  mastery  of  Elizabeth,  his  romantic 
career — than  which  none  is  more  pa- 
thetic and  picturesque  in  the  history 
of  Colony  and  Commonwealth — would 
have  culminated  in  abiding  triumph. 
The  lure  of  urban  life  and  greater 
civic  splendor  of  State  ensnared  him. 
In  1760  he  had  seventy-five  men  at 
work  here;  there  were  twenty-five  ten- 
ant houses  on  this  estate;  the  axe  of 
the  wood-chopper  rang  through  these 
forests  and  the  smoke  of  the  charcoal- 
burner's  pit  fioated  from  every  hill- 
side. 
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Prosperity  tempted  him  to  larger 
venttire.  The  Stedman  property  to 
the  westward,  on  the  Chiques,  invited 
exploration.  Lottery  schemes  pro- 
moted land  development  in  that  day; 
Brickenrille  church  gratefully  ao> 
knowledges  a  contribution  of  twenty- 
five  tickets  from  Stiegel.  He  bought 
a  third  interest  in  the  tract  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  Manheim.  He  built 
the  great  house,  later  known  as  the 
Amdt  property,  for  which  he  imported 
the  EiUglish  bricks,  still  to  be  eeen 
standing  in  the  south  wall,  and  had 
them  hauled  from  Philadelphia  to  Man- 
helm.  Rich  tapestries,  preserved  In 
I>art  in  the  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Society,  covered  the  interior  walls; 
decorative  Deft  tiles — of  which  I  am 
privileged  to  exhibit  a  specimen  to 
you — adorned  the  mantels  and  flre- 
placee.  The  wainscoting  was  gor- 
geous; and  the  balcony  cupola  was 
spacious  enough  to  accommodate  the 
full  band  of  musicians  whose  strains 
greeted  his  arrival  at  or  sounded  his 
departure  from  the  court  residence. 
This  domestic  extravagance  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  erection  of  glass  works 
in  Manheim,  the  edifice  for  which  was 
a  dome^shaped  structure,  also  of  E«ng- 
llsh  bricks,  ninety  feet  high,  spacious 
enough  for  a  four-horse  team  to  turn 
inside  of  it.  Skilled  workmen  had  to 
be  imported,  for  it  was  the  original 
glass  works  of  America;  and,  though 
the  fastidious  Franklin  spoke  of  its 
product  as  coarse  and  common,  the 
Stiegel  glass  rings  true  to  this  day; 
pitchers,  salt  cellars,  vases  and  glasses 
of  this  fabrication  are  eagerly  sought 
and  highly  cherished  by  collectors. 

By  1770  he  owned  all  of  Manheim; 
and  when  he  rode  in  coach  and  four, 
with  postilions  and  outriders,  to  Bliz- 
abeth,  his  approach  was  heralded  by 
salutes  from  yon  Cannon  Hill.  It  is 
also  related  that  he  lived  in  constant 
terror  of  attack  upon  himself,  and  al- 
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ways  had  a  pack  of  hiffhly-trained 
hounds  run  before  hU  cavalcade  to 
scent  any  danger  that  might  be  lurk- 
ing in  front  of  him.  He  became  wide- 
ly known  as  one  of  the  rich  men  and 
foremost  captains  of  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Shares  In  the  Stiegel  Com- 
pany, which  widely  extended  its  operap 
tions  in  iron-making,  were  eagerly 
sought  He  entertained  lavishly,  and 
though  he  did  not  himself  have  Wash- 
ington here,  as  tradition  has  it,  his 
euccessor,  Robert  Coleman,  is  said 
to  have  welcomed  "The  Father  of 
His  Country,"  as  a  guest  of  WizBr 
beth.  Any  doubting  Thomas  may  be 
shown  the  room — if  not  the  bed — in 
which  he  slept  and  snored.  Five 
miles  north  of  where  we  are  assem- 
bled, Schaefferstown  way,  he  built  a 
tower  fifty  feet  equare  at  the  bottom, 
and  tapering  to  a  ten-foot  top,  where 
spacious  banquet  halls  underlay  cosy 
bed  chambers,  so  that  true  baronial 
entertainment  could  be  afforded  his 
guests  and  retainers. 

Collapse  of  the  Barony. 

His  local  extravagances  were  sup- 
plemented by  frequent  and  costly 
trips  to  Europe,  taking  out  of  his  busi- 
ness afi  much  as  a  thousand  pounds 
for  one  of  these  journeys.  When  the 
clouds  of  Revolutionary  trouble  first 
overcast  the  sky  his  troubles  began 
with  the  embarrassment  of  some  of 
his  Loyalist  cufitomers  and  debtors, 
whose  credit  suffered  because  of  their 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  Colonies. 
Stiegel  was  suspected  and  his  eon  was 
accused  of  pro  British  sympathy,  and 
though  from  this  he  recovered,  the  de- 
rangement of  business,  his  too  mani- 
fold ventures  and  personal  extra- 
vagances involved  him  in  bankruptcy 
and  he  could  only  clear  himself  by  a 
brief  term  of  imprisonment,  then  and 
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long  after  one  of  the  penalUeg  of  debt. 

After  a  few  months  in  jail  he  was 
discharged  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas, 1774,  stripped  of  his  Manheim 
property,  but  retaining  some  encum- 
bered interests  here  at  Elizabeth, 
which  was  leased  to  Robert  Coleman 
from  1776  to  178S. 

That  Stiegel  was  henceforth  subject 
to  frequent  distress  is  manifest  from 
a  letter  to  Jasper  Teates  about  this 
time,  in  possession  of  t^e  president  of 
our  society.    It  runs  thus: 

E.  I.  January  24th,  1775. 

Dear  Sir — ^I  told  you  last  week  that 
Conrad  Mark  had  agreed  to  take  up 
the  action,  which  he  did,  but  since 
sent  a  few  lines  he  would  not  stand  to 
it.  Now,  sir!  you  know  my  poor 
situation  all  I  have  is  Trough  the 
Indulgence  of  the  assignee  and  judg- 
most  creditors  and  the  charity  of  my 
friends,  and  as  I  am  not  in  any  busi- 
ness have  enough  to  do  to  maintain 
me  and  family  with  what  little  I  have 
to  do,  and  besides  he  has  no  more 
right  than  any  other  creditor  after  t 
assigned  all  my  estate.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, beg  of  you  for  the  sake  of  me 
and  my  poor  family  to  get  him  to 
drop  the  action  which  I  believe  he  will 
do  on  your  advice — I  hope  to  get  in 
business  as  soon  as  Times  will  Turn. 
In  the  mean  time  I  hope  you  will  act 
my  friend,  and  as  soon  as  I  get  able 
shall  make  satisfaction.    Remain. 

Your  most  obed't  Hble  Servant, 
HENRY  WM.  STIEGEL. 
(Endorsed) 

To  Jafiper  Yeates,  Esq.,  by  a  friend  at 
Lancaster. 

The  war  which  ensued  later  gave 
Elizabeth  Furnace  work  at  supplying 
cannon,  shot  and  shell.    One  of  Wash* 
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ington's  chief  ooncems,  especially  dar- 
ing tile  Pennsylvania  campaign  and  en. 
campment,  was  to  maintain  access  to 
the  sources  whence  the  weapons  of 
war  were  supplied.  Lack  of  arms  and 
ammunition  was  a  frequent  cause  of 
distress  to  the  Colonial  armies;  and 
during  the  Valley  Forge  encampment, 
especially,  the  Commander  guarded 
and  kept  open  the  path  to  Henry's 
gun-making  establishment  in  Lancas- 
ter, his  powder  suppliyi  at  Kimberton 
and  the  furnaces  and  forger  like  War- 
wick, Elizabeth  and  of  all  this  region, 
whence  he  looked  for  cannon  and 
shot.  Forge  men  were  exempted  from 
militia  service  to  make  "salt  pans" 
and  other  essential  army  supplies.  But 
by  1778  Stiegel's  order  ceased;  his 
creditors  pressed  him  and  he  gave 
up  his  business  battle,  crushed  and 
penniless.  He  found  sanctuary  in  the 
parsonage  of  the  church  which  he  had 
so  lavishly  patronized;  he  surveyed, 
taught  music  and  exercised  other 
talents  for  a  livelihood.  In  1780  he 
craved  and  was  given  permission  to 
occupy  his  tower  near  Schaefferstown, 
and  he  taught  school  in  a  little  build- 
ing nearby.  He  thence  removed  to 
Charming  Forge,  taught  school  and 
kept  the  forge  books,  maintaining  a 
cheerful  disposition  ever,  amid  as- 
sociations that  keenly  contraeted  his 
later  conditions  with  his  earlier 
estate.  His  wife  died  in  1782,  while 
visiting  Philadelphia;  he  survived  her 
scarcely  a  year,  and  died  at  fifty- 
three  years  of  age.  Though  in  all 
probability  he  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  wife  in  the  Brickerville  Luther- 
an graveyard,  his  last  resting  place  is 
unmarked  and  unidentified;  and,  to  a 
certainty,  "no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepuldire  unto  this  day." 
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Rite  of  the  Grubbs  and  Colemans. 

His  more  astute  and  vigorous  con- 
temporaries flourished  while  he 
"waned.  The  Grubbs,  whose  pioneer, 
Peter,  had  dlBcemed  the  possibilities 
of  the  Furnace  Hills,  built  their  fur- 
nace at  Cornwall,  in  1742,  assembled 
all  the  elements  of  iron^making,  ac- 
quired great  tracts  of  mountain  land 
for  coaling,  until  by^  17S3  their  pos- 
sessions extended  over  ten  thousan<I 
acres.  The  name  of  Cornwall  came 
from  their  English  home;  and  Grubb*s 
Landing,on  the  Delaware,  near  Wil- 
mington, still  records  the  place  they 
first  touched  American  soil.  When 
Peter  Grubb's  estate  descended,  in 
1783,  two-thirds  to  his  elder  and  one- 
third  to  the  younger  son,  it  included 
with  Cornwall  the  Hopewell  forge  in 
this  township. 

That  same  year  saw  Robert  Coleman 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture, thus  beginning  a  career  of  public 
service  which  included  twenty  years  of 
tenure  as  an  associate  or  lay  Judge 
of  the  county,  through  which  he 
steadily  rose  to  become  the  leading 
citizen  of  Lancaster  county  and  fore- 
most Ironmaster  of  the  country. 

Later  Curtis  Grubb  acquired  Corn- 
wall and  6,520  acres;  and  Peter  Grubb, 
Jr.,  got  Hopewell  and  3,741  acres.  Aa 
early  as  1798  Robert  Coleman  owned 
half  of  Mount  Hope  and  Hopewell, 
and  in  a  later  division  Hopewell 
Forges,  with  2,311  acres,  fell  to  him, 
and  Mount  Hope,  with  2,307  acres,  to 
Henry  Bates  Grubb.  That  these  large 
holdings  of  mountain  and  woodland 
should  remain  after  a  century  and  a 
quarter  substantially  intact,  great 
natural  parks,  is  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation and  an  eminent  public 
service. 

Robert   Coleman   first   obtained   by 
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purchase— May  9,  1781— a  sixth  of 
the  great  Cornwall  estate  from  Peter 
Grubb,  3d.,  and  the  Coleman  inter- 
este  finally  grew  to  five-sixths.  Mean- 
while Daniel  Benezet  had  foreclosed 
on  Stiegel's  interest  In  Elizabeth;  the 
Stedmans  had  sold  theirs  to  John 
Dickinson,  and,  in  1794,  Robert  Cole- 
man became  sole  owner  of  this  fur- 
nace property,  comprising  ten  thou- 
sand acres.  He  had  bought  Speed- 
well and  its  thousand  acres  nearly 
ten  years  earlier,  from  James  Old,  to 
whose  daughter,  Ann,  he  was  mar- 
ried October  4,  1773,  in  Read- 
ing, where  he  had  started  as 
clerk  to  the  Prothonotary  of  Berks 
county,  being  an  especially  expert  pen- 
man. When  he  died,  August  14,  1826, 
he  was  Lancaster  coun/tjr's  only  million^ 
aire,  and  it  has  recorded  the  death  of 
no  other  since — ^though  I  understand 
some  of  our  fellow  members  are  pre- 
paring to  take  that  much  with  them 
on  their  heavenly  journey,  if  they  can 
find  a  pocket  in  their  shrouds. 

In  course  of  time,  the  mutations  of 
ownership  at  Cornwall  and  the 
muniments  of  Utle  of  both  the  Grubb 
and  Coleman  estatee  contributed  no 
little  to  the  gaiety  and  variety  of 
jurisprudence  in  Pennsylvania;  and 
the  ensuing  litigation  was  protracted, 
ofttimes  almost  romantically  curious. 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  (Moun^ 
Hope,  through  A.  Bates  Orubb,  and, 
later  the  late  Clement  B.  Grubb, 
ultimately  lodged  In  the  ownership  of 
our  fellow  member  and  townswoman. 
Miss  Daisy  Grubb.  where  it  is  the  seat 
of  gracious  hoepitality.  Speedwell, 
which  fell  to  the  Robert  W.  Coleman 
heirs,  became  as  famous  as  a  horse 
breeding  farm  as  it  was  well  known 
as  a  forge.  The  Elizabeth  estates  are 
maintained  by  Mr.  B.  Dawson  and 
Miss  Fanny  Coleman,  to  whose  cour- 
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tesy  we  are  largely  Intlebted  for  this 
day's  eojoyment.  Long  may  the  prei. 
ent  care  and  control  last;  and  may 
these  great  areas  of  native  beauty 
be  kept  unspoiled! 

An  Old  Church. 

BrlckerYille  Church,  so  associated 
with  the  Stiegel  name,  and  neighbor 
to  Elizabeth  all  these  years,  is  one 
of  the  early  outposts  of  the  Lutheran 
faith.  Few  religious  organizations 
have  done  more  to  make  and  write 
local  history.  Founded  in  1730,  its 
story  is  almost  co-eval  with  the  coun- 
ty. Its  church  lands  were  granted  by 
the  Penns.  To  it  the  patriarchal 
Henry  Melchoir  Muhlenberg  made 
pious  pilgrimage;  and  when  it  was 
known  as  the  "Canastocken"  region, 
here  amid  the  snows  of  February, 
176i2f,  he  preached  the  gospel  of  con- 
tentment from  the  text,  "The  meek 
shall  eat  and  be  satisfied." 

Here  the  contumacious  Peter 
BCischler,  disturber  of  religious  har- 
mony, rebelled  and  repented  in  176^; 
here  died  in  his  early  history  Daniel 
Kuhn,  gifted  son  of  that  Adam  Simon 
Kuhn,  magistrate  of  Lancaster  and 
vestryman  of  its  glorious  old  Trinity; 
here  came  Frederick  August  Muhlen- 
berg, in  17S0,  beaming  benevolently 
on  Stiegel's  gift  of  lottery  tickets; 
here  was  the  centre  of  that  prolonged 
church  fight— 1876  to  1886 — ^whlch 
lasted  longer  than  the  war  period  of 
the  Revolution  added  to  that  of  the 
Rebellion,  over  which  four  juries 
wrestled  and  Courts  became  hopeless- 
ly entangled. 

Now  all  is  peace!  The  voices  of 
churchly  discord  are  silenced;  the 
very  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
"Where  once  the  fierce  fiame  leaped  to 
klse   the   sky,   soft   breezes   murmur 
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through  the  harp  srtrln^B  of  the  cling- 
ing Tine  and  overarching  bough;  and 
where  the  hot  cinders  scorched  the 
seared  earth,the  velvet  moss  and  star- 
eyed  daisy  now  cover  deep  the  foot- 
prints of  the  grimy  toiler. 

The  "Eternal  Hunter." 

But  over  these  rugged  hills  and 
through  these  dark  ravines  there  rides 
on  stormy  nights  a  phantom  horseman 
and  behind  yelps  a  ghostly  pack  fol- 
lowing "Der  Ewige  Jaeger."  Far  up, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Sec  Loch,  and 
where  CornwaU's  fires  light  the  dark 
est  skies,  mother's  cheeks  yet  blanch 
as  they  wake  prattling  children  to 
tell  "the  legend  of  the  hounds/'  when, 
high  above  the  tempest's  shrieks,  are 
heard  the  horn  and  bay  of  that  elfish 
cavalcade.  Like  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
tale  of  the  Pacific  pirates,  in  which 

Panama's  maids  shall  long  grow  pale, 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale. 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The    froward    child    with    Bertram's 
name. 

So  abide  in  these  hills  the  traditions 
of  that  roystering  master  of  the  fur- 
nace and  forge — who,  long  before  the 
Olds  and  Stiegels,  the  Grubbs  and 
Colemans,  laid  foundations  that  were 
obliterated  when  the  walls  and  wheels 
of  Hopewell  and  Speedwell,  Elizabeth 
and  Cornwall,  were  reared.  His  line 
had  long  perished  when  they  came; 
but  how  he  delved  and  drank,and  rode 
and  cursed,  wantoned  and  caroused; 
how  he  drove  to  cruel  death  all  his 
kennel,  even  at  last  the  milk-white 
Flora,  ever  caressing  the  brutal  hand 
that  bruised  her— all  this  has  been 
the  ground  work  of  stirring  verse  by 
one  of  Pennsylvania's  first  lyric  and 
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dramatic  poets.*  Out  of  tbe  grisly 
pa9t  and  of  these  grim  hills  its  le- 
gendary echoes  float  down  to  us  as 
the  vestiges  of  a  barbarous  day  when 
the  Tnbal  Cains  and  their  half-savage 
retainers  of  a  primitive  civilization 
long  agone  moved  throng  lands  now 
peaceful  scenes  of  pastoral  beauty. 
Their  dark  shadows  rest  but  lightly 
on  these  happy  skie»— even  as  the 
summer  cloud  of  a  sunnier  day. 


*George  H.   Boker**  "liOgend  of  the 
Hounds." 


HiDQtes  of  tbe  June  Meeting 


Lancaster,  June  6, 1913. 

President  Steinman  presided  over 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
this  evening,  while  Miss  Martha  B. 
Clark  filled  the  secretary's  place. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,  pre- 
sented the  following  report: 

Bound  volumes — -Wisconsin  Histor- 
ical Society,  Proceedings  for  1912; 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission — 
twenty-sixth  annual  report ;  life  of  Rev. 
Michael  Schlatter,  from  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  and  six  volumes  of 
first  series  of  Pennsylvania  Archives. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets— Ger- 
man-American Annal8,Annals  of  Iowa, 
Linden  Hall  EiCho,  International  Con- 
ciliation, Bulletin  of  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh;  Bulletin  of  New 
York  Public  Library,Bulletin  of  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Library,  two  numbers; 
large  number  of  our  Society  pamphlets, 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  pamphlets  and 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  pamph- 
lets, from  FYanklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege; Constitution  and  Laws  of  the 
Sun  Fire  Company,  1833;  several  old 
newspapers  from  Miss  Mary  E.  Smith, 
of  Intercourse, Lancaster  county;  anti- 
slavery  constitutional  amendment, 
framed  picture,  from  Rev.  Dr.  C.  Elvin 
Haupt;  postcard  of  Conestoga  wagon 
(Gingrich's,  of  this  city),  used  in  trip 
from  Wilmington  to  Erie,  from  D.  B. 
Landis. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  the 
donors. 
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Charles  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  and  Henry 
C.  Carpenter  were  elected  to  member^ 
ship  and  the  name  of  Prof.  John  S. 
Slmona,  of  Marietta,  proposed. 

Mr.  Hensel,  for  the  committee  hay- 
ing in  charge  the  suggestion  of  an 
outdoor  celebration  the  coming  Call, 
said  that  he  had  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  members  of  the  family  of 
the  late  Qen.  John  F.  Reynolds,  and 
they  feel  di&posed  to  contribute  a 
bronze  memorial  medallion  portrait,  to 
be  placed  upon  a  granite  shaft  or  slab, 
and  he  had  hopes  that  some  trophy 
cannon  might  be  secured  from  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing a  fit  memorial.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Mexican  War  trophiefi  were  to  be 
placed  in  Buchanan  Park,  and  there 
was  in  contemplation  a  monument  to 
Buchanan  for  that  site,  he  thought 
that  the  Long  Park  would  be  the  bet- 
ter place  for  the  Reynolds  memorial, 
and  that  sometime  in  September 
would  be  a  favorable  date  for  the  cele^ 
bration  of  "Lancaster  County  in  the 
War  for  the  Union."  His  committee 
was  continued,  with  full  power  to  ap- 
point sub-committees  and  carry  out 
the  project 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
outing  of  the  society  at  Elizabetn, 
visiting  the  Brickervllle  Church  and 
other  points  of  interest.  The  following 
committee  ttHI  arrange  for  the  outing: 
W.  U.  Hensel,  A.  K.  Hostetter  and  L. 
B.  Hear. 

The  society  received  invitations  to 
attend  the  Feast  of  Roses  at  Man- 
heim  to-morrow,  and  the  reunion  at 
Donegal  Church,  June  18. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  sub- 
mitted by  Horace  L.  Haldeman  on  the 
subject  'Thaddeus  Stevens  and  the 
dtmthem  States,"  and  it  proved  highly 
entertaining.  It  was  read  by  Miss 
Clark. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  LUDWI6 
REIRGRUBER,  1836-1880 


Ludwig  Relngruber,  the  Bavarian 
artist,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  from  1870  to  1883, 
was  the  son  of  Maximilian  and  Fran- 
ces Relngruber.  He  was  born  August 
11,  1836,  at  Ratisbon  on  the  Danube. 
Ratlsbon,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  the  foremost 
flourishing  city  in  Southern  Germany, 
and  from  1663  to  1810  was  the  per- 
manent seat  of  the  Imperial  Diet  This 
city  occupies  an  important  position  in 
the  history  of  mediaeval  art,  and  in  it 
remain  many  remarkable  structures  of 
that  period. 

There  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter, 
with  richly  sculptured  portals,  glori- 
ous stained  glass  and  elegant  open 
towers.  There  is  a  Rathhaus  with  fine 
facade.  In  the  "Street  of  Ambassa- 
dors" many  buildings  are  ornament- 
ed with  picturesque  armorial  bear- 
ings. Across  the  Blue  Danube  stands 
the  Walhalla,  a  magnificent  Qerman 
Pantheon,  erected  by  King  Ludwig. 

Seventy  miles  north  of  Ratisbon  is 
the  city  of  Nuremberg  (home  of  Al- 
brecht  Drurer  and  Peter  Vlscher), 
and  about  the  same  distance  south- 
ward lies  Munich,  capital  of  Bavaria, 
with  its  magnificent  treasure  houses, 
richly  filled  with  works  of  classic, 
mediaeval  and  modern  art. 

His  Early  Days. 

Ratisbon  was  Reingruber's  birth- 
place and  early  home;  Munich  at  the 
period  of  Its  greatest  art  activity  was 
was  well  known  to  him;  and  Nurem- 
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berg  he  was  doubtless  familiar  witlL 
In  such  richly  historic  and  artistic  en- 
vironment, our  artist  spent  his  early 
life,  details  of  which  are  but  little 
known.  In  the  matter  of  his  early 
education,  we  are  told  he  was  largely 
self-taught.  Having  chosen  the  ca- 
reer of  artist  and  decorator,  he  served 
a  rigorous  Qerman  apprenticeship, 
compared  with  whidi,  he  afterward 
said,  "an  American  apprenticeship  is 
as  a  golden  dream."  We  have  learn- 
ed from  Qerman  artists,  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  that  the  young  Rein- 
gruber  was  first  honor  student  in  both 
day  and  night  art  classes  and  worked 
under  Qeorge  Stindt  and  Jacob  Filse. 
Afterward,  as  a  fresco  painter,  he 
found  employment  in  Munich,  Leipsic 
and  Vienna,  acquiring  a  thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  principles  and  technique 
of  his  profession. 

Came  to  America. 

In  1868  our  artist,  aged  thirty-two 
years,  came  to  America,  and  we  learn 
of  him  first  in  Erie,  where  he  executed 
interior  decorative  work,  frescoing 
the  Opera  House,  public  halls  and 
churches. 

And  now  we  chronicle  the  happy 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  his 
coming  to  Lancaster. 

While  decorating  a  church  in  Erie^ 
of  which  Rev.  A.  L.  Bentze  was  pastor, 
he  met  Miss  Mary  Kiehl,  of  our  city, 
who  won  the  heart  of  the  Bavarian 
artist,  and  their  marriage  followed, 
February  27,  1870,  in  Lancaster.  They 
returned  to  Erie,  that  he  might  com- 
plete work  there,  and  came  back  to 
Lancaster  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
Reingruber  must  have  been  impress^ 
ed  with  the  absence  of  an  artistic  at- 
mosphere in  Lancaster,  although  he 
probably  felt  at  home  among  the  Ger- 
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mans  of  our  city.  How  provincial  and 
barren  of  ornament  and  picturesque- 
nesB  must  the  Lancaster  of  1870  have 
appeared  to  a  native  of  Ratlsbon  (a 
city  of  about  the  same  size),  where 
there  was  so  much  of  artistic  and  his- 
toric Interest  There  was  here,  at  the 
time,  of  course,  the  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  that  remarkably  fine  example 
of  Gregorglan  architecture,  the  Court 
House  and  Prison.  There  were  the 
swlngtog  hotel  signs  (now  unfortu- 
nately gone),  and  the  carved  wooden 
image  of  Robert  Fulton,  over  the  en- 
trance of  the  "Hall,"  which  bore  his 
name.  That  was  about  all  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculptural  significance. 
The  Interiors  of  the  churches  were 
Puritanically  bare  of  ornament,  on 
the  walls  and  ceilings.  Relngruber, 
however,  caught  sight  of  a  sign  In 
front  of  the  Examiner  printing  office, 
representing  a  pair  of  hunting  dogs, 
cleverly  pai<nted  by  Charles  Wlse.slgn 
painter  and  aeronaut,  whom  he  Imme- 
diately sought  and  became  associated 
with.  They,  together,  soon  afterward 
executed  the  decorations  of  the  Cooper 
House  office  and  "tap  room."  produc- 
ing an  excellent  work  "in  oil/'  princi- 
pal features  of  which  were  large  hunt- 
ing scenes  ensconced  In  stucco-effect 
panels,  between  which  were  graceful 
festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Their 
next  work  was  the  decorating  of  the 
interior  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  New 
Holland.  After  that  work, Wise  discon- 
tinued decorative  work  and  Reingruber 
started  for  himself,  upon  a  career, 
which,  by  his  marked  ability  and  in- 
defatigable industry,  led  to  the  ar- 
tistic enrichment  ot  many  churches 
and  public  buildings  of  Lancaster  and 
neighboring  cities.  Including  Phila- 
delphia. 
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Character  of  Decorative  Work. 

The  general  characteristic  of  Reln- 
gruber's  style  of  Interior  decorative 
work,  whether  In  church,  civic  build- 
ing or  residence,  was  a  scheme  of 
panel  treatment  with  enrichments,  all 
In  stucco  effect  of  classic  style,  Intro- 
ducing within  the  panels  pictorial 
representations  of  religious  or  other 
appropriate  subjects.  The  latter  he 
painted  directly  on  the  plaster  (not  as 
at  present  the  custom,  on  canvas, 
to  be  afterward  attached).  Adopting 
this  general  plan,  he  followed  the 
masters  of  the  Renaissance,  and  Intro- 
duced Into  Lancaster  a  style  of  artis- 
tic and  pictorial  decoration  not  pre- 
viously seen  here,  but  which  Is  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Old  World. 

Church   Interiors  Decorated. 

Among  the  first  churches  decorated 
by  Relngruber  was  Zlon  Lutheran 
Church,  on  E3ast  Vine  street,  about 
1873  In  the  classic  manner  described 
above.  The  strong  representations  of 
Luther  and  Melanchthon,  which  were 
part  of  the  scheme,  were  unfortunate- 
ly destroyed  when  the  church  was  re- 
modeled. 

The  decoration  of  the  Interior  of 
St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church,  on 
East  Orange  street,  under  the  rector- 
ship of  Rev.  Anthony  F.  Kaul,  was  be- 
gun In  the  spring  of  1874.  One  can 
well  Imagine  the  delight  of  Relngru- 
ber when  he  received  this  much-de- 
sired commission,  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  to  execute  a  richly  artis- 
tic church  Interior.  The  stucco  effect 
treatment,  with  pictorial  enrichments, 
was  followed.  The  subjects  about 
the  chancel  and  upon  the  celling  were 
beautifully  and  artistically  rendered, 
especially  the  reproduction  of  Correg- 
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glo's  "Madonna  of  tlie  Night,"  at  left 
of  the  altar,  and  the  series  of  medal- 
lion heads  of  saints  in  the  ceiling, 
which  are  In  the  nature  of  ideal  por- 
traits. This  work  was  completed  in 
June,  1875,  and  the  many  visitors  from 
other  sections  of  the  State  who  were 
competent  Judges  pronounced  it  a 
work  of  high  character,  and  it  won  for 
Reingruber  the  reputation  of  a  master 
decorator. 

The  interior  of  St  Stephen's  Luth- 
eran €hurch,Duke  and  Church  streets, 
was  frescoed  by  our  German  artist, 
and,  when  afterwards  remodeled,  the 
pictorial  work  was  studiously  retain- 
ed. Reingruber  decorated  St.  James' 
Episcopal  Church  under  the  guidance 
of  Rev.  Watson,  who  was  much  Inter- 
ested in  historic  church  decoration. 
William  H.  Miller,  grandson  of  Jacob 
Eicholtz,  assisted  in  this  work.  Rein- 
gruber frescoed  the  interior  of  a  Cath- 
olic Church  at  Lamokin,  near  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  in  the  chancel  of  which 
he  painted  a  large  representation  of 
the  Crucifixion.  Among  many  other 
churches  frescoed  was  a  Catholic 
church  in  Columbia. 

His  Decorations  of  Civic  Buildings. 

In  Lancaster  Reingruber  frescoed 
the  Masonic  Temple  and  Fulton  Hall. 
In  MiUersville  he  decorated  the  chap- 
el of  the  State  Normal  School,  which 
the  artist  considered  one  of  his  best 
works;  In  Columbia  he  frescoed  the 
Opera  House  in  stucco  effect  of  clas- 
sic design,  introducing,  in  panels,  rep- 
resentations of  the  Muses;  in  Mariet- 
ta, he  decorated  the  Odd  Fellows 
Hallj  in  Erie,  he  frescoed  the  Opera 
House.  In  other  places,  work  of  sim- 
ilar character  was  done  by  the  Ba- 
varian artist,  and,  even  after  going 
to  St.  Louis,  in  1883,  he  was  invited 
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to  bid  on  decorative  work  In  Erie,  on 
the  decoration  of  the  Pennsylyanla 
State  Hospital  and  on  other  proposed 
work. 

Reaidentlal  and  Other  Work. 

Residences  were  frescoed  by  oar 
artist  In  a  high-class  manner,  includ- 
ing those  of  Samuel  H.  Reynolds,  R. 
H.  Brubaker  and  the  Haldemans  of 
Columbia  and  Chlckles.  He  also  paint- 
ed landscapes,  game,  fruit  and  flower 
pieces,  and  even  signs  and  curtains. 

Portraits  by  Reingruber. 

In  addition  to  all  the  church,  civic 
and  o'ther  work,  Reingruber  found 
time  to  execute  a  great  number  of  por- 
traits (a  partial  list  of  which  is  ap- 
pended to  this  sketch).  His  style  or 
manner  was  acquired  before  the 
broad,  impressionistic  style  swept 
Europe.  His  handling  was  conserva- 
tive. His  colorings  were  those  of  the 
Munich  Gchool  of  the  times.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  the  works  of  Eich- 
oltz,  which  he  delighted  to  copy,doubt- 
less  gaining  greater  breadth  of  hand- 
ling from  the  experience.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Reingruber  for  preserving 
the  visages  of  many  of  Lancaster's 
most  prominent  people  of  the  period. 
He  also  executed  portraits  of  a  num- 
ber of  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Philadelphia  and  else- 
where. In  St  Louis,  Judge  Krumm 
was  among  his  "sitters."  He  render- 
ed, in  nastel,  a  portrait  of  "Mary  An- 
derson" for  his  studio  which  is  said 
to  have  been  much  admired.  He 
painted,  in  1871,  portraits  of  himself 
and  his  wife.  At  the  recent  Portrait- 
ure Exhibition  in  Lancaster  (1912)  he 
was  represented  by  portraits,  in  oil,  of 
Rev.  Anthony  F.  Kaul.  Elisha  Rey- 
nolds, Esq.,  Dr.  M.  L.  Herr,  Hon.  O.  J. 
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Dickey,  Charles  Kline,  and  a  crayon 
likeness  of  Rev.  John  Cnimbach. 

In  the  Studio. 

Reingniber  occupied  various  studios 
while  in  Lancaster.  In  1878  he  was 
tenanted  in  the  large  upper  room  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  where,  we 
are  prone  to  believe  he  was  lured  by 
the  classic  architecture  of  the  build- 
ing. It  was  in  this  studio  that  the 
writer  often  visited  him.  There  he 
would  unfold  his  ready  mind,  ardently 
stating  his  ideas  of  artistic  and  other 
matters.  He  was  an  interesting  talk- 
er, speaking  English  fluently  and  with 
little  foreign  accent  He  often  con- 
trasted German  and  American  ideals 
and  customs,  as  when  he  noted  how 
our  people  "roosted"  about  the  sol- 
diers' monument,  instead  of  reverenc- 
ing it,  in  the  manner  of  his  country- 
men, as  if  it  were  a  shrine. 

Having  been  given  a  copy  of  "Hunt's 
Talk  on  Art"  by  the  writer,  Reingni- 
ber was  so  enthusiastic  over  the  say- 
ings of  the  New  Englander  that  he 
marked  the  passages  which  impressed 
him.  He  then  instructed  his  appren- 
tice to  copy  those  passages.  After 
the  young  man  had  accomplished  his 
taski  it  was  discovered  that  Reingni- 
ber had  marked  practically  the  entire 
book,  the  apprentice  being  over- 
whelmed by  his  labors. 

Reingruber— The   Man. 

A  remarkable  man  was  Ludwig 
Reingniber — he  had  distinctively  the 
Teutonic  spirit — strong,  persistent, 
idealistic,  romantic,  and,  in  the  Ameri* 
lean  eiiVironment,he  seemed  to  delight 
in  a  certain  liberty  which  no  circum- 
stances could  brook.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Ludwig  Reingniber  was 
from  Bavaria,  where  men  delight  in 
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expressing  their  ideas  and  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  plastic  art.  in  music 
and  in  poetic  form.  He  had  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  his  ability;  he  was  yet 
modest 

He  was  indefatigable,  working 
nights  and  Sunday,  and  often,  under 
great  difBcultiea  and  bedn^  deeply 
conscientious,  he  would  destroy  much 
work  so  that  it  might  be  executed  in 
a  better  manner.  It  is  difficult  to 
learn  how  far  his  pictorial  works  were 
original  conceptions,  and  how  far 
adaptations  from  classic  or  accepted 
prototypes,  but  much  of  it  was  of  a 
high  order  and  admirably  executed. 

Apart  from  his  ability  as  an  artist 
and  decorator,  one  is  deeply  impress- 
ed by  his  sterling  character,  and  it  is 
with  reverence  for  his  memory  that 
we  note  his  extraordinary  devotion 
to  his  wife  and  children. 

After  Relngruber  had  been  a  high- 
ly valued  citizen  of  Lancaster  for 
thirteen  years,  he  went,  in  1883,  with 
his  family,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  There 
his  wife  had  relatives,  and  he  hoped 
to  be  successful  in  securing  commis- 
sions for  portraits  and  decorative 
work,  especially  as  there  was  in  that 
city  a  strong  German  element.  Soon 
after  reaching  his  new  home  came 
impairment  of  the  sight  of  the  artist 
(whose  eyes  had  served  him  so  well). 
This  was  a  great  affliction,  and  he 
lived  only  two  years  after  his  ar- 
rival. 

On  May  28,  1885,  Ludwig  Relngru- 
ber, Bavarian  artist,  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond.  His  earthly  body  was 
brought  to  Lancaster  for  its  final  rest- 
ing place,  and  Monterey  Lodge  of  Odd 
Fellows,  No.  242  (of  which  he  became 
a  member  In  1875),  performed  the  last 
rites  at  their  hall  on  South  Queen 
street,  and  interment  was  made  at 
Zion  Cemetery. 
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We  of  Lancaster,  in  appreciating 
the  artistically  beautiful  decorative 
work  done  by  Reingniber  In  our 
churches  and  public  buildings,  may 
well  regard  that  work  as  a  memorial 
of  an  accomplished  and  remarkable 
German  artisl 

Parti^aJ    List  of   Portraits  by    Ludwig 
Refngruber. 

Dr.   John  L.  Atlee,  Sr. 
Charles  Kline. 
Rev.  Anthony  F.  Kaul. 
Henry  Sener. 
Mrs.   Henry  Sener. 
George  A.  Kiehl. 
Rev.  E.  Greenwald. 
Members  of  the  Amweg  family. 
Members    of  the  Baumgardner  fam- 
ily. 
George  Dlller. 
J.  Steinman. 
Rev.  Watson, 
S.  H.  Reynolds,  Esq. 
Judge  J.  B.  Livingston. 
M.  L.  Herr,  M.  D. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Herr. 
B.  Frank  Eshleman,  Esq. 
Mary  WJlson,  M.  D. 
G.  Arnold. 

Mrs.  Chambers     (pastel). 
J.  L.  Steinmetz,  Esq. 
Rev.  David  Gelsinger. 
Isaac  Hiester,  Esq. 
Prank  Brenneman. 
Charles  Brenneman. 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Haupt 
Wm.  Roy. 

Members  of  the  Zahn  family. 
John  F.  Long     (crayon). 
Mrs.  Charles  Locher, 
Sener  Bros. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Schwartz. 
Master  Harner. 
Henry  Gerhart. 
Carl  Siebert, 
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William  Pelper. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Peiper. 
Ludwig  Relngruber. 
Mrs.  Ludwig  Relngruber. 
Isaac  Diller. 
Mrs.  Brenneman. 
Elesha  Reynolds,  Esq. 
Judge  Krumm  (St.  Louis). 
Fetor  Blow   (St.  Louis). 
Smith   P.    Oalt,    Esq.,    (St    Louis), 
formerly  of  Lancaster. 
Rev.  John  Crumbach  (crayon). 
'Mary  Anderson." 
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The  above  were  painted  in  oil,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  noted. 


Note. — The  writer  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges indebtedness  for  informa- 
tion to  Mrs.  Ludwig  Relngruber,  wife 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and  from 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Wil- 
son, both  of  St.  Louis,  where  also  a 
son  of  Relngruber  resides.  Also  to  Rev. 
Anthony  F.  Kaul,  Hon.  J.  P.  McCas- 
key,  Louis  Knauskoph,  Martin  Rettig 
and  William  H.  Miller,  the  latter  hav- 
ing had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
the  German  artist.  EJspecially  appre- 
ciated was  the  series  of  letters  from 
Mrs.  Wilson,  whose  great  devotion  to 
her  father's  memory  is  worthy  of  note. 


Minutes  of  September  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  5,  1913. 

The  Lancaster  County  Histortoal 
Society  resumed  its  sessions  for  the 
winter  on  Frl<lay  evening,  and  as  a 
fitting  opening  to  the  season's  activi- 
ties, Walter  €.  Hager  read  a  most 
entertaining  paper  on  Ludwlg  Rein- 
gruber,  a  Lancaster  portrait  artist, 
who  had  many  subjects  in  this  section 
and  a  number  of  examplee  of  whose 
work  were  on  display  at  the  recent 
Portraiture  Exhibition. 

The  attendance  of  members  this 
evening  was  most  encouraging  and  tae 
society  starts  the  work  for  another 
winter  most  auspiciously.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  president,  Mr.  F.  R.  Dif- 
fenderffer,  the  vice  president,  presided. 
Miss  Martha  B.  Clark  was  the  sec- 
retary. 

Miss  Lottie  M.  Bausman,  the  libra- 
rian, reported  the  following  additions 
during  the  summer: 

Bound  volumes — EJleven  volumes. 
Debates  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conven- 
tion ;  Ohio  ArchsBological  and  Historical 
Society  Publications — ^Vol.  IV.;  Regis- 
ter of  the  Commandery  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania;  twa  volumes,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Centennial  Exposition — 
gifts  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege; Calendar  of  the  Papers  of  John 
Jordan  Crittenden,  from  the  Library 
of  Congress;  Twenty-eighth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  E}th- 
nology,  from  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion; Smuirs  Legislative  Hand-Book 
for  1871,  from  Mr.  Herbert  Hurst;  His- 
tory   of    Berks    County,    Volume    of 
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Egle's  Notes  and  Queries,  by  pui^ 
chase;  Bulletin  54  of  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology. 

Magazines  and  pamphlets — The 
Pennsylvania  Magazine  (three  num- 
bers); Annals  of  Iowa;  American 
Philosophical  Society  (two  num- 
bers); American  Catholic  His- 
torical Society  Records;  German- 
American  Annals;  Linden  Hall  Echo 
(2  numbers);  The  Gettysburg  Cam- 
paign of  1863,  from  Historical  Society 
of  Dauphin  County;  International  Con- 
ciliation; Municipal  Reference  Li- 
brary— City  of  New  York;  Classified 
Catalogue  of  the  Carnegie  Ubrary. 
Pittsburgh  (Part  XXL);  Perry's  Vic- 
tory, Centennial  Souvenir;  "Memorial 
Meeting  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Shaw  Billings;  Bulletin  of  New  York 
Public  Library  (3  numbers);  Bulletin 
of  Grand  Rapids  I^ublic  Library  (3 
numbers);  Bulletin  of  Carnegie  Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh  (2  numbers);  17th 
Annual  Report  of  Carnegie  Library, 
Pittsburgh;  Michigan  liibraries,  from 
S.  H.  Ranck;  several  almanacs  from 
F.  R.  Diffendertfer. 

Piece  of  wood  from  Perry's  fiag- 
ship  "Niagara,"  sent  by  E.  J.  Harple, 
Tampa,  Fla.;  six  pieces  of  colonial 
paper  money,  from  Mrs.  A.  B.  Bans- 
man.  Millers ville ;  list  of  members  of 
FYemont-Lincoln  Club  for  city  and 
county,  from  W.  R.  Riddle;  badge 
worn  by  the  veterans  of  Lancaster 
city  and  county  at  the  fiftieth  anniver^ 
sary  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July 
1-4,  1913,  from  George  H.  Rothermel; 
Minutes  of  the  Lancaster  County  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  Society 
from  its  organization  in  1866  to  its  dis- 
solution in  1905,  with  charter,  from 
F.  R.  Diffenderffer;  list  of  Standing 
Committee  of  Union  Fire  Company  of 
Lancaster,  from  J.  Liane  Reed,  Esq., 
X>ayton,  Ohio. 
Prof.  John  S.  Simons,  of  Marietta, 
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was  elected  to  membership  and  the 
names  of  the  following  proposed:  John 
C.  Carter,  32  Bast  Walnut  street,  this 
city;  Rev.  Frank  G.  Bossert,  of  Mt. 
Joy;  G.  S.  Danner,  Manhelm;  E.  J. 
Harple,  Tampa,  Florida. 

The  society  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  Invitation  to  participate 
In  Ck)lumbla'6  Old  Home  Week  cel^ 
bration.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
members  will  take  part  in  the  festivi- 
ties. Monday,  October  13,  will  be  his- 
torical  day  and  the  society  will  be 
represented  on  the  programme  by<  H. 
Frank  E&hleman,  Esq.,  and  B.  C. 
Atlee,  Esq. 

Mr.  Haiger's  paper  attracted  much 
attention  and  was  highly  enjoyed  by 
the  members.  He  gave  a  very  enter- 
taining sketch  of  Reingruber'e  life 
and  the  work  he  did  In  this  city, 
where,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  Lancaster's  lead- 
ing artists.  In  addition  to  portrait 
work  he  was  an  expert  decorator  and 
many  •churches  and  public  halls  were 
the  scene  of  his  art. 

Following  the  paper  the  members  in- 
dulged in  an  Interesting  discussion 
about  the  paper  and  other  matters  for 
the  welfare  of  the  society.  The  com- 
ing meetings  promise  to  be  of  great 
value  to  the  members  and  the  general 
public,  which  Is  always  welcome  to 
join  in  these  monthly  gatherings. 
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Hempfield :  Tbe  Beginning  of  Columbia 
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On  the  occasion  of  tlie  observance 
of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anoiTersary  of  the  IsLyiDig  out  and 
disposal  of  lots  in  the  town  of  Colum- 
bia, by  Samuel  Wright,  it  eeems  to 
me  fitting  that  I,  his  senior  grandson, 
Shan  put  on  record  an  authentic 
statement  of  the  origin  and  title  of 
the  property  in  question;  and  shall 
give  some  account  of  the  settlement 
at  this  point  and  of  the  original 
settlers. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  14i&2,  as  our 
earliest  teaching  impressed  upon  our 
memories,  the  Great  Discoverer 
crossed  the  ocean;  and  nearly  two 
hundred  years  later — ^March  4,  1<681» 
to  be  exact — Charles  II.  of  England 
granted  to  William  Penn,  our  honored 
founder,  proprietorship  of  the  terri- 
tory now  comprising  our  State.  But 
notwithstanding  we  derive  from  Co- 
lumbus our  name,  and  from  Charles 
our  title  of  ownership,  it  would  be 
unduly  fastidious  to  hark  back  so  far 
for  our  datum  point.  To  begin  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  separate  ter- 
ritorial existence,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  come  forward  but  twen- 
ts\  years  from  the  laet-iiamed  date- 
to  1701— <he  year  in  which  the  pre- 
tender succeeded  his  father,  James 
II.,  in  his  clalnL  to  the  E3nglish  throne, 
and  in  which  the  Act  of  Settlement 
was  passed  by  the  Bn^lish  Parliament 
by  which,  on  the  death  of  childless 
Anne,  the  crown  should  pass  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.  I  thus  identify 
our  time  of  origin  with  invportant  hisp 
torlcal  events  in  our  Old  !Home. 
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In  the  year  1701,  then— 17th,  l»th 
of  11th  month — by  lease  and  release, 
"William  Penn,  E3©q.,  proprietor  and 
governor  in  chief  of  said  province" 
(Pennsylvania)  '*dld  grant  release 
and  confirm  unto  one  George  Beale,  of 
Surrey,  in  Great  Britain,  Teoman,  the 
quantity  of  three  thousand  acres  of 
land,  clear  of  Indian  encumbrances, 
in  the  said  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  hold,  etc.,  etc.,  •  •  •  under 
the  yearly  quitrent  of  one  penny 
sterling  for  each  hundred  acres  of 
said  land,  payable  to  the  Chief  Lord 
of  the  fee  thereof  after  the  expiration 
of  seven  years  from  the  locating  and 
the  seating  of  the  same." 

The  royal  grant  to  Penn — compre- 
hensive, but  indefinite — was  of  a 
broad  virgin  territory,  unsettled,  un- 
cultivated and  unknown.  Charles 
named  the  province  Pennsylvania, 
after  his  great  Admiral,  'William 
Penn's  father,  and  In  1682  the  pro- 
prietor came  over  in  person  and  took 
possession  of  his  vast  estate.  While 
Penn's  broad-minded  statesmanship 
is  shown  in  the  unprecedented  liber- 
ality of  his  laws  for  the  government 
of  this  new  land,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  did  not  take  Into  con- 
sideration its  pecuniary)  resources. 
No  private  means  would  suflBce  for 
undivided  proprietorship,  therefore  he 

offered  a  market. 

At  this  day  our  Founder  would  be 
called  a  promoter;  and  on  a  large 
scale  he  did  promote  a  Province.  He 
granted,  as  shown  above,  territory  to 
what  were  then  known  as  "adventur- 
ers." The  name  was  figurative,  rep- 
resenting a  class  of  speculators,  suo- 
cessors  in  modified  measure  of  the 
old-time  capitalists — merchants  and 
nobles^-who  staked  the  freebooters  of 
Elizabeth's  "heroic"  days  (the  genu- 
ine adventurers),  the  scourers  of  the 
sea  for  grain  In  treasure  slilps  and  in 
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general  piracy.  This  later  adyentur- 
Ing,  however,  was  legitimate,  and  wae 
about  equivalent  to  our  speculative 
investment  in  mines  and  other  sources 
of  hoped-for  revenue. 

Our  George  Beale  then  was  an  ad- 
venturer, and   with     many     another, 
doubtless,  sent  good  money  into  the 
*  wilderness   in   hope  of  large   return 

\  from  the  investment  in  the  promises 

I  of  the  wonderful  new  country.     This 

enterprise  might  be  called  a  "blind 
pool,"  for  the  lands  conveyed  were 
unseaited — that  is,  of  no  deiflnite  lo- 
;  cality;  lands  thereafter  to  be  surveyed 

to  the  purchasers  at  their  demand. 
And,  moreover,  back  of  Penn's  title 
was  the  aboriginal  Indian  title,  to  be 
extinguished  by  negotiation  and 
treaty.  In  the  case  of  this  particular 
tract — ^the  Beale  purchase — the  treaty 
that  cleared  away  the  Indian  claim 
was  of  1700,  supplementing  a  previ- 
ous treaty  and  assuring  to  Penn  title 
to  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River. 

George  Beale's  adventure  brought 
him  no  return  until  October,  1718, 
when  he  sold  his  entire  claim  to  Jere- 
miah Langhorne.  to  whom,  25th  of 
fifth  month,  1717,  Richard  Hill,  Isaac 
Norris  and  James  Logan,  Commission- 
ers, had  Issued  a  warrant  to  "Locate 
and  Iiay  Out"  to  him  five  hundred 
acres  of  the  above  tract  Langhorne 
was  one  of  the  Penns'  surveyors,  and 
must  have  had  practical  knowledge  of 
the  choice  of  lands  of  the  Province. 
He  choBe  these  500  acres  wisely,  and 
on  19-20  August,  1726,  conveyed 
the  same,  by  lease  and  release,  to  Rob- 
ert Barber,  of  Chester,  who,  on  August 
31,  1726,  deeded  100  acres  of  the  land 
to  Susanna  Wright,  and  on  20  Sep- 
tember, 1726,  150  acres  to  John 
Wright,  retaining  260  acres  of  his  pur- 
chase in  his  own  name.  On  August 
23,   1726,   James   Logan   conveyed   to 
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Samuel  Blunaton,  of  Darby,  300  acre« 
of  land;  and  to  complete  record  of 
titles  of  lands,  parte  of  which  even- 
tually came  to  be  included*  in  the 
limits  of  the  Borough  of  Columbia, 
I  will  cite  subsequent  pur- 
chases by  Blunaton — on  January  10, 
17^,  from  James  Lo«:<ui  additional 
800  acresi,  and  on  June  2,  1741,  by 
patent,  from  John  and  Richard  Penn, 
21^  acres.  These  three  tracts  were 
contiguous,  and  joined  Susanna 
Wright's  land  on  the  south.  All  quan- 
tRies  cited  carried  the  customary 
allowance  for  roads  of  six  acres  per 
hundred. 

I  have  thus  far  con'fined  my  memo- 
randa to  the  land  from  which  the 
area  of  present  Columbia  was  carved. 
The  original  settlers  are  now  to  be 
considered.  These  were  three — John 
Wright,  Samuel  Blimston,  Robert 
Barber.  Having  in  my  possession  the 
papers  of  my  family,  my  record  of 
John  Wright  will  be  the  most  com- 
plete. He  emigrated  **Trom  Manches- 
ter  in  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
•  •  •  I  removed  from  thence  to  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  the  l^th  of 
ye  2f  mo.,  1714,"  to  quote  the  family 
Bible.  The  date  being  old  style,  the 
month  would  have  been  May.  It  is 
on  record  in  "Certificates  of  Removal, 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,"  that 
the  certificate  of  *'John  Wright,  wife 
Patience,  and  four  children.  Dated 
1  mo.,  16,  1713,  from  Hartahaw  Mo.; 
Mtg.,  Lancashire,  England,  received, 
6  mo.,  30  1714."  This  is  again  old 
style,  and  the  month  corresponds  with 
August.  It  must  have  been  filed  soon 
after  arrival  on  this  side,  the  exact 
date  of  which  event  is  not  on  record. 
He  first  settled  with  his  family  in 
Chester,  where  he  had  effected  the 
purchase  of  a  plantation  before  his 
coming;  and  where  his  youngest  child. 
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James,  was  bom  the  year  of  his  ar- 
rivat— 17114-Haie  fiwt  "native-bom" 
of  the  familTV 

Samuel  Blmuitoii  was  American- 
bora — September  2,  WS9 — at  Darby, 
Chester  coimty,  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania.  (He  was  the  son  of 
J6hn  Blunston,  of  Derbyi^iire,  Eng- 
land, who  emigrated  thence  in  1682, 
and  w«e  a  close  friend  of  the  pro- 
prietor, a  member  of  his  Council  and 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly.  Samuel, 
at  the  time  of  the  Susquehanna  pur- 
chase, resided  at  Darby,  where  he  had 
married  Sarah  Bilton,  a  widow  well- 
left.  His  means,  besides,  were  ample. 
Both  he  and  John  Wright  were  then 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  mem- 
bers of  the  Aseemb)y.  He  died  at 
Hempfield   December  13,   1745. 

Robert  Barber  preceded  John 
Wright  as  an  immigrant  to  the 
province.  He  ie  recorded  as  having 
come  "abouft  1699,"  supposedly  from 
Torkehlre,  and  at  the  time  of  his  pur- 
chase of  the  cited  500  acres  from 
Langhorne  he  was  a  citizen  of  Ches- 
ter. It  is  a  tradition  thait  he,  in  his 
capacity  of  Assessor  of  Chester 
county,  became  acquainted  with  and 
selected  the  land  purchased  for  himself 
and  the  Wrights.  It  is  supposed  that 
he  preceded  his  two  friends  to  the 
Susquehanna;  but  his  final  removal 
with  his  family,  from  Chester,  could 
not  have  been  earlier  than  1728. 

The  only  record  of  the  actual 
change  of  residence,  or,  rather,  prep- 
aration therefor,  is  a  "Journal  of  otu* 
removal  from  Chester  and  Darby  to 
Conestoga  in  order  to  begin  a  settle- 
ment at  Shawanah  town  on  Susque- 
hanna upon  the  12th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1726.  In  company  John  Wright, 
Samuel  Blunston,  H.  Scarlet,  L. 
Ryley,  John  Devel,  Prince,  an  Indian; 
Negro    Peter,    Negro    Sal."     This    is 
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manuscript  in  the  hand  of  Sueanna 
Wright,  arranged  ba  a  title-page  of  a 
bound  book,  evidentlTi  Intended  to  be 
foltowed  by  a  recofd.  oC  thifl  memor- 
able event  in  the  lives  of  these  fam- 
ilies— the  removal  from  civilization  to 
a  comparative  wildeme«s.  Unfortu- 
nately the  design  was  not  pursued 
beyond  this  title  page,  the  book  being 
filled  with  various,  mostly  undated, 
memoranda  of  expenditures  on  the 
journey  and  elsewhere,  details  of 
building  material,  time  checks  of 
workmen,  etc.  Unusual  items  of  con- 
tents, always  in  Susanna's  hand, 
(some  of  the  manuscript  is  Samuel 
Bhmeton's)  are  a  transcript  of  a 
French  grammar,  and  a  bri^  glossary 
of  Indian  words. 

This  journey  was  evidently  a  formal 
taking  possession  of  the  newly-fpur- 
chased  land,  for  in  October  Wright 
and  Blunston  are  recorded  as  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  Provincial  As- 
sembly at  Philadelphia.  Scarlet, 
Ryley  and  Devel  were  supposedly  me- 
chanics left  to  prepare  shelter  for 
the  removal  of  the  familiee  in  the  com- 
ing year.  The  Indian  w^m  probably 
a  guide,  and  the  negroes,  cook  and  ser- 
vant, slaves  of  Samuel  Blunston.  (It 
may  here  be  recorded  that  Samuel 
Blunston,  In  his  will  of  174:5,  freed, 
after  one  year,  his  "negro  Sal,"  with 
an  annuity  of  five  pounds;  and  that 
in  Susanna  Wright's  "Account  of  Per- 
sons Laid  in  the  Burying  Grounds  at 
Hempfield,  of  1760,  occurs  among 
names  of  "servants  of  Samuel  Bluns- 
ton" that  of  "Prince,  an  Indian  man." 
So  these  two  fairly  may  1)0  com- 
memorated as  among  the  "First  Set- 
tlers.") 

Susanna  Wright,  one  of  the  inu> 
chasers,  and  besides  an  imf>ortant 
member  of  this  little  community,  cer- 
tainly shall  be  named  among  the  first 
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coma's.  Her  name  will  freqaexkUj 
recnr  in  my  paper.  Her  part  in  Um 
colony  wae  notable,  but  beyond  neces- 
sary mention  particulars  of  ber  life 
are  of  BUlBcienit  IntereBt  and  import- 
ance to  deserve  a  more  fitting 
memoriaL 

fibawanab  Town,  as  it  is  named 
above,  was  an  abidiiog  place  on  tbe 
banks  of  tbe  Susqu^anna  of  tbe 
Sbawanese  Indians,  wbo,  if  in  num- 
bers, must  bave  removed  as  a  bodTi  be- 
fore tbe  coming  of  tbe  Wbltes.  A  num* 
ber  remained,  bowever,  in  tbe  imme- 
diate nelgbborbood,  and  it  was  a  story 
told  to  me  of  tbe  old  time,  bow  our 
forebears  and  tbeir  associates  of  tbe 
settlement  were  always  friends  and 
allies  of  tbe  natives.  Tbe  chlldrea 
of  the  two  races  were  playmates,  and 
tbere  was  peace  between  tbe  elders. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  remember  tbat 
no  Indian  was  oppressed  or  allowed 
to  want  in  tbls  Quaker  settlement. 

Tbere  is  no  record  of  tbe  breaking  up 
and  early  cultivation  of  tbis  wild 
country.  Tbere  must  bave  been  more 
or  less  of  frontier  bardsbip  going  to 
Ibe  conversion  of  virgin  forest  into 
tillable  and  producing  land.  We  only 
know  tbat  tbe  immigrants  tbrove,  and 
in  tbe  end  left  to  tbeir  successoro  tbe 
goodly  milk-and-bon^  land  tbat  bas 
come  down  to  us.  Tbe  ambition  of 
tbese  mature  people  was  a  quiet 
country  life.  Tbey  modeled  tbeir 
bouses  and  tbeir  customs  upon  tbose 
of  tbe  Old  Country,  and  it  would  seem 
ttukt  tbeir  lines  bad  fallal  in  pleasant 
places.  It  Is  one  of  "Life's  Little 
Ironies"  tbat  tbese  Friends,  seeking 
bere  peace  and  a  tranquil  life,  sbould 
faU  into  tbe  turmoil  of  domestic  war- 
fare. Tbe  boundary  dispute  between 
Benn's  desoendants  and  Lord  Baltl* 
more,  tbeir  Maryland  neigbbor,  was 
still  unsettled,  and  it  bappened  tbat 
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a  ooUlslon  between  Creeap,  a  turbu- 
lent claimant  under  Baltimore'a  war- 
rant seeking  to  crowd  tbe  dividing 
line  into  Penn'a  territory,  and  James 
Patterson,  an  Indian  trader,  holding 
land  under  Penn's  grants  occurred 
near  what  is  now  Washington  Bor- 
Ofughy  and  opened  a  fairly  serious 
border  war.  John  Wright  and  Samuel 
Blunston,  as  magistrates,  issued  war- 
rants under  which  some  of  the  in- 
vaders were  arrested,  and  this  re- 
sulted In  an  otter  of  reward  by  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  for  the  heads 
of  these  two  agents  of  the  Penns. 

The  three  "Adventurers"  with  whom 
we  have  thus  t»x  been  concerned' — 
for  surely  the  settling  of  sober,  peace- 
ful Friends  among  Indians,  however 
friendly,  was  adventure — were  men 
of  more  than  ordinary)  character  and 
weight.  Samuel  Blunston  was  a  land 
surveyor  and  agent  of  the  Penns. 
John  Wrigbt  was  a  (preaK^her  in  his 
society  and  the  trusted  negotiator  be- 
tween the  proprietors  and  their  In- 
dian allies.  Robert  Barber  was  an 
energetic  and  enterprising  citizen,  in 
public  life,  before  the  removal  to  the 
Susquehaoina.  All  were  upon  con- 
fidential terms  with  the  Penns  and 
with  their  chief  agent  in  Pliiladelphia, 
James  Liogan.  Upon  the  erection  of 
the  new  county,  named  Lancaster 
after  John  Wright's  Englisii  home 
county,  in  17^2^,  the  three  became 
prominent  officials:  John  Wright  was 
appointed  Presiding  Justice  of  the 
newly  established  Courts,  Samuel 
Blunston  Associate  Justice  and  Pro- 
thonotary,  Robert  Barber  Sheriff. 

The  writer  is  descended  from  two 
of  these  first  settlers — great-great- 
grandson — and  It  appeaiB  to  him  jus- 
tifiable to  record  his  satiefaction  in 
the  fact  that  John  Wright  anticipated 
Franklin,    Adams,   Jefferson   and   all 
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Uiat  declara/tory  crowd,  in  Ms  pro- 
nouncement for  Freedom.  In  1741  a 
new  Bench  of  Magistrates  for  the 
several  counties  of  the  province  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor;  and,  in 
cci*e«quence  of  opposition  by  them 
to  arbitrary  acts  of  Government,  a 
number  of  the  old  Judges  were  drop- 
ped. Among  these  was  John  Wright, 
who  had  denounced  the  impressment 
of  bound  servants  as  soldiers,  in  the 
Provincial  Assembly.  In  his  final 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  he  bade 
farewell  to  the  Court,  and  among  his 
words  were  theae:  "For  this  cause, 
my  friends  and  countrymen,  for  the 
cause  of  English  liberty,  for  the  stand' 
ing  in  the  civil  defense  of  right  and 
property,  we  are  dismissed;  and  I 
rejoice  and  am  heartily  glad  that  I 
have  been  one  of  those  who  are 
thought  worthy  of  displeasure."  This 
has  not  the  eclat  of  the  Tea  Party, 
but  it  sounds  the  Advance. 

Samuel  Blunston  died  September  30, 
1745;  Robert  Barber,  September  3, 
1749;  John  Wright,  Ist  October,  1749. 
Thus  three  pioneers  left  the  New 
Land  they  came  to  build  up  nearly  at 
the  same  time — the  senior  surviving 
his  younger  brethren. 

Having  oome  with  the  fathers  of  the 
settlement  to  the  end  of  their  days,  it 
will  be  well  to  complete  the  record  of 
title  to  the  Columbia  land.  On  the 
10th  of  November,  1745,  John  Wright 
conveyed  to  his  son,  James,  his  estate 
of  150  acres.  Samuel  Blunston,  dying 
without  issue,  bequeathed  to  Susanna 
Wright  a  life  interest  in  his  realty, 
and  a  caveat  against  the  probate  of 
the  will  having  been  filed  by  Thomas 
Pearson,  husband  of  Hannah  Blun- 
ston, Samuel's  niece,  a  compromise 
was  effected,  the  parties  all  being 
Friends  and  averse  to  litigation,  by 
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which  James  Wright  purchased  from 
the  Pearsons  the  undivided  one-fourth 
part  of  the  Blunston  real  eetate,rough- 
ly  estimated  at  800  acres.  Susanna 
Wright  retained  her  100  acres  until 
her  death  in  1784,  when  it  descended 
by  testament  to  her  nephew,  Samuel, 
son  of  James  Wright;  excepting  the 
"Ferry  Property,"  of  some  acres, which 
she  bequeathed  to  her  nephews,  Sam* 
uel,  John,  James  and  William.  The 
Barber  tract  remained  intact  until  a 
later  date. 

The  "Ferry  Property"  was  a  part 
of  Susanna  Wright's  land  set  apart 
for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
the  ferry,  a  grant  for  which  John 
Wright  obtained  in  1730.  This  was  a 
very  valuable  holding,  which  fixed  the 
most  important  crossing  of  the  mile- 
wide  Susquehanna,  and  came  to  be 
known  as  Wright's  ferry.  Over  this 
ferry  passed  the  vast  freightage  and 
travel  between  the  settled  ESast  and 
the  expanding  West.  This  made,  in 
the  open  season,  a  busy  place  of  the 
quiet  settlement;  yet  the  initial  im- 
pulse of  seclusion  remained,  and  it 
required  another  igeniera)tion  before 
the  value  of  the  locality  as  a  town  site 
in  prospect  broke  through  the  family 
reserve. 

Thus,  although  Samuel  Wright,  on 
the  death  of  James  Wright  in  IIM, 
received  as  his  share  of  his  father's 
real  estate  the  200  Blunston  acres 
bought  from  the  Pearsons,  it  was  only 
upon  hia  Aunt  Susan's  decease  and  his 
inheritance  under  her  will,  that  his 
hands  were  free.  And  to  him  came 
the  impulse  to  found  a  town.  So  ar- 
rived the  "day  we  celebrate."  In  1788 
a  portion  of  the  Pearson  purchase 
and  a  part  of  Susanna  Wright's  kuid 
adjoining  were  laid  out  in  160  lots  and 
were   offered     to   "adventurers" 
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TeBturers  agadn — ^apon  easy  terms. 
There  muet  baye  been  something  of  a 
boom,  for  in  a  few  years  a  busy  town 
arose — and  there  you  are. 

The  town  as  then  laid  out  ccmipris- 
ed  what  came  to  be  known  aa  Old  Co- 
lumbia. Subsequently,  in  17d6,  the 
Ferry  property  was  laid  out  and  dis- 
posed of  by  the  owners  as  Columbia 
Continued.  Later  John  Wright  laid 
out  John  Wright's  addition,  and  his 
son,  James  Wright,  Jr.,  laid  out  Co- 
lumbia Eztended,from  lands  inherited 
from  his  father  and  purchased  from 
the  estate  of  Samuel  Wright.  There 
were  besides  smaller  additiona  by 
Barber  and  Bpply,  Rohrer  and  Herr, 
and  others,  mainly  from  the  original 
John  Wright  purchase,  part  of  which 
fell  to  the  share  of  his  grandson,  at 
the  time  of  the  partition  of  James 
Wright's  estate.  These  constituted 
Columbia  borough  at  the  date  of  in- 
oorporation,  1814.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  strip  bordering  the  Canal 
basin,  after  the  opening  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Canal,  the  Bethel  (Blunston) 
property  was  held  intact  until  1867. 
when  the  writer  resurveyed  and  ex- 
tended the  borough  lines  and  laid  out 
for  the  Heises  and  Mifflins,  heirs  of 
the  Bethels,  opening  and  extending 
streets,  a  large  part  of  the  estate  in- 
cluded in  the  borough.  About  the 
same  time  he  laid  out  in  like  manner 
for  Green  and  Gossler  a  portion  of 
the  Robert  Barber  land,  purchased 
by  them  from  Barber's  descendants — 
the  first  of  this  tract  opened  for  im- 
proyement 

After  the  custom  of  the  period  of 
naming  towns  for  great  (and  near- 
great)  men,  Samuel  Wright  called  his 
new  town  Columbia.  We  yalue  this  his- 
toric and  euphonic  name  (which,  how' 
ever,  we  share  with  how  many  towns 
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and  cities  throughout  the  States?); 
but  it  has  come  to  the  writer  to  think 
that  his  respected  grandslre  had  more 
wisely  done  to  retain  the  traditional 
Hempfield,  or  to  go  back  to  the  abor- 
iginal Shawanah. 

Were  it  not  that  there  has  been  an 
over-indulgence  in  Wright,  in  these 
memoranda,  I  should  add  a  few  words 
upon  the  notable  Susanna.  Certainly 
an  uncommon  woman,  about  whom 
there  has  been  written  much  fol-de- 
rol;  with  valuable  appreciation  by 
those  of  her  time  who  knew  her.  She 
was  the  head  of  the  settlement  from 
the  death  of  John  Wright,  her  father, 
up  to  the  time  of  her  decease — ^its  law- 
yer, its  doctor,  its  general  adviser. 


Tbe  Wbitesides  of  Colerain ; 

Tbe  ReYolntionary  Captain  and  the  Con- 
gressman 


The  pioneer  days  of  our  country 
were  a  fitting  school  for  the  training 
of  hoth  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
men  and  women  who  first  helped  to 
clear  the  forests  and  build  the  homes 
of  our  people.  The  early  settlers  were, 
perhaps,  less  rugged  and  cast  in  a 
less  heroic  mould  than  were  their 
children  who  first  saw  the  light  in 
the  then  wilderness  in  the  new 
world,  and  grew  to  manhood  and 
womannood  in  the  open,  surrounded 
by  trials  and  dangers, with  and  against 
which  they  had  to  battle,  and  battle 
successfully,  or  perish. 

Hence  it  seemed  a  wise  dispensa- 
tion that  the  destinies  of  our  country 
were  in  the  hands  of  this  second  gen- 
oration  when  the  crucial  period  of  its 
history  came  upon  us;  and  that  fact 
answers  the  query  how  and  why  this 
colony  was  able  to  battle  successfully 
with  the  mother  country,  and,  in  the 
end,  to  wm  its  freedom  and  dedicate 
it  forever  to  liberty.  The  County  of 
Lancaster,  as  is  well  known,  was  set- 
tled in  the  main  by  three  distinct 
classes  of  people.  The  great  bulk  of 
our  population  waq  the  German  and 
Dutch  elements,  who  came  in  at  differ- 
ent periods  and  under  different  lead- 
erships, but  all  alike  were  of  the 
non-resistant  class,  whose  religious 
tenets  and  practices  of  life  were 
against   war   and   strife;    and   at   or 
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about  the  tame  time  another  class 
came  into  the  southern  end  of  our 
county,  namely,  the  Friends,  or  Qua- 
kers, "Who,  like  the  Germans,  counseled 
peace,  industry  and  the  more  lowly 
life.  The  third  was  a  so-called  Scotch- 
Irish  race,  which  included  many  of 
pure  English  stock,  and  these  of  our 
county's  early  population  were  of  the 
rugged,  fearless,  fighting  stock. 

They  were  of  the  blood  of  those 
that  followed  the  Scottish  chiefs,  the 
English  dukes  and  the  Irish  kings,  in 
the  days  when  all  the  British  Isles 
were  the  great  battlefield,  with  the 
clang  of  each  and  all  battling  for  su- 
premacy, under  first  one  leader  and 
then  another. 

When  transplanted  to  this  land  of 
freedom,  they  were  more  generally 
found  upon  the  extreme  frontiers, 
and  of  and  from  them  the  armies  of 
Washington  were  largely  drawn.  In 
this  county,  the  portion  selected  by 
them  lay,  the  one  to  the  northwest, 
central  about  the  Donegals,  and  the 
ocner  to  the  southwest,  central  in  the 
Drumores,  Britain  and  Colerain.  Un- 
like the  peaceful  Quaker  and  the  Men- 
nonite,  their  prime  object  seemed  to 
be  the  construction  of  a  country  and 
the  formation  of  a  Government,  while 
his  rather  centered  in  the  building  of 
a  home  and  the  tillage  of  his  land. 

Restless  and  dauntless,  this  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch-Irish  race  battled  their 
way  to  the  front,  and  in  the  doing 
thereof  developed  many  strong  char- 
acters, and  men  of  mark,  who  made 
their  impress  upon  their  country's  his- 
tory and  left  descendants  with  a  like 
spirit,  who  have  continued  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  their 
adopted  land. 

Quite  by  accident  I  stumbled  upon 
the  subject  of  this  story  in  trying  to 
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fulfill  a  request  to  secure  a  picture  of 
Congressman  Whiteside,  who  serred 
from  this  district  in  Congress  two 
terms,  about  and  succeeding  1816.  I 
found  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  of 
record  concerning  him,  and  at  first  it 
was  even  difficult  to  find  from  what 
parentage  he  came.  In  the  course  of 
my  InyestigatioD  I  uncovered  the 
story  of  this  family,  and,  incidentally, 
brought  to  light  the  activities  of  many 
of  their  neighbors  and  other  families 
with  whom  they  became  associated  in 
business,  connected  by  marriage  or 
as  comrades  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. I  found  it  so  interesting  that 
I  concluded  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
a  paper  to  this  society,  as  it  contains 
much  that  has  remained  hitherto  un- 
written. 

The  first  Whiteside  to  come  to  this 
country  was  John  Whiteside,  believed 
to  be  an  Englishman,  who  landed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1700,  and  he  seems  to 
have  had  brothers,  Peter,  James  and 
William,  who,  however,  did  not  folllow 
him  into  this  country.  In  1700  John 
Whiteside  took  out  a  warrant  for  200 
acres  of  land.  In  what  was  then  Pe- 
quea  township,  Chester  county,  now 
Sadsbury.  This  John  had  a  son,  Wil- 
liam, who  took  by  warrant  330  acres 
of  land  in  Little  Britain  township  in 
1738,  which  lies  immediately  south 
of  the  Robert  Fulton  tract,  and  is  now 
owned  by  the  family  of  Blacks,  who 
are  lineal  descendants  of  this  John 
Whiteside.  The  farm  is  now  in  three 
parts,  occupied  by  William  Black, 
Flora  Rea  and  Robert  Black's  heirs. 
As  illustrating  the  activitlee  of  the 
neighbors  who  up  to  1770  owned  ad- 
joining land,  or  were  close  neighbors, 
we  find  the  records  disclose  the  names 
of  Edward  Hughes,  Isaac  Sidwell,  Col- 
onel James  Porter,  General  William 
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Montgomery,  James  Ramsey,  George 
Ewing,  Francis  Armstrong  and  others 
who  afterward  became  prominent  in 
the  Revolutionary  period  and  there- 
after. This  William  Whiteside  died 
on  the  homestead  June  1,  1750,  leav- 
ing a  wife,  Janet,  and  three  sons, 
Thomas,  Abraham  and  Hugh,  and  a 
daughter,  Mary.  Of  these  children, 
Thomas  and  Abraham  became  very 
prominent.  Abraham  was  made  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  and  history  shows 
that  he  was  a  leading  man  in  that 
section,  prospered  financially,  and  be- 
came a  large  land  owner.  He  died 
April  20,  1797,  leaving  sons,  John  and 
Thomas,  and  daughters,  Hannah,  Mar- 
tha, Mary  and  Isabel.  One  of  the 
daughters  married  Samuel  Nieper,  and 
he  is  the  ancestor  of  the  well-known 
Nieper  family  of  Fulton  township, 
wLose  home  was  on  the  farm  that 
William  H.  Kennedy  now  owns.  An- 
other married  Aaron  Black,  and  from 
her  are  descended  the  family  of 
Blacks,  whose  members  still  live  upon 
the  old  h  mestead.  Abraham's  son, 
Thomas  Whiteside,  became  a  Phy- 
sician and  practiced  medicine,  first 
in  Lower  Oxford  township  and  after- 
wards returned  to  the  homestead, 
whence  he  practiced  medicine  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  first  regular 
practicing  physician  in  lower  Lancas- 
ter county.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Revolution,  under  Captain  David 
Hayes,  of  Chester  county,  and  Colonel 
Uriah  Evans.  Same  analysts  get  him 
confused  with  Captain  Thomas  P. 
Whiteside,  who  is  the  leading  subject 
of  this  sketch,  but  he  was  a  nephew 
of  Captain  Whiteside.  The  other  son 
of  William  Whiteside,  sometimes  the 
name  appearing  as  Thomas  P.  White- 
side, with  whom  we  are  more  particu- 
larly concerned,  became  very  promi- 
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nent  in  the  Revolution,  and  from  him 
have  descended  the  most  prominent 
men  and  women  of  the  family.  After 
his  father's  death  in  1760,  he  seems 
to   have   left   the   homestead    to   his 
brother,  Abram,  and  to  have  located, 
about  in  1767,  in  Colerain  township, 
where  he  became  the  owner  of  a  large 
tract,  immediately  west  of  Kirkwood, 
which  remained     in     the     Whiteside 
name  for  many  years,  and  included 
what  are  now  the  farms  of  G.  W.  Col- 
lins, Esq.,  George  A.  Hogg   and  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Schaum.      The  deed  is  dated 
January  2,  1778,Recorder's  book  R-485. 
It  contained  46*2  acres.    Afterwards,  in 
1788,     besides     purchasing     several 
other  tracts,  he  patented  a  large  tract 
of    389    acres     under    the   name   of 
'•White   Plains."       (Patent   book    16. 
page  233).    This  included  land  to  the 
west  and  south  of  his  first  holdings, 
now  or  later  occupied  by  L.  R.  Patter- 
son, Cromwell  Blackwell  estate    and 
others.       He  likewise  later  acquired 
the  John  Barkley  tract,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  in  which  the  Union  village  is  lo- 
cated, and  considerable  farmland  sur- 
rounding this  village.    Some  time  in 
his  later  life  he  established  a  distill- 
ery on  the  small  spring  stream  which 
runs  betweeen  the  lands  of  G.  W.  Col- 
lins and  the  George  A.  Hogg  farm. 
This  distillery  did  an  extensive  busi- 
ness  in  its   days,   the   whisky   being 
hauled  to  Lancaster.    Afterwards  his 
son,  John,  the   Congressman,   was  a 
part  owner   thereof,   if  not   the   sole 
owner.    Prior   to   the   Revolution    he 
was  on  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
was  an  officer  in  the  militia  of  his 
township.    In   i774   he   was   commis- 
sioned one  of  the  justices  of  the  coun- 
ty for  Colerain,   Bart  and   adjoining 
townships,  and   was  one   of  the   lay 
Justices   of   the     Court   of   Common 
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Pleat  of  the  oountj.  In  which  capacity 
he  Berred  for  many  yean.  In  177€ 
he  was  commissioned  a  Oaptain  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army,  under  Colonel 
Thomas  Porter,  and  in  Au^st  18, 
1776,  he  went  to  the  front  with  his 
company  and  joined  the  army  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  records 
show  that  on  that  date  advance  pay- 
ments were  made  to  him  of  112  pounds 
and  10  shillings  on  account  of  equip- 
ment of  his  command.  From  the 
reading  of  the  muster  roll,  it  would 
appear  that  his  company  was  enlisted 
mainly  from  Colerain  and  immediate 
adjacent  townships,  and  the  following 
is  the  roster:  William  Patterson, 
James  Ramsey,  Samuel  Cooper, 
Thomas  Patteraon,  John  Acheson, 
Thomas  Reed,  David  McCombs,  Johu 
McOeehan,  John  Brooks,  James  McEl- 
wain,  Samuel  Rhea,  Samuel  Mooney, 
Frederick  McFerson,  John  Cooper, 
James  Common,  Thomas  McDowell, 
Abraham  Whiteside,  a  brother;  Sam- 
uel Criswell,  Samuel  White,  Joseph 
Warnock,  Oliver  Caldwell,  Miller  Mc- 
Dowell, John  Pennell,  James  Reed, 
James  Watson,  James  McOraw,  John 
Miller,  Samuel  McKinney,  Andrew 
Ritchey,  Edward  Dugan,  James  Stew- 
art, John  Plunkett,  James  Black,John 
Tannehill,  Nathan  Tannehill,  James 
Marshall,  Robert  Moore,  James  Camp- 
bell, John  Mitchell,  John  Neiper, 
Thomas  McLaughlin,  Owen  Murphy, 
John  Grimes  and  Joseph  McCrery. 

He  was  in  the  battles  of  Princeton, 
Trenton  and  Monmouth,  and  loet  an 
arm  in  the  service,  but  at  what  bat- 
tle I  could  not  ascertain.  He  died  in 
Colerain  township  about  November  1, 
1805,  and  left  a  will,  which  was  dated 
March  12,  1804,  recorded  in  Will  Book 
J,  Volume  1,  page  863,  leaving  Alex- 
ander Morrison  and  James  Patterson 
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as  Ms  executors.  He  left  surrlying 
him  a  widow,  Jean,  and  a  large  fam- 
ily, as  follows:  John,  who  afterwards 
becamo  the  Congressman;  James, 
Abraham,  Thomas  and  William.  His 
daughters  were  Mary,  Rebecca,  Mar- 
tha, Violet  and  Elizabeth.  All  of 
them  married  and  formed  alliances 
with  what  were  then  or  afterwards  be- 
came among  the  leading  families  of 
that  section.  John,  the  Congressman, 
married  Mary  Elton,  of  Little  Britain 
township.  James  married  Elizabeth 
Dickey,  who  was  a  cousin  of  Rev.  Eb- 
enezer  Dickey,  who  at  that  time  was 
pastor  of  the  Oxford  Presbyterian 
Church.  Abraham  married  Isabella 
Ross,  who  was  twice  a  cousin  of  Rob- 
ert Fulton  and  likewise  a  cousin  of 
the  Dickeys.  Thomas  moved  to  South 
Carolina,  married  there,  and  his  de- 
scendants are  prominent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Charleston.  William  left 
this  section  unmarried.  The  daugh- 
ters, from  whom  have  sprung  promi- 
nent descendants,  married  as  follows: 
Mary  married  Robert  Elder,  a  cousin 
of  Rev.  John  Elder,  and  moved  to 
Westmoreland  county  with  him,where 
he  became  very  prominent  and  hie  de- 
scendants still  are  thereabouts. 

The  other  three  sisters,  by  rather 
remarkable  coincidence.married  three 
brothers,  as  follows:  Rebecca  married 
Hugh  McConnell,  Martha  married 
David  McConnell,  Violet  married  Sam- 
uel McConnell,  all  grandsons  of  Alex- 
ander McConnell,  who  settled  in  Dru- 
more  township,  where  Chestnut  Level 
is  now  situated,  and  sons  of  Samuel 
McConnell,  of  Colerain  township. 
Elizabeth  married  Benjamin  Dickey, 
brother  of  Elizabeth  Dickey. 

From  this  union  of  daughters  with 
the  McConnell  family  have  descend- 
ed Judge  A.  D.  McConnell.  Judge  of 
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the  CourtB  of  Westmoreland  county; 
Judge  James  Marshall,  of  Iowa,  and 
Judge  J.  P.  Smith,  of  Tennessee;  also 
Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D.,  rector  of 
St.  Trinity's  Church.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 
Rev.  David  McConnell  Steele,  rector 
of  St.  Luke's  Church  and  Church  of 
Epiphany,  N.  T.;  Joseph*  Russell, 
chief  counsel  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railway  Company,  of  Michigan; 
Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  professor  of  cor- 
poration law,  Columhiia  University, 
and  general  attorney  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  Abraham 
McConnell,  still  residing  in  Colerain 
township,  and  their  children  are  di- 
rect lineal  descendants,  as  are  like- 
wise the  children  of  Samuel  McCon- 
nell, who  is  now  deceased.  Of  the 
sons,  I  have  time  only  to  take  up  the 
life  and  family  of  John  Whiteside,  the 
oldest,  who  became  Congressman.  He 
came  to  Lancaster  some  time  prior  to 
1800,  although  he  seemed  to  retain 
some  interests  in  Colerain  township 
thereafter,  especially  in  the  distillery, 
which  his  father  had  established 
there.  Before  proceeding  to  this,  I 
will  say  concerning  the  other  two 
son^,  James  and  Abraham,  that  they 
remained  upon  the  farms  in  Colerain 
township  and  raised  families  who  lived 
there  for  a  generation  or  more.  Most 
of  their  descendants  bearing  the  name 
of  Whiteside,  however,  have  left  that 
section,  some  of  them  living  in  Phila- 
delphia, some  in  Oxford.  Chester 
county,  and  there  is  none  of  the 
name  in  the  township  now.  The  pres- 
ent Whitesides.  who  own  extensive 
farms  in  that  township,  are  descended 
from  James  and  Samuel  Whiteside, 
who  are  an  entirely  different  family, 
and  in  no  way  related  to  the  Captain 
Whiteside  family.  As  I  have  stated, 
John  Whiteside     came  to  Lancaster 
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and  begaa  businesB,  first  apparently 
as  a  hotel  keeper,  and  herein  I  will 
find  it  necessary  to  refer  briefiy  to 
some  of  the  early  hotels,  which  were 
in  Lancaster  early  in  the  1800's,  al- 
though I  will  make  no  pretense  to 
give  exact  data,  only  so  far  as  John 
Whiteside  was  connected  with  them. 
The  story,  briefiy,  is  this:  In  1799  one 
John  Hatz  appears  to  have  kept  a 
t:;vem,  the  "Pennsylttania  State 
Arms,"  situated  opposite  the  well- 
known  "Michael's  Hotel,"  on  North 
Queen  street.  Shortly  thereafter,  or 
in  1801,  John  Whiteside  succeeded 
him  and  kept  the  house  until  1803, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Qustavus 
Stoy.  John  Whiteside  then  opened 
a  new  hotel,  called  "The  Lion,"  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  Court 
house  in  Centre  Square,  which  he 
kept  till  1811,  at  which  time  he  open- 
ed a  tavern  on  West  King  street,  near 
tLe  thin  market  house,  now  the  Cen- 
tral Market.  He  was  apparently  pro- 
prietor of  this  tavern,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  when  he 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1815.  I 
was  not  able  to  clearly  establish  the 
fact  exactly  when  he  took  charge  of 
the  "Fountain  Inn"  Hotel  This  hotel 
was  in  operation  at  least  as  early  as 
1796,  and  was  then  owned  by  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Edwards.  John  White- 
side bought  it  eventually,  but  did  not 
take  a  deed  to  it  till  1822.  which  was 
after  his  two  terms  in  Congress.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  the  '^Fountain  Inn" 
was  at  that  time,  and  it  was  some 
time  prior  thereto,  one  of  the  leading 
hotels  of  the  city,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters for  the  Democratic  party,  for 
quite  awhile,  in  this  county, and  appar- 
ently a  gathering  place  for  the  polit- 
ical leaders  of  the  party  when  in  the 
city,   did    seem    to   indicate    that   he 
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may  have  been  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
for  some  time  before  he  bought  it  It 
Is  well  to  remember  that  inn-keepers 
in  that  day,  according  to  the  custom 
of  both  this  country  and  the  old,  were 
usually  very  important  men,  and  often 
were  the  political  leaders  of  their  sec- 
tion. The  temperance  sentiment  that 
prevails  at  the  present  day  was  com- 
paratively unknown  at  that  time,  and 
the  liquor  business  in  all  its  forms 
was  quite  as  respectable  and  often  as 
important  as  ajiy  other  business  of 
the  town  or  community.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  evident  that  he  continued  to  be 
both  landlord  and  Congressman,  at 
the  same  time,and  continued  as  owner 
of  the  hotel  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
John  Whiteside's  first  essay  into 
political  service  seems  to  have  been 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1810,  and  re-elected  again  in 
1811.  He  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  the  year  1815,  served  for  two 
terms,  and  again  in  1817,  serving  till 
1819.  He  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  Register  of  Wills  in  this  county  in 
1821,  served  for  four  years,  when  he 
was  gain  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  18^5,  and  served  for  one  year.  His 
period  in  Congress  covered  the  Ad- 
ministration of  James  Madison.  So 
far  as  the  records  show,  he  did  not 
take  any  particularly  active  part,other 
than  voting.  Considerable  important 
legislation  seems  to  have  come  before 
the  Congress  during  that  period.  It 
was  the  period  immediately  following 
the  readjustment  of  affairs  after  the 
War  of  1812,  and  examination  of  the 
record  shows  that  the  principal  ques- 
tions of  national  importance  that  were 
considered  and  more  or  less  of  action 
taken  upon  them  were  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Laws,  which  were  then  dis- 
cussed   quite    extensively,     and    the 
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care  of  the  Reyolutlonary  Boldlers, 
who  were  in  want.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  general  pension  legislation  then 
as  now.  The  navigation  laws  attract- 
ed quite  a  good  deal  of  attention  and 
the  international  relationship  with 
reference  to  them.  Likewise  the  bank- 
ing and  currency  laws  were  largely 
under  discussion,  as  was  the  proposi- 
tion for  a  uniform  bankrupt  law 
throughout  the  United  States.  The 
neutrality  laws,  as  affecting  and  gov- 
erning this  country  in  its  relations  to 
the  various  nations  of  Europe,  who 
were  at  war  with  one  another,  seem- 
ed to  call  forth  considerable  discus- 
sion. Among  other  matters  of  wide 
importance  then  was  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  as  it 
was  then  called,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  territorial  government  for  the 
same.  Through  both  terms  there  was 
a  wide  discussion  upon  the  question 
of  compensation,  so-called,to  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who,  apparently  up 
to  that  time,  had  not  been  allowed 
compensation  for  their  services.  Six 
dollars  per  day  was  the  compensation 
suggested.  We  also  note  that  the 
Congressman's  son,  William,  was  ap- 
pointed Register  of  Wills  of  Lancas- 
ter county  in  1830,  and  served  for  six 
years. 

The  deeds  of  record  in  this  county 
show  that  the  deed  for  the  hotel 
property  was  to  John  Whiteside  from 
assignees  and  trustees  of  Henry  Relg- 
art,  E)Bq.,  dated  April  1,  1822,  and  re- 
corded in  Deed  Book  24,  page  216. 
After  his  death  the  property  continued 
to  be  held  by  his  children  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  was  not  disposed  of 
until  April  23,  1849,  by  a  deed  recorded 
in  Deed  Book  O.,  volume  7,  page  138. 
This  deed  was  executed  by  his  chil- 
dren and  devisees  under  his  will, which 
I  wl'l  hereafter  note.    The  signers  to 
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the  deed  are  William  Whiteside,  Eliza, 
beth  Whiteside,  John  Whiteside,  then 
resident     of    Cincinnati,    and    Lucy 
Whiteside,  to  William  Wright,  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.    It  may  be  noted  here  that 
some  of  the  interests  had  been  bought 
out  and  transferred  to  some  of    the 
grantors  above  named.    Congressman 
Whiteside  died  in  1829,  left  a  will  dat- 
ed August  13,  1828,  proven  and  record- 
ed August  7,  1830,  in  Will  Book  P,  vol- 
ume 1,  page  514,  witnessed  by  Eman- 
uel Reigart  and  Henry  Carpenter.  This 
document  is  rather     an     interesting 
paper,  as  indicating  some  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  man,  and,  if  we  are 
to  Judge  from  his  library,  he  was  a 
man  of  quite  an  intellectual  turn    of 
mind,  as  well  as  a  student  of  religion 
and  morality,  if  he  was  a  reader  of 
the  books  which  it  contained.    He  left 
the  greater  part  of  his  library,  indicat- 
ing it  by  name,  to  his  son,  William 
Whiteside,   who  was  at  that  time   a 
member  of  the  Lancaster  Bar,  having 
been  admitted  in  1826.     Among    the 
books  especially  bequeathed    we  note 
the   following:      Thomas'   History   of 
Modern     Greece,     in     five     volumes; 
Smith's  Lectures     in   two     volumes; 
Ramsey's  History     of  the   American 
Revolution,   in   two   volumes;    twelve 
volumes  of  the  English  Ejucyclopedia; 
Biographies  of  the     Signeir;  of     the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  in  nine 
volumes;    Joseph  us'    History    of    the 
Jews,  in  two  volumes;   Brown's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible;  Brown's  History 
of  Missions,  in  two  volumes;   Davis' 
Sermons,  in  five  volumes;  Thompson's 
Story  of  the  Bible,  in  five  volumes; 
Blair's  Sermons,  in  five  volumes;  the 
Temple  of  Truth,  and  Christian's  Com- 
panion  and    Confession   of   Faith,   In 
two  volumes.    He  left  all  school  books 
and  his  books  of  Greek  language   to 
his  grandson,  John.     All  of  hie  law 
books.  State  papers  and^  Gazetteer  he 
left  to  his  son,  the  lawyer,  William 
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WhiteBide.  All  of  his  silverware  be 
gave  to  his  three  daughters.  He  is 
buried  In  the  L#anca8ter  cemetery,  at 
a  point  due  east  from  the  main  gate, 
and  almost  due  southwest  from  the 
Keller  mausoleum,  and  his  bunring 
place  is  rather  unique  in  several  re- 
spects. The  iron  fence  surrounding 
it  is  perfectly  circular  in  form,  the 
only  one  in  the  cemetery  of  that 
shape.  A  single  shaft,  some  18  feet 
high,  square  in  form,  tapering,  is  erect- 
ed in  the  centre  thereof,  but  the  in- 
scriptions thereon  are  singularly  lack- 
ing in  any  information  as  to  the  lives, 
age  or  time  of  deatn  of  anyone.  The 
stone  was  erected  by  Haldy,  but  at 
whose  directions  or  cost  and  at  what 
time  there  is  nothing  to  indicate.  The 
inscriptions,  four  in  number,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  square  shaft,  are  as 
follows:  On  the  south  side,  "Father 
and  Mother,  John  and  Mary  White- 
side;" on  the  east,  "Sisters,  Susan 
Whiteside  and  Eliza  Whiteside;"  on 
the  north,  "Sisters  Margaret  and  Mary 
H.  Whiteside;"  to  the  west,  "Brother, 
William  Whiteside,  died  June  28,  1867. 
the  69th  year  of  his  age." 

According  to  the  will  of  vVilliam 
Whiteside,  the  lawyer,  dated  Septem- 
ber 2,  1865,recorded  In  Book  Z,  volume 
1  and  page  80,  of  which  A.  W.  Russel 
and  Luther  Richards  were  witnesses, 
we  find  the  foUowing  enumerated  as 
among  the  grandchildren  of  John 
Whiteside,  the  Congressman,  namely, 
John  Whiteside.  George  A.  Whiteside, 
and  T.  Elton  Whiteside.  Elizabeth  W. 
Lee.  Mary  E.  Singer,  Margaret  P. 
Whiteside,  Philip  S.  P.  Whiteside,  of 
Philadelphia;  Margaret  M.  Stees.  Mrs. 
Bertha  R.  Whitney,  of  New  York 
State,  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Cap- 
tain Whiteside,  being  a  granddaughter 
of  his  daughter,  Martha,  who  married 
David  McConnell.  Mrs.  B'la  Nagle,  of 
Elkin  Park,  Pa.,  is  another  great- 
granddaughter  of    the    Congressman, 
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she  being  the  granddaughter  of  Jamea 
Whiteside.  Dr.  J.  P.  McCaskey  ki  dis- 
tantly connected  with  the  family. 
James  H.  Whiteside,  now  residing  In 
Christiana,  Lancaster  county,  is  like- 
wise a  lineal  descendant,  still  bearing 
the  name.  William  Whiteside,  the  law- 
yer, was  well  known  to  a  number  of 
our  oider  people,  as  he  did  not  die 
until  1865.  He  seems  to  have  had  a 
fair  practice,  and  was  a  man  of  affairs 
In  his  day.  being  a  member  of  the 
School  Board.  His  office  was  on  West 
King  street,  at  about  where  the  Royer 
confectionery  store  stood. 

William  McCaskey,  of  Lancaster, 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  dentist  in 
this  city.  He  was  also  in  the  late 
Civil  War,  being  a  Captain  In  the 
army.  The  family  of  John  Whiteside, 
a  grandson,  lived  principally  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Parkesburg,  Coates- 
ville  and  Christlania,  and  it  is  an  inci- 
dent worth  noting  that  one  of  the 
great-granddaughters  was  the  wife  of 
Edgar  Rice,  of  Coatesville,  the  police- 
man, who  was  shot  by  Zach.  Walker, 
the  colored  man,  who  was  afterwards 
hanged  by  a  mob. 

The  will  of  William  Whiteside,  the 
lawyer,  son  of  the  Congressman, 
throws  some  sidelights  upon  his  life 
and  family.  He  left  the  following  be- 
quests: $200  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  $500  to  th^  Children's  Home, 
and  $100  to  the  Lancaster  Cemetery, 
for  which  he  provided  that  the  said 
cemetery  shall  be  Kept  up  and  in 
good  repair,  the  iron  fence  surround- 
ing the  lot,  as  also  the  monument 
therein,  which  he  had  erected,  as  he 
states,  to  his  parents,  sisters  and  self. 
There  occurs  In  the  will  what  might 
be  termed  an  Irish  bull,  for  therein 
he  says  that  he  is  buried  in  said  lot, 
but  evidently  he  was  not  buried  when 
he  wrote  his  will.  Judge  Livingston 
was  the  executor  of  the  will,  and  he 
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direcU  his  real  estate  to  be  sold,  In- 
cluding the  house  in  which  he  lived. 

Thus,  I  close  this  sketch  of  the 
Whiteside  family  as  one  of  the  leading 
families  of  the  English  and  Scotch- 
Irish  portion  of  our  population  in  the 
upbuilding  of  our  great  country  in 
shaping  its  course,  particularly  in 
goyernmental  affairs,  in  defending  it 
in  time  of  war,  and  in  the  lustre  which 
they  have  placed  upon  its  history,  as 
the  birthplace  and  home  of  men  alike 
illustrious  in  literature,  in  mechanics, 
in  engineering  feats  and  in  war,  as 
well  as  in  the  council  chamber,  to 
whom  fell  the  duties  of  framing  the 
laws  under  which  we  live. 

The  story  of  this  family  probably 
would  be  repeated  in  importance,  if 
not  exactly  in  kind,  of  many  other 
notable  families  of  the  southern  end, 
and  it  may  seem  invidious  that  I  have 
selected  this  one  alone.  As  I  stated  in 
the  beginning,  it  was  purely  accidental 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  and 
first  gained  knowledge  of  their  great 
activities  and  of  the  notable  men 
whom  it  produced,  and  was  surprised 
that  so  little  had  been  written  or 
seemed  to  be  known  concerning  a  fam. 
ily  which  had  produced  a  Congress- 
man from  this  district. 

I  trust  I  may  find  time,  or  that 
some  chronicler  may  take  the  interest, 
to  write  up  the  story  of  other  families 
whose  life  history  would  be  equally 
interesting,  and  perhaps  show  that 
their  part  in  the  history  of  the  county 
has  been  almost,  if  not  altogether,  bm 
important. 


Hinntes  of  the  October  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Oct.   8,  1913. 

The  county  Ustorians  held  an  In- 
teresting meeting  on  Friday  evening, 
when  two  more  papers  of  great  his- 
torical value  were  contributed.  One, 
submitted  by  Col  Gamuel  Wright,  was 
particularly  timely,  as  it  concerned 
the  early  history  of  Oolumbia,  which 
will  shortly  hold  elaborate  "Old  Home 
Week"  festivities. 

President  Steinman  was  in  the 
chair,  and  there  was  a  splendid  at- 
tendance of  members. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,  report- 
ed that  the  society  had  been  very  for- 
tunate since  the  last  meeting  in  the 
number  of  donations  received.  Thej 
included  many  valua/ble  books,  news- 
papers and  other  publications,  and  the 
society  feels  grateful  to  the  generous 
donors. 

From  Mr.  B.  F.  Owen,  the  noted  his- 
torian, of  Berks  county,  the  society 
received  the  Justice  Docket  of  Edward 
Smith,  of  Earl  township,  in  two  vol- 
umes, the  first  from  May  16,  1818,  and 
the  second  from  May  26,  1828.  From 
Mr.  Noah  L.  Getz,  of  East  HempAeld 
township,  were  received  a  large  num- 
ber of  newspapers  published  in  Lan- 
caster between  the  years  1813  and 
1866.  They  are  valuable  additions  to 
what  the  society  already  has  of  the 
early  newspapers.  He  also  contribut- 
ed seven  books  printed  in  Lancaster 
between  the  years  1828  and  1880,  in« 
eluding  a  German  edition  of  the  well- 
known  book,  "The  Long-Lost  Friend," 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Spook 
Book."     Beside  these  there    were  a 
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niiin3>er  of  pamphlets  printed  in  Lan- 
caster, of  historic  interest  in  Tarious 
directions.  Mr.  Christian  Hahecker, 
of  Bast  Hempfield  township,  through 
N.  L.  Getz,  contributed  a  large  num- 
ber of  newspapers  published  in  Lan- 
caster between  the  years  1871  and 
1892,  Including  copies  of  -papers  out 
of  print  and  somewhat  rare. 

Other  donations  were  as  follows: 

Bound  Volumes — ^Dinner  given  to 
Cass  Gilbert,  Architect,  by  Prank  W. 
Woolworth,  April  24,  1913,  from  Mr. 
F.  W.  Woodworth,  New  York  City. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — ^Volume 
1,  in  seven  parts,  of  the  Publications 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Grand 
Rapids,  from  Mr.  S.  H.  Ranck,  Grand 
Rapids^  Mich.;  The  Pennsylvania 
Magazine;  American  Catholic  Histor- 
ical Society  Records;  Lebanon  County 
Historical  Society  Papers,  Volume  VI., 
No.  3;  Classified  Catalogue  of  Carne- 
gie Library,  Pittsburgh;  History  of 
the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geolog- 
ical Society,  WilkesrBarre,  Pa.,  1858- 
1913,  from  Christopher  Wren,  Ply- 
mouth, Pa.;  Recollections  of  Lancas- 
ter Fifty  Years  Ago  by  Luther  Rich- 
ards; Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library;  Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Rap- 
Ids  Public  Library;  number  of  engrav- 
ings from  Abraham  J.  Sprenger,  of 
this  city. 

Mr.  F.  R.  DiffenderfFer  called  atten- 
tion to  a  special  gift  from  Judge 
Charles  I.  Landls,  copies  of  a  recent 
publication  from  his  pen,  containing 
short  sketches  of  the  President 
Judges  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Courts,  whose  portraits  Judge  LandlB 
recently  presented  to  the  Lancaster 
Bar  Association,  the  paintings  having 
been  hung  in  the  Court  House.  A  copy 
of  the  pamphlet  has  been  provided  for 
each  member  of  the  society,  and  on 
Mr.  Diffenderffer'<s  motion  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  was  extended    Judge 
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Landls.  ThankB  were  also  extended 
to  all  the  other  donors. 

Tbe  toUowlnK  were  proposed  tor 
membership:  Prof.  Herbert  H.  Beck, 
of  Franklin  and  MsrahBll  CoUegQ; 
Mary  Belle  Detwller,  of  Mount  Joy; 
Benjamin  F.  Hoffman,  of  Balabrldge; 
Mrs.  D.  H.  araham,  513  West  James 
street,  this  city;  Miss  Jane  M.  Powers, 
441  West  James  etreet,  this  city,  and 
Adam  Oberlln,  of  Canton,  Ohio.  These 
propositions  will  be  acted  upoa  at  the 
next  meeting. 

John  C,  Carter.thls  city;  Her.  Prank 
Q.  Boaeert,  of  Mount  Joy;  0.  S.  Dan- 
ner,  ol  Manhelm,  and  E.  3.  Harple,  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  whose  names  were  pro- 
posed at  the  September  meeting.were 
duly  elected  PYlday  evening. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  Ubranan,  was 
given  authority  to  have  prepared 
and  printed  copies  of  tbe  dnpllcate 
volumes  In  possession  of  the  society. 
Coplee  of  these  lists  will  be  sent  to 
the  various  historical  societies  In  the 
State  In  accordance  with  the  action 
of  the  State  Federation. 

The  Brst  paper  of  the  evening  was 
submitted  by  Samuel  Wright,  the  Co- 
lumbia historian,  and  It  was  read  by 
Miss  Martha  B.  Clark.  Mr.  Wright 
haT  as  his  subject,  "Hempfleld;  the 
Beginning  of  Columbia,"  and  as  Mr. 
Wright  is  a  grandson  ot  Samuel 
Wright,  who  laid  out  the  town  of  Co- 
lumbia, tbe  tacts  be  gave  can  be  re- 
lied upon  as  being  authentic  of  tbe 
early  history  of  tbe    river  borough, 

D.  F.  Magee,  Elsq.,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Wbltesldes  of  Coleraln,  tbe 
Revolutionary  Captain  and  the  Con- 
gressman," a  family  of  Scotch-Irish 
that  took  a  very  active  part  In  the 
early  history  of  the  country.  It  was 
while  searching  for  a  picture  of  Con- 
gressman Whiteside,  who  served  this 
county  two  terme   In  Congress,  that 
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the  writer  came  upon  the  interesting 
facts  about  the  Whitesides,  which  he 
narrated  at  consideraible  len^^th. 

Both  papers  brought  out  some  in- 
teresting discussions,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  society  were  extended  to  the 
authors.  > 
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DONEGAL  CHURCH;  COLIN 
HcFARQUHAR,  A  LAND- 
NARK  OF  PRESBYTE. 
RIAN  HISTORY. 


"Two    hundred    years    of    prayer    and 

oraise 
Of  VMnter  D'Ciiths  and  summer  days; 
Yet  love  divine  from  agre  to  agre 
Hath  kept  our  precious  heritage." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  In 
Pennsylvania  there  are  still  etanding 
fifty-eight  provincial  churches,  and 
Donegal  is  the  eighth  on  the  list 
which  have  had  a  continuous  exist- 
ence from  the  date  of  organization  to 
the  present  time. 

The  first  settlement  of  Scotch-Irish, 
or  Ulster  Scots,  occupied  the  post  of 
danger  on  the  Northwest,  within  the 
houndari<es  of  Lancaster  county,  then 
Chester,  about  1715,  and  was  along 
Chickies  Creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  Don- 
egal Spring.  These  pioneers  named 
their  settlements  after  the  places  of 
their  birth.  Donegal  was  a  great  mar- 
itime country  of  Ireland,  for  which 
reason  a  great  number  of  our  early 
immigrants  sailed  from  thig  port 

Of  the  several  Scotch-Irish  settle- 
ments in  America  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  centuries,  the  one  in 
Donegal  township,  Lancaster  county. 
Pa.,  was  the  most  notable.  It  became 
the  nursery  of  Presbyterianism  in 
Middle,  Western  and  Southwesftem 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

Its  Organization. 

Donegal  Church  was  organized  In 
1719,  or  very  early  in  1720.  Some 
writers  claim  the  date  is  1714.  An- 
drew Galbraith,  Esq.,  son  of  James 
Oalbraith,  who  came  to  America  with 
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William  Penn,  from  Queenstown,  on 
his  second  visit,  and  whose  remains 
are  buried  at  Derry  graveyard,  settled 
upon  the  land  adjoining  Donegal 
Church  on  the  South,  in  1718,  for 
which  he  received  a  patent  from  the 
Penns  in  1736  for  212  acres.  He  was 
the  first  ruling  elder  of  this  church, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  or- 
ganizing the  congregation,  and  the  se- 
lection of  one  of  the  most  admirable 
and  attractive  sites  tor  a  church  edi- 
fice within  the  broad  limits  of  the 
State. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  erected 
with  logs^and  stood  a  few  yards  south 
of  the  present  structure.  After  it  had 
been  used  for  a  dozen  years  the  pres- 
ent edifice  was  erected.  Loose  stones 
were  collected  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  the  surrounding  woods,  with 
which  the  walls  were  built.  There 
was  no  effort  made  by  the  masons  to 
dress  the  stone;  they  were  simply  laid 
in  mortar  to  a  line.  The  edges  were 
craggy  and  rough.  And  there  were 
no  stone  in  the  building  that  one  man 
could  not  conveniently  handle.  The 
walls  were  plastered  on  the  inside, 
but  the  outside  was  left  in  its  rough 
state  until  the  remodeling  of  the  house 
in  1860. 

Description  of  Edifice. 

The  front  of  the  building  was  the 
south  side,  facing  the  graveyard,  with 
a  double  doorway,  the  only  entrance 
into  the  house.  The  door  frame  and 
windows  had  a  circular  head.  The 
pulpit  stood  against  the  northern  side 
and  immediately  opposite  the  door- 
way. A  broad  aisle  led  from  the  door 
to  another  one  running  lengthwise  of 
the  building  in  front  of  the  pulpit 
Upon  each  side  of  the  pulpit  and  fac- 
ing it  were  nine  pews.  Upon  each 
side  of  the  aisle  running  from  the  en- 
trance door  were  seven  pews. 

There  was  also  a  small  aisle  near 
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each  end  of  the  room,  which  ran  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  aisle,  from 
which  entrance  was  had  to  corre- 
sponding seven  pews  already  mention- 
ed. These  pews  faced  the  pulpit. 
There  were  four  pews  facing  Uiis 
small  aisle  and  between  it  and  the 
end  walls.  For  some  years  after  the 
church  was  built  the  floors  of  the 
aisles  were  composed  of  earth.  No 
stoves  were  admitted.  An  innovation 
of  that  kind  was  considered  incom- 
patible with  the  worship  of  a  true 
Christian.  Oradua^lly,  however,  two 
large  stoves,  cast  at  Cornwall,  were 
introduced,  and  the  aisles  paved  with 
brick.  The  seats  and  backs  of  the 
pews  were  made  of  yellow  pine  and 
oak.  The  backs  came  to  the  neck  of 
an  ordinary  person,  and  were  perpen- 
dicular. At  the  comers  of  the  pews 
were  comer  boards  rounded  out  to  fit 
the  backs,  and  which  really  made  it 
more  uncomfortable  to  sit. 

Two  or  three  rows  of  pews  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  had  inclined  shelves, 
upon  which  the  hymn  books  were 
placed.  Of  course,  there  was  no  paint 
upon  any  of  the  woodwork.  Thus  the 
building  stood  until  1772,  when  it  was 
remodeled. 

Some  Early  Preachers. 

Rev.  David  E3vans  supplied  the 
Donegal  Church  in  1720,  and  Rev.  Qeo. 
Gillespie  and  Rev.  Robert  Cross  were 
among  the  supplies  in  1721,  probably 
for  the  year  1722  also.  In  the  fall  of 
1723,  Rev.  Messrs.  Alexander,  Hutche- 
son  and  Daniel  McGill  were  sent  by 
New  Castle  Presbytery.  In  1725  Rev. 
Adam  Boyd,  of  Octoraro,  gave  Done- 
gal the  one-sixth  of  his  time.  On  the 
24th  day  of  September,  1726,  Rev. 
James  Anderson  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  church,  and  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  August,  1727,  he 
was  instolled.  He  died  July  16,  1740. 
Rev.  Hamilton  Bell  had  charge  of  the 
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church  from  1742  until  the  fall  of 
1743.  The  pulpit  was  supplied  by 
Presbytery  until  November  23,  1748, 
when  Rey.  Joseph  Tate  was  installed 
as  pastor,  in  which  relation  he  con- 
tinued until  his  death,  October  11, 
1774,  a  period  of  twenty-six  years.* 

The  Presbytery  of  Donegal 

The  Presbytery  of  Doneg^  was  or- 
ganized October  11, 1732,  and  was  fifth 
in  line  of  succession  ia  the  United 
States,  following  the  organization  of 
the  Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia, 
Snow  Hill,  New  Castle  and  Long 
Island.  Following  is  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechism, 
which  was  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  church: 

'1,  having  seriously  read  and  per- 
used the  Westminster  Confession  and 
Catechism,  do  declare  in  the  sight  of 
Qod  and  all  here  present,  that  I  do 
believe,  and  am  fully  persuaded,  that 
so  far  as    I  can  discern  and  under- 
stand said  Confession  and  Catechism, 
they  are  in  all  things  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  Qod,  taking  them  in  the  plain 
and  obvious  sense  and  meaning  of  Uie 
words,  and  accordingly  I  do  acknowl- 
edge them  as  the  Confession  of  my 
faith,  and  do  promise  through  divine 
assistance  forever  to  adhere  thereun- 
to.   I  also  believe  the  Directory  for 
the  Exercise  of  Worship,   Discipline 
and  Qovemment,  commonly  connect- 
ed to  said  ConfesiBion,  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God,  and  do  promise 
to  conform  thereunto  in  my  practice, 
as  far  as  in  emergent  circumstances, 
I  can  attain  unto. 

Samuel  Caven,  Samuel  Thomson, 
John  Craig,  John  Hindman,  Hamilton 
Bell,  Robert  McMordie,  Alex'r  Creag- 
head,  Sam'l  Black,  David  Alexander, 
John  Elder,  Richard  Sanckey,  Thomas 

^Encyclopaedia  of  Presbyterian 
Church.  By  Alfred  Nevln,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Editor. 
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Creaghead,  Jas.  Anderson,  Samuel 
Gtolston,  Adam  Boyd,  Jolm  Paull  and 
Joseph  Tate. 

Mr.  Lang's  Church,  East  Conegoglgue. 

Second  Tuesday  of  April,  1776,  and 
ninth  day  of  the  month,  the  Presby- 
tery met  according  to  adjournment  V. 
P.  P.  S.,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Siemens, 
Cooper,  Lang,  Balch.  King,  Vance,  Mc- 
Ferven  and  Creaghead,  with  James 
Moor,  William  Porter,  John  Mc- 
Dorvel,  Samuel  Park,  Wm.  Rankin, 
and  John  Nellson,  Elders.  Absent, 
Rev.  Messrs.  Samuel  Thompson,Hogg, 
Rhea,  Hunt,  Amos,  Thompson,  Black 
and  Dougal. 

The  Presbytery  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Cooper  with  a  sermon  and  Psalm  97-1. 
"Praise  ye  the  Lord,  for  it  is  good  to 
sing  praises  unto  our  Qod,  for  it  Is 
pleasant  and  praise  is  comely." 

Mr.  Vance  was  chosen  Moderator 
and  Mr.  Balch  as  clerk  for  the  current 
year. 

Rev.  Mr.  McB^rquhar  produced  am- 
ple Teetimonials  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Oairlock,  in  Scotland,  bearing  date 
April  7,  1776,  and  a  Certificate  of  Dis- 
mission from  said  Presbytery,  bearing 
date  May  26,  1776.  In  consequence  of 
which,  the  Preabytery  unanimously 
agree  in  cheerfully  receiving  him  as  a 
member  of  this  Judicatrive,  and  do  ac* 
cordiogly  receive  hdm.  Ordered  that 
Mr.  Lang  take  care  of  the  above-men- 
tioned papers,  and  that  they  may  be 
produced  to  the  Synod  at  their  next 
meeting. 

Ordered  that  supplications  and  all 
other  papers  directed  to  the  Presby- 
tery be  brought  on  and  read. 

A  call  to  Rev.Colin  McFarquhar  from 
the  united  congregations  of  Donegal 
and  Mt.  Joy  was  brought  in  by  Messrs. 
James  Anderson  and  Thomas  Clingan, 
commissioners  for  said  congregations. 
The  commissioners  represent  that  the 
congregations  engage  to  pay  Mr.  Mc- 
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Farquhar  annually  the  Bum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  to  be  secured  to  Mr. 
McFarquhar.by  bonds  or  otherwise,  to 
his  satisfaotion,  and  also  they  en- 
gage to  allow  to  him  the  use  of  the 
glebe  belonging  to  the  said  congrega- 
tion of  Donegal,  under  proper  re- 
strlctionSfOr  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds 
annually,  if  Mr.  McFarquhar  shall 
choose  that  rather  than  the  use  of 
said  glebe. 

They  further  allow  that  said  annual 
salary  commence  on  the  First  day  of 
January  last,  provided  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Farquhar accept  their  call,  the  con- 
gregation allowing  twenty  pounds  In 
lieu  of  the  use  of  the  glebe  for  the 
current  year,  and  these  stipulations 
they  allow  to  be  binding  on  them  as 
long  as  Mr.  McFarquhar  shall  con- 
tinue the  orderly  minister  of  said  con- 
gregation. 

The  Presbytery,  having  found  that 
said  call  was  orderly  prepared  and 
prosecuted,  delivered  the  same  to  Mr. 
McFarquhar,  who  declared  hig  accept- 
ance of  it 

Eleventh  day,  a.  m. — The  Presby- 
tery met  according  to  adjournment  P. 
P.  S.  Q.  S.  Ordered  to  read  the  min- 
utes of  last  Sederent.  Messrs.  Coop- 
er, Lang  and  Creaghead  are  appointed 
to  attend  at  Donegal  to  install  Mr. 
McFarquhar  on  the  first  Tuesday  after 
the  adjournment  of  Synod,  Mr.  Lang 
to  preach,  Mr.  Cooper  to  preside  in 
that  affair. 

Twelfth  day,  9  o'clock  a.  m. — Pres- 
bytery met,  except  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  McFarquhar,  who  had  leave  to  go 
home.    P.  P.  S.  Q.  S. 

Upper  West  Conegocheague,  Octo- 
ber, 1777,  Presbytery  met. 

Mr.  McFarquhar,  the  stated  Moder- 
ator, being  absent,  Mr.  Lan^  was 
chosen  Moderator  pro  tem. 
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Minutes  of  Synod  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

May  22,  1776 — Donegal  Presbytery 
report  that  they  have  received  Rev. 
Mr  McFarquhar  from  Scotland  and 
laid  tho  credentials  upon  which  they 
received  him  before  the  Synod,  with 
which  the  Synod  foeln^  satisfied,  Mr. 
McFarquhar  being  present  took  his 

May  21,  1777 — Prom  tiie  Presbytery 
of  Donegal,  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Coop- 
er, Colin  McFarquhar  and  James  Mar- 
tin. 

Messrs.  Robert  Smith,  Spencer,  Mc- 
Farquhar, with  James  Thomp8on,elder, 
are  appointed  a  committee  of  overtures 
to  meet  in  this  place  to-morrow  at  8 
o'clock  a.  m.,  and  by  adjournment  aft- 
erward as  occasion  may  require. 

May  23,  1777 — ^A  supplication  from 
a  society  of  Highland  Scots  of  South- 
land was  brought  ici  by  the  commit- 
tee of  overtures  and  read,  requesting 
that  the  Synod  would  supply  them 
with  books  and  appoint  Mr.  McFar- 
quhar to  preach  and  administer  the 
Gospel  ordinances  amongst  them. 

This  Synod^taking  their  request  into 
consideration,  do  order  a  collection  of 
books  to  be  made  throughout  their 
Presbyteries  for  these  people,  and  ap- 
point Mr.  McFarquhar  to  supply  them 
some  time,  and  admi-nister  the  Qoepel 
ordinances  aa  he  sees  proper,and  also 
to  supply  the  adjacent  vacant  congre- 
gations in  Northumberland  four  Sab- 
bathe,  and  they  order  the  Presbytery 
of  Donegal  to  supply  Mr.  McFarqu- 
bar's  pulpit  in  the  meantime. 

May  22,  1786.— -The  Presbytery  of 
Donegal  be  divided  into  two  Presby- 
teries— one  to  be  known  as  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Baltimore,  and  the  other  by 
the  name  of  the  Presbjrtery  of  Car- 
lisle, and  to  hold  their  first  meeting 
agreeably  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
late  present  Donegal. 
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May  22,  178^— That  Rev.  Calln  Mc- 
Farquhar,  late  of  the  Preabytery  of 
Donegal,  be  annexed  to  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  Castle. 

Arrival  of  Rev.  McFarquhar  at  Done* 

gal. 

Early  in  tho  spring  of  1776  Rev.Colin 
McFarquhar  camo  to  Donegal.  His 
first  home  waa  at  the  public  house  of 
Samuel  Scott,  <who  lived  at  Big  Chick- 
leg  creek.  Mr.  Soott  died  in  the  spring 
of  1776,  and  left  one  hundred  pounds 
to  Donegal  Church.  Rev.  McFarquhar 
was  a  witness  to  his  wHL  He  board- 
ed -with  the  widow  for  nine  years. 
Before  he  came  to  Donegal,  he  was  at 
Bedford  for  a  few  months.  When  his 
family  came,  he  purchased  several 
hundred  acres  of  land  from  James 
Ctmningham,  between  Mt.  Joy  and 
Sporting  Hill.  An  agreement  was 
made  between  them,  but  when  the 
land  came  to  be  surveyed  it  seems 
there  were  many  more  acres  within 
the  described  limits  in  the  agreement 
than  there  were  supposed  to  be,  and 
Mr.  Cunningham  refused  to  execute 
the  deed.  Mr.  McFarquhar  took  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  com- 
pelled Mr.  Cunningham  to  make  a 
deed. 

A  charter  was  granted  to  Rev.  Colin 
McFarquhar,  Joha  Balllie,  Jas.  Balllie, 
James  Anderson,  Robert  Spear,  Brice 
Clark,  Samuel  Woods,  James  Muir- 
head  and  Joseph  Little  as  trustees, 
and  their  successors,  on  September 
11,  1786.  They  found  it  necessary  to 
have  a  charter  in  order  to  sell  part  of 
their  land,  which  they  did  immediate- 
ly on  receipt  of  the  official  paper. 

The  congregation  of  Mr.  McFarqu- 
har was  composed  of  some  of  the 
wealthiest  landholders  in  the  State, 
but  they  were  not  prompt  in  paying 
his  salary,and  quite  a  large  amount  of 
back  pay  was  allowed  to  accumulate. 
The  congregation  agreed  to  sell  all 
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the  glebe  lands  of  212  acres,  reserving 
but  thirty  or  forty  acres—the  amount 
of  money  for  the  sale  to  J^mes 
Moorehead  at  |46  for  an  acre  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  McFarquhar. 

His  Prayers  Too  Long. 

Morning  and  afternoon  services 
were  often  held  in  the  church,  and  it 
was  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for 
Mr.  McFarquhar  to  pray  for  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes.  On  a  certain  oc- 
casion, and  when  seated  upon  a  log 
to  partake  of  a  lunch  with  Col.  Low- 
rey,  that  bluff  old  man  said  to  him: 
"Nicodemus,  you  must  make  your 
prayers  a  little  shorter." 

Mr.  McFarquhar  helped  to  organize 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Colum<bia 
and  a  supply  in  1806.  They  worship- 
ped in  private  houses  and  sometimes 
in  the  'warehouses  along  the  river. 
He  also  preached  in  York,  Chanx;e- 
ford  and  in  the  churches  of  the  Cum- 
berland Valley,  by  order  of  the  Pres- 
bytery. 

In  the  history  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dubbs, 
Colin  McFarquhar,  minister  in  1^07, 
was  named,  with  others,  on  a  com- 
mittee "who  will  from  time  to  time 
visit  the  Franklin  Academy  and  ex- 
amine the  progress  of  the  pupils.' 
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Became  a   Patriot. 

One  Sunday  moming.'while  the  con- 
gregation was  at  worship,  an  express 
rider  came  to  Donegal  Church  ejid 
announced  that  Howe's  army  had  left 
New  York  with  the  intention  of  in- 
vading Pennsylvania.  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Farquhar had  persisted  in  ptraying 
for  the  King,  until  thi^  Sunday  morn- 
ing, after  service,  the  officers  of  the 
church  called  him  out,  and,  under  the 
famous  tree,  offered  him  the  alterna- 
tive of  casting  his  fortune  with  them 
or  quitting  his  charge.  He  promised 
fealty  to  the  Revolutionary  cause,and 
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from  that  time  on  was  loyal  to  the 
Colonies  and  a  true  patriotic  and 
Christian  character  he  displayed  in 
always  keeping  to  the  letter  of  his 
vows  of  fidelity.  As  Burke  says: 
"Our  Liberty  becomes  a  noble  free- 
dom." 

A  Qraduate  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  McFarquhar  came  from  Gair- 
loch,  Dumbarton  county,  Scotland. 
Gkdrloch  is  a  lake,  a  branch  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde.  It  is  seven  miles 
long,  with  a  village  of  the  same  name 
at  its  head  and  a  summer  resort  with 
cottages  along  its  banks — not  hotels. 
Vessels  were  sent  there  to  adjust  com- 
passes after  they  were  built,  until  the 
invention  of  Lord  Kelvin  made  it  un-' 
necessary. 

Mr.  McFarquhar  was  a  fine  scholar, 
a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  University. 
During  his  thirty  years'  pastorate  he 
conducted  a  classical  school  and  pre- 
pared young  men  for  college.  The 
presidents  of  Washington  and  Prince- 
ton Colleges  said  that  he  was  so  thor- 
ough and  rigid  in  his  teaching,  his 
scholars  eo  well  prepared  in  the  clas- 
sics, that  they  at  once  took  high  rank 
among  the  students. 

He  visited  the  families  which  ex- 
tended more  than  ten  miles  from  the 
church.  He  catechised  old  and  young, 
and  kept  a  complete  roll  of  each  fam- 
ily and  mem<bers  of  the  congregation. 
The  list  numbered  500. 

Mr.  Samuel  Evans  says:  '1  have 
seen  his  translations  and  marginal 
notes  of  Latin  and  Greek  books  used 
by  him  in  teaching  in  Scotland,  or 
while  he  was  in  college.  From  the 
names  and  references  in  one  of  these 
books  showed  he  descended  from  a 
highly-educated  ancestry,  some  of 
whom  were  evidently  professors  in 
E2dinburgh  College.  He  was  a  man 
of  wonderful  energy  and  powerful 
physique.' 
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On  November  15,  1786,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Tmstees, 
constituted  by  an  Act  of  Assembly, 
was  held  at  Donegal.  It  was  con- 
vened by  Rev.  Colin  MctFarquhar, 
those  present  being  Messrs.  Robert 
Spear,  John  Baillie,Jas.  Muirhead,Sam- 
uel  Woods,  Brice  Clark  and  Joseph 
Little.  Mr.  Jamee  Anderson  was  ab- 
sent. Mr.  McFarquhar  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  Joseph  Little,  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  Samuel  Woods,  treas- 
urer. The  trustees  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing persons  to  collect  the  minis- 
ter's salary,  due  before  January ,1787: 
Mr.  Robert  Spear,  Mr.  John  Baillie, 
Thomas  BailHe,  Jr.,  Mr.  Brice  Clark, 
Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  Mr.  James  Moore- 
head  and  Mr.  Joseph  Little. 

On  November  26,  1788,  Mr.  McFar^ 
quhar  produced  an  account  against 
the  congregation  from  April,  1784,  to 
April,  1788,  amounting  to  twenty 
pounds,  for  keeping  the  books,  as 
their  clerk.  In  a  receipt  dated  May 
7,  1806,  he  says:  "My  pastoral  labors 
in  the  church  at  Donegal  terminate 
at  the  above  date,  and  therefore  the 
above  is  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  my 
pastoral  services  in  said  church." 

In  the  Don^egal  churchyard  isi  a 
grave  marked  thus: 

In  memory  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  McFarquhar,  wife  of 

Rev.  Col|n  MeFarquhar  Minister  of  the 

Qospel  at  Donegal. 

who  departed  this  life  on  the  6th  day  of 

Augnist,  A  D.  1806.  and  in  the  64th 

year   of   her   agre. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  MeFarquhar  was 
a  great  sorrow  to  him.He  was  at  that 
time  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  he 
decided  to  give  up  his  charge  and 
live  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wilson, 
in  Lancaster,  where  he  remained  sev- 
eral years,  when  he  removed  to  Ha- 
gerstown  in  1814,  to  live  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  D.  Cook,  where  he 
lived   until  Qod   took  him.    He   was 
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buried    In    the    Presbyterian  dmrch 
there  with  the  following  epitaph: 

Here  lies  the  remains  of 

Rev.   Colin  MoFarquhar, 

A  native  of  Scotland. 

80  years  Pastor  of  Preabyterlan  Cnurcn 

of  Donegal,  l#an<ia»ter  Co.,  Pa., 
who    died    27th    Augrust,    1822,   full    of 

years,  having  reached  the  age  of  98. 
Also,   his   daughter,   Mrs.  Mary  Cooke, 

who  died, 

August   22,   1»20.  aged  64  years. 

Also,    David   Cook,   Esq.,    her   hushAnd, 

who  died  June  12th,   1821. 
Also,  their  Daughter.      _ 

Mrs.    Eliza  O.   Boggs. 
who  died  December  4,   1817. 

Hit   Remains  Relnterred  at  Doneo*!- 

During  the  present  year  the  re- 
mains of  Mr.  McFarqiuhaT,  his  wife 
and  cftiTUdTen  were  removed  from 
Hageratown  and  relnterred  at  Done- 
gal. On  that  occasion  Mrs.  M.  N. 
Robinson:  wrote  the  following  poem: 

In  the  blessed  peace  of  Ood 
Rests  'neath  this  hallowed  sod. 

Near  the  church  where  he  of  old 
Gathered  men  into  the  fold. 

And,  as  pledge  of  Liove  Divine, 
Reverent  gave  the  Bread  and  Wine. 

Where  he  sought  to  point  the  Way 
To   the  realms  of  endless  day. 

Now,  within  those  old  walls*  shade 
Here  his  mortal  form  is  laid. 

Guard   it  well,   oh,  sacred   sod! 
In  the  blessed  Peace  of  God. 

A  Poem  by  Sallle  Hastings. 
Mrs.  Sallie  Hastings,  daughter  of 
Robert  Anderson,  of  Leacock  town- 
ship, and  whose  widow  later  married 
Brice  Clark,  published  a  book  of 
poems  in  1808.  Dickson,  of  Lancas- 
ter, was  the  printer.  She  was  an  at- 
tendant of  Donegal  Church  during 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  McFarquhar.  On 
January  4,  1806,  she  dedicated  the  fol- 
lowing poem  to 

THE  REV.  O.  McF R. 

Stranger,  'behold  yon  venerable  man. 
Whose      rev'rend      form      majestically 

moves. 
With    native    grace\    along    the    velvet 

plain. 
Before  the  little  flock  he  dearly  loves. 
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He,  from  the  famous  Isle  of  Sootlana 

fair. 
Embarked,     early,     for     our     peaceful 

shore, 
And  left  the  tender  partner  of  his  care. 
With  three  sweeit  babes,  his  absence  to 

deplore. 

Columbia's    fertile    resrions    to    explore 

Was  his  desifirn;  then  nomeward  to  re- 
pair. 

And  brinfiT  those  darlinff  treasures 
with  him   o'er. 

And  come  and  preach  a  free  salvation 
herd. 

'Twas    now    the    arduous   conflict   flrst 

begran 
Between  Columbia  and  Britannia's  isle; 
Affrlgrhted  peace  forsook  the  bleeding 

land. 
And    armeid    hosts    contended    for    the 

soil. 

No  morowthe  cheerful  songr  of  lab'riner 

swains 
Thro'    sylvan    groves    re-echo'd,    from 

afar; 
But  grroans  of  dyingr  angruish  flU'd  the 

plains. 
And  all  the  mingrled  sounds  of  wasting 

war. 

Now  blood  and  slaugrhter  miarked  'their 

crimson  way. 
And  martial  fleets  invested  ev'ry  shore; 
Confusion    ragr'd,    and    thund'riner    o'er 

the  sea, 
Bellona  dy'd   the  wave*  with   crimson 

arore. 

Fair  peace,  at  lengrth,  her  olive-branch 
dlsplay'd. 

And  o'er  Columbia's  coast  bade  freedom 
reigrn; 

The  war-worn  hero  sheath'd  his  reek- 
ing blade. 

And  tranquil  happiness  retum'd  agialn. 

For   ten   loner  years   no   wife   or  child 

saw   he. 
Far  separated  by  the  foaming  flood; 
At  length  his  pray'r  was  heard;  they 

<rer  the  seia 
Were  safely  wafted,  by  a  faithful  GK>d. 

Full  thirty  years,  (from  yonder  sacred 

dome, 
Did     he     proclaim     Salvation's     Joyful 

«ound; 
To  train  immortals  for  a  life  to  <iome, 
A  teacher  from  his  Qod,  he  yet  is  found. 

Threescore  and  ten  revolving  summers 

shed 
Their   silver   dews,   to   deck    his   locks 

with    gray; 
Their  hoary  influence  upon  his  head 
Has  ripened  age  to  full  maturity. 

Smoothly  he  glides  down  life's  tem- 
pestuous sea. 

Enjoying  health,  and  happiness,  and 
ease. 
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And    finds    his    strenffth    proportioned 

to  his  day. 
And  ends,   belov'd,  his  spotless  life  in: 

peace. 

Where  are  the  crowds  which  once  did 

throngr   those  pews? 
Qo   ask   yon   marble    tonrbs;   they   will 

reveal 
Thut  they,  in  mournful  state,  do  now 

enclose 
The    faded    forms    which    once    those 

walls  did  fill. 

Yet  still  their  pastor  lives;  while,  one 

by  one. 
Survivors    own    the    awful    Monarch's 

oway; 
He    still    proclaims    salvation's    joyful 

sound. 
Directs  their  fligrht  to  heav'n,  and  leads 

the  way. 

Father    of    lierht    and    Ufe,    Thou    Qod 

above. 
O.  may  Thy  Spirit  aid  his  feeble  breath; 
O   may   Thy   arms   of   everliastin?  love 
Support,    defend    him,    in    the    hour   of 

death. 

And,  when  consigned  to  the  peaceful 
tomb. 

May  guardian  angels  watch  his 
crumbling:  dust. 

Till  the  last  trumpet  <2alls  the  faith- 
ful home; 

Then  wake  to  joys  immortal,  with  the 
Just. 

Mrs.  Hastings  wrote  to  her  mother, 
at  Donegal,  Mrs.  Brice  Clark,  from 
Cross  Creek,  Washington  county.  Pa., 
where  she  moved  with  her  sister  and 
family  as  follows: 
"(In  favor  of  Mr.  Elder). 

"Crose  Creek,  Aug.  13,  1804. 
"Dear  Mother: 

" I  go  very  little  abroad,  only 

to  meeting.  There  I  attend  &a  regu- 
Irarly  as  the  church  doors  are  open.  I 
will  not  say  It  is  merely  religion 
takes  me  there,  believe  indeed  it  is 
more  for  the  pleasure  I  take  in  hear- 
ing the  eloquent  pastor  speak  than 
the  sound  divine — but  be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  for  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Marquis  alone.  To  hear  him 
is  harmony,  though  he  often  gives  us 
the  truth  of  the  law  in  all  its  sever- 
ity. He  has  before  now  fairly  made 
me  Jump  off  my  seat  with  terror  and 
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slapping  the  pulpit.  If  he  would 
only  quit  that  he  would  be  the  sweet- 
est man  in  the  world,  but  the  peoi^le 
here  would  not  like  him  if  he  would 
preach  in  moderation.  He  is  the 
dreadfulest  thiind«r  I  ever  heard. 
Nothing  seems  more  at  variance  than 
his  preaching  and  his  countenance — 
one  Ib  all  terror,  talking  all  sweet- 
ness and  mild  persuasion.  Scold  as 
he  may,  I  will  serve  him.  -Nay,  I 
cannot  help  it.  H«  was  formed  to 
be  served — it  is  only  giving  him  his 
dues.  But  you  Donegal  people  would 
not  hear  him  at  all  if  he  would  take 
a  fit  of  sending  you  to  the  D — ,  and  ^ 

that  he  would  do  without  any  cere- 
mony for  things  you  would  scarce 
thiflik  you  merited,  such  rough  treat- 
ment 

''Oh,how  he  would  handle  your  danc- 
ing and  singing,  your  dressing,  and 
gay  conversations,  your  giddy  round 
of  visits,  your  taste  and  refinements^ 
your  preparations  for  company  and 
all  the  folly  of  your  fashions.  I  just 
wish  to  hear  him  at  you,  yet  he  would 
do  it  so  nicely  and  with  such  a  grace 
that  you  would  love  him  neverthe- 
less." 

Rev.  Thomas  Marquis  was  bom  at 
Opequon,  near  Winchester,  Va.,  and 
was  the  most  eminent  pulpit  orator  of 
his  day.  The  tones  of  his  voice  were 
exceedingly  musical,  hence  he  was 
often  called  "The  Silver-tongued  Mar- 
quis." He  was  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Cross  Creek,  Washington  county, 
for  thirty-two  years,  from  1794  to 
1826. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Iris  Club 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Hon.  W.  U. 
Hensel,  the  title  "A  Literary  Grass 
Widow,"  in  which  he  reviews  Mrs. 
Hastings'  literary  productions,  he 
says  of  her:  "A  star  that  flickered 
feebly  in  the  constellation  of  local 
poesy  and  then  was  lost  to  the  liter- 
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ary  view— a  flower  that  blnshed  not 
altoK«t)i«r  unseen,  but  wbose  fra- 
gnuce  waB  wasted  on  an  unaympa- 
tbettc  Blr."    Do  you  tblnk  so? 

The  Death  of  Rev.   McFarquhar. 
In  searching  the  fllea  of  the  Lau- 
caster     Journal     since     writing     the 
stetcb  I  lound  tbe  following: 

"Departed  this  life  on  the  28th  of 
August  at  the  residence  of  his  «on- 
In-law,  Mr.  David  Ckrak.  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  in  tbe  nlnety-flrst  year  of  his 
age,  Colin  McFarquhar,  minlstw  ot 
the  Gospel.  Ttte  d«csased  was  bom 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  1732, 
and  bed  the  charge  there  of  two  con- 
gregations for  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years.  He  emigrated  to  tills  coun- 
try In  the  year  IT 76,  aocepted  a 
call  to  DcMiegal  congregation,  I^mcai- 
ter  county.  Pa.,  and  contUiued  their 
minister  for  upvarda  of  tiilrty  years. 
During  forty-eight  years  since  he 
came  to  this  country  he  has  never 
been  known  to  be  sick  more  than 
three  days  and  retained  his  senses  to 
the  isst" 

On  tha  ship  with  Rev.  McFarquhar 
In  the  passage  to  America  In  1774 
came  Donald  Cameron  and  his  son, 
John,  Stanon  Cameron  and  bis  wife, 
with  her  sieter,  Ann  MoKenzle,  wbo 
were  the  ancestors  of  Hon.  Simon 
Cameron  and  bis  son,  J.  Donald  Cam- 
eron, who  are  so  closely  l(<entlBed 
with  tjie  history  of  our  county  aod 
State,  not  forgetting  they,  too.  have 
rational  fame. 

As  a  tri1>ute  to  these  emigrants 
from  Bonny  Scotland  and  their  de- 
scendants and  Uielr  i>Fominence  In 
the  religions  and  political  life  ot  our 
nation,  I  quote  the  following:  "A  Scot 
will  always  help  a  Scot.  Centuries 
of  struggle  and  hardsUp  have  taugh: 
the  Scottish     people     to   be    in   ail 
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changes  of  forttme  and  down  to  the 
gates  of  death  loyal  and  loving  one 
another."  To  use  the  beautiful  phrase  of 
Robert  Louis  Sterenson:  "No  amount 
of  world>-wanderifig  can  make  them 
forget  their  national  traditions.  Even 
if  their  little  homeland  were  to  be 
rolled  out  flat,  it  would  be  smaller 
than  Iikliana;  yet  to  Scottish  eyes 
there  is  no  land  like  it." 


\ 


A  BIT  OP  ASTROLOGY. 


It  may  be  surprising  to  Buch  per- 
sons as  have  givea  very  little  attention 
to  the  subject  to  find  that  considerable 
superstition  still  exists  among  even 
the  enlightened  people  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania.  Signs  of  the  moon  are 
observed  not  only  in  the  planting  of 
fence-posts,  but  also  in  the  art  of 
horticulture,  for  who  does  not  remem- 
ber that  we  must  not  plant  certain 
kinds  of  vegetables  under  unfavor- 
able signs,  lest  they  run  to  seed  or  do 
some  other  undesirable  thing?  Every 
now  and  then  we  come  upon  a  relic 
of  this  kind,  which  shows  to  how 
great  an  extent  signs  controlled  the 
activities  of  the  people  referred  to  in 
very  recent  times,  if  they  do  not  even 
at  the  present  time. 

Thus,  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween astrology  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  is  strikingly  shown  in  a 
table  entitled  "A  Useful  Flebotomy 
Table,"  handed  to  the  writer  a  few 
days  ago.  Judging  by  the  character 
of  the  letters  and  the  German  lan- 
guage in  wliich  it  is  printed,  this  table 
is  most  likely  about  a  hundred  years 
old;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
its  Instructions  are  no  longer  ob- 
served. Bloodletting  was  freely  prac- 
ticed in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,and  many  persons  believe  that 
it  hastened  the  death  of  Qen.  Wash- 
ton  in  the  last  year  of  the  previous 
century. 

Astrology  is  such  a  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars, 
especially  of  their  places  in  the  sky 
with  relation  to  each  other  on  partic- 
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nlar  dayB,  ag  Is  axiiyposed  to  enable 
the  poflsessor  of  this  knowledge  to 
guide  himself  in  his  daily  affairs.  It 
is  assumed  that  every  one  is  born 
under  the  influence  of  some  star, 
whose  relative  position  indicates  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  proposed  under- 
taking; hence  arose  the  custom  of 
consulting  an  astrologer  before  under- 
taking any  important  business.  (Cae- 
sar, Wallenstein  and  Napoleon  were 
great  believers  in  their  stars.)  In 
order  to  do  this  most  conveniently 
the  "useful  Flebotomy  Table"  referred 
to  above  was  prepared,  "in  which 
may  be  seen  the  days  of  the  entire 
month  on  which  it  is  well  to  perform 
the  operation  of  flebotomy  (commonly 
called  bloodletting)." 

"In  the  flrst  place  one  must  care- 
fully observe  the  time  of  the  new 
moon.  If  this  takes  place  in  the  fore- 
noon, one  must  begin  to  count  with 
that  day,  but  if  new  moon  takes  place 
in  the  afternoon,  the  counting  must 
begin  with  the  following  day.  and  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  any  further 
observations  of  the  slgns.be  they  good 
or  bad;  but,  nota  bene,when  the  blood- 
letting is  necessary  no  particular  day 
should  be  awaited." 
"  1  day  is  bad — Loses  color. 

2  day  is  bad — Gets  a  fever. 

3  day  Is  bad — Gives   great   soreness. 

4  day  is  bad — Inclines  to  dying. 
6  day  is  bad — ^Blood  disappears. 

6  day  is  good — ^Bleeding     helps     the 
blood  and  promotes-  micturition.  •  • 

7  day  is  bad — ^Loss  of  desire  to  eat 

and  drink. 

8  day  is  bad — Gives  dlsecuses  of  the 

stomach. 

9  day  is  bad — ^Itching  of  the  body. 

10  day  is  bad — Gives  watery  eyes. 

11  day  is  good — Creates  desire  to  eat 

and  drink. 

12  day  is  good — ^Entire  body  becomes 
refreshed. 
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13  day  is  bad— Neither     eatix«     nor 

drinking  is  beneficial. 

14  day  is  bad — ^Soreness  appears. 

16  day  is  good — Strengthens  eating 
and  drinlcing. 

16  day  is  bad — The  most  dangerous 

day  in  the  year. 

17  day  is  good — ^The  best  day  in  the 

year. 

18  day  is  good — Promotes  health. 

19  day  is  bad. 

20  day  is  bad>--Does  not  escape  grave 
illness. 

21  day  is  good — Good  for  everything. 

22  day  is  good — Free  of  all  diseases. 

23  day  Is  good — Wards  off  disease 
and  strengrthens  the  members. 

24  day  is  good — Takes  away  all  bad 

humors. 

25  day  is  good — Serves  also  for  pru- 

dence and  wisdom. 

26  day  is  good — ^WiU  be  spared  weak- 

ness of  the  srtomach  and  fever 
through  the  entire  year. 

27  day  is  very  bad— Dangerous  also 

to  diseased  eyes. 

28  day     is    good — ^Promotes    good 
health. 

29  day  is  bad. 

30  day  is  bad." 

As  the  interval  from  new  moon  to 
new  moon  is  only  twenty-nine  days,  the 
maker  of  this  table  was  evidently  so 
innocent  of  astronomical  science  as 
to  believe  that  lunations  sometimes 
are  thirty  days  in  length. 

In  this  connection  attention  may  be 
called  to  an  illustration  in  the  back 
part  of  Baer's  Almanac — a  woodcut 
of  a  nude  man  with  lines  drawn  from 
different  parts  of  the  body  to  figures 
and  symbols  representing  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac  named  after  par- 
ticular groups  of  stars,  called  con- 
stellations, regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  several  signs.  The  heading  reads : 
''Anatomy  of  Man's  Body  as  Said  to  >be 
Governed   by  the   Twelve   Gonstella- 
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tions."  This  goYenunent  is  distrib- 
uted as  follows: 

Head  and  Face Aries     (Ram). 

Neck   Taurus      (Bull). 

Arms  Qemfni      (Twins). 

Breast  Cancer     (Crab). 

Heart    Lieo     (Lion). 

Bowels     Virgo     (Virgin). 

Reins   Libra     (Scales). 

Secrets   Scorpio    ( Scorpion ) . 

Thighs    Sagittarius   (Archer). 

Knees   Capricorn    (GU>at). 

Legs.  .Aquarius      (Waber-be«irer.) 

Feet   .; Pisces    (Fishes). 

This  belief  in  the  power  of  the  gods 
represented  by  signs  over  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body  can  be  traced  in 
its  westward  course  all  the  way  from 
Chaldea  to  our  own  country,  and  from 
before  the  days  of  Abraham  to  the 
twentieth  century,  as  witnessed  by 
Baer's,  and,  indeed,  most  almanacs. 
The  place  of  the  sun  and  especially 
of  the  moon,  that  is,  its  proximity  to 
some  particular  star  or  constellation 
of  stars,  was  carefully  observed  and 
physicians  and  surgeons  regulated 
their  practice — their  treatment  of  pa- 
tients— accordingly. 


Minntes  of  NoYember  Meeting. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Noyember  7. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lancas- 
ter County  Hifltoricftl  Society  was 
held  this  evening  with  a  fair  attend- 
ance of  members  and)  yisitors.  Presi- 
dent Steinman  was  in  the  chair. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,  re- 
ported the  following  donations  since 
the  last  meeting: 

Bound  Volumes,  24 — (Records  of  the 
Virginia  Company  of  Lfondonv  2  vols., 
1619^1622,  UZZ-l&M,  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress;  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Collections,  vol.  xx,  from  the 
State  Historical  Dept.  of  Wisconsin; 
The  Railway  Library  and)  Statisptlcs, 
1912.  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents,  10  vols.;  (Battles  and 
Lead^ers  of  the  Civil  War,  4  vols.; 
Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  2  vols.; 
The  Great  Rebellion,  2  vols.;  Lives  of 
the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania,  1  vol.; 
Smull's  Legislative  Hand  BooIl,  1906, 
1  vol.;  from  Mrs.  "F.  M.  Christy. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — Publica- 
tions of  the  American  Jewish.  Histor- 
ical Society,  number  21 ;  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society; 
Linden  Hall  E/cho;  Michigan  Histor- 
ical Commission,  Bulletin  No.  1;  Ad- 
dress of  Anthony  M.  Hance,  before 
the  Society  of  Descendants  of  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  the  occasion  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  adjoption  of  the  Declaration, 
from  Anthony  M.  Hance;  The  Filipino 
People,  3  numbers;  New  York  State 
Library,  hand  book  for  readers;  Bul- 
letin of  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
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Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Rapide  Public 
Library;  Bulletin  of  the  OarOiegpie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh;  EMghteemith  Bien. 
nial  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  His- 
torical Society. 

A  num^ber  of  scrai^-booke,  from  Mrs. 
D.  F.  Buchmiller;  several  silk  badges, 
from  Mr.  P.  R.  Diffenderffer;  two  old 
newspapers,  Lancaiiter  Intelligencer 
of  July,  1834,  Pennsylvania  Inquirer 
and  Dally  Courier  of  October,  1834, 
from  Oflftcer  €has.  T.  Welsh;  two  old 
newspapers,  Paraddse  Hornet  of 
August,  18)21,  and  Lancaster  Journal 
of  January,  I^IS,  from  J.  C.  MyMn;  old 
deed,  from  Judge  €.  I.  Landds;  books 
from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
rebound  by  'Mr.  George  Steinman. 

A  vote  of  thauikg  was  extended  to 
the  donors. 

The  following  were  elected*  to  mem- 
bership: Prof.  H.  H.  Seek,  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  GoUege;  Miss  Mary 
Belle  Detwiler,  Mt.  Joy;  Adam  Ober- 
lin,  Canton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  D.  H.  Giaham, 
513  West  James  street;  Miss  Jane  M. 
Powers,  441  West  Jamee  street. 

These  names  were  proposed  for 
membership:  J.  Newton  Stauffer, 
Rolantl  Apartments,  thJs  city;  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Sapp,  451  West  Chestnut  street, 
this  city;  Mrs.  Walter  Herr,  420  West 
Chestnut  street,  this  city;  William  Y. 
Haldy,  615  West  Chestnut  street,  this 
city;  Alfred  A.  Hubley,  Lime  and 
Clay  streets,  this  city;  Harry  D.  Hos- 
tetter,  715  North  Duke  street,  this 
city;  Edw,  D.  Ruth,  136  South  Duke 
street;  this  city;  Miss  Margaret  F. 
Wadle,  1140  Connecticut  avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Miss  E^stelle  (Buch,  Mt. 
Joy. 

Miss  Bausman  read  a  letter  from 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  of  Lon- 
don, asking  for  an  exchange  of  pub- 
lications on  the  early  history  of  the 
American  colonies.   Action  was  defer- 
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red  pending  the  arriyal  oi  pixnphleU 
sent  by  the  institute. 

D.  F.  Magee  read  a  letter  from 
Judge  McOonnell,  of  Weartmoreland 
county,  congratulating  the  society  and 
the  writer  of  a  recent  article  on  the 
Whiteside  family  of  southern  Lancas- 
ter county. 

H.  Frank  Eshlemcm,  £2eq.,  madie  a 
report  from  the  committee  which  rep. 
resented  the  society  at  the  Old  Home 
weeik  celebration  in  Columbia.  Mr. 
ESehleman  sPoke  on  the  "ESarly  Days  d 
Columbia,"  and  B.  C.  Atlee,  £)8q.,  on 
"Modem  Columbia  and  Its  Civic  Prob- 
lems.'' Twenty-five  memibers  of  the 
society  were  present. 

Miss  Martha  B.  Clark  read  a  paper 
on  Donegal  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Colin  McFarquhar,  one  of  the  early 
pastors  of  the  church.  Her  pai^r 
embraced  many  interesting  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  old  congregation. 

The  other  paper  wafi  read  by  Dr.  R. 
K.  Buihrle,  and  it  was  on  the  subject 
of  popular  superstitions  which  are 
still  in  vogue  in  many  places  and 
among  many  people. 

Adjourned. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WORK  OF  GEN. 
JOEN  A.  SUTTER. 


As  a  citizen  of  the  town  in  which  the 
BUhject  of  this  sketch  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  and  in  which  lie  his 
remains  and  those  of  his  wife,  I  have 
been  prompted,  as  a  testimony  of  my 
regard  for  his  memory,  to  contribute 
this  sketch  of  his  life  to  the  records 
of  our  Society.  The  subject  matter 
of  this  sketch  represents  facts,  data 
and  material  gathered  and  compiled 
from  various  sources.-  My  task  was, 
therefore.one  of  sifting  material  ayail- 
able,  rather  than  producing  something 
heretofore  unpublished.  Fiske,  Mc- 
Master,  Lossing  and  others  have  ex- 
haustively chronicled  the  colonial  his- 
tory of  our  country.  They  have  clear- 
ly enumerated  and  discussed  the  deeds 
of  those  who  discovered  the  various 
sections  of  the  thirteen  colonies  orig- 
inally settled.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  period  of  emigration  from  the 
Eiast  to  the  middle  and  extreme  West, 
beyond  a  brief  account  of  the  Journey 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  a  few  other 
pioneers,  historical  records  fail  or  are 
of  the  most  meagre  sort.  It  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  historical  societies 
and  kindred  organizations  in  the 
States  exploited  by  these  pioneers  to 
preserve  the  annals  pertaining  to  their 
exploits.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of 
General  John  Augustus  Sutter.  •  But 
for  the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
upon  his  lands,  his  name  would  hard* 
ly  have  graced  the  pages  of  a  gen- 
eral history  of  the  United  States.  For- 
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tunately,  therefore,  for  this  fact,  the 
memonr  of  General  Sutter  and  of  his 
pioneer  adventures  cannot  be  omitted 
from  the  pages  of  any  complete  Amer- 
ican history. 

The  name  Sutter  was  originally 
spelled  Sooter.  The  Sutter  family 
had  moved  from  the  canton  of  Berne 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  in  the 
year  1800.  Here,  in  the  city  of  Kan- 
dem,  at  midnight  February  28,  John 
Augustus  Sutter  was  bom.  He  re- 
ceived his  common  school  education 
in  the  city  of  Kandem,  but,  being  of 
Swiss  parentage,  he  went  to  the  city 
of  Berne,  Switzerland,  to  become  pro- 
Acient  in  military  training.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  military  college  at 
Berne  in  1823.  Shortly  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna 
Dfibelt,  who  was  also  a  native  of 
Switzerland.  Sutter,  a  future  adven- 
turer of  the  New  World,  entered  upon 
a  similar  life  in  the  Old.  In  1823  he 
became  an  officer  in  the  "Swiss 
Guard"  of  the  French  army,  serving 
under  Charles  X.  He  saw  service  in 
the  Spanish  campaign  of  1823-24  and 
in  the  vain  resistance  at  Grenoble  by 
Charles  X.,  to  the  three-days'  revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830.  After  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bourbon  monarchy,  he 
returned  to  Switzerland  and  served  in 
that  army.  He  was  noted  for  his  bra- 
very, generous,  frank,  and  confiding 
nature,  and  faithful  and  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  duties.  He  left  the 
Swiss  army  at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
Though  one  writer  states  that  this 
ambitious  young  officer  emigrated  to 
the  New  World  because  of  his  desire 
to  retrieve  a  dissipated  fortune,  I 
would  rather  have  you  believe  that 
it  was  the  intrepid  military  spirit,  the 
traditional  Swiss  love  of  freedom  in 
the  breast  of  young  Sutter,  the  glow- 
ing reports  of  the  opportunities  for  a 
greater  life  to  be  found  in  the  rising 
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young  Republic  of  the  West,  which 
were  the  impelling  forces  of  Sutter's 
determination  to  emigrate  to  America. 
Thus  we  find  this  daring  young 
Swiss  Captain,  filled  with  the  desire 
of  founding  a  Swiss  colony  in  Amer- 
ica, landing  on  the  free  American 
shores  at  New  York  in  July,  1834. 
From  New  York  he  went  with  an  ex- 
pedition to  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  but,  the 
vessel  containing  his  belongings  hav- 
ing been  sunk  in  the  Mississippi  river, 
he  remained  for  a  short  time  at  West- 
port,  and  here  declared  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  He  went  to  New  Mexico,  but 
in  1836  returned  to  Missouri.  The 
following  year,  however,  he  returned 
to  New  Mexico  and  settled  at  Santa 
Fe.  While  there  he  learned  much  of 
Upper  California  from  the  trappers 
who  occasionally  wandered  into  Santa 
Fe.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1838,  he 
joined  a  party  of  American  trappers 
and  went  wiUi  them  to  their  rendez- 
vous In  the  Rocky  Mountains.  From 
here,  Sutter,  with  six  horsemen,  cross- 
ed the  ridge,  made  their  way,vla  Forts 
Hill,  Balsl  and  Walla  Walla,  to  Ore- 
Kon,  descended  the  Columbia  river, 
and,  after  many  hardships,  succeeded 
In  reaching  Fort  Vancouver.  And  now, 
following  his  course  briefly,  we  find 
him  taking  passage  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  embarking  from  thence,  after 
a  delay  of  five  or  six  months,  for  Sit- 
ka, Alaska,  disposing  of  his  cargo 
here,  sailing  down  the  coast  of  West- 
em  United  States  and  compelled  by 
storms  to  put  in  at  San  Francisco  Bay. 
His  ship  anchored  opposite  Yerba 
Buena,now  San  Francisco,July  2,  1839. 
Here  a  new  difficulty  arose.  The 
Mexican  officials  boarded  his  vessel 
and  ordered  him  to  Monterey,  a  port 
ninety  miles  farther  south,  the  only 
port  of  entry  on  the  west  coast  of 
California  at  that  time.    Bent  upon 
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(securing  lands,  Sutter  at  once  called 
upon  Governor  Alvarado,  and  request- 
ed lands  on  the  Sacramento  river 
for  colonization.  He  was  granted  a 
passport,  the  promise  of  citizenship, 
and  such  lands  as  he  wanted  if  he  re* 
turned  within  a  year.  Failure  to  se- 
cure capable  guides,  hostile  and 
treacherous  Indians  did  not  deter  this 
determined  leader  with  his  party  of 
ten  white  men  and  eight  Kanakas 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  their 
efforts  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Sac- 
ramento river.  They  succeeded,  and 
continued  to  a  point  ten  miles 
below  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent capital  of  California.  After 
having  annihilated  and  subsequently 
•  pacified  a  body  of  two  hundred  In- 
dians, they  were  guided  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Feather  river.  Fearing  attacks 
from  hostile  Indians,  the  Sutter  party 
returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amer- 
ican river,  where,  August  16,  1839,  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  river,  at  a  point 
now  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  Sutter's  effects  were 
landed.  Three  weeks  later  he  moved 
to  the  spot  upon  which  he  subsequent- 
ly erected  "Sutter's  Fort."  Only  his 
original  fotirteen  companions  made  up 
his  colony.  No  one  can  dispute  the 
fact  that  the  General  displayed  extra- 
ordinary judgment  and  remarkable 
foresight  in  the  selection  of  the  spot 
for  the  establishment  of  his  colony. 
Thus,  I  have  briefly  sketched  the  wan- 
derings of  General  Sutter.  Here,  then, 
we  find  this  courtier,carefully  trained 
soldier,  polished  and  benevolent  gen- 
tleman, entering  upon  a  new  field  of 
endeavor,  and  planting  his  little  col- 
ony. 

The  chief  source  of  annoyance  to 
the  colony  were  the  Indians,  who  were 
continually  making  attacks  upon 
them.  Upon  one  occasion,  a  party  of 
eight  white  men  surprised  a  party  of 
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several  hundred  Indians  and  put  them 
to  rout.  This  deteat  of  the  Indians 
gave  Sutter  possession  of  the  entire 
Sacramento  and  part  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley.  Many  .of  these  Indians 
afterwards  became  clylUzed  and  served 
as  artisans  and  soldiers.  Though  I  have 
Dot  been  able  to  authenticate  this 
story,  it  is  related  that  on  one  occa- 
sion General  Sutter  was  asleep,  and 
was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  hostile 
Indian,  when  a  large  mastiff.  Brave, 
the,  property,  of  Sutter,  sprang  upon 
the  Indian  assailant  and  saved  his 
master's  life. 

In  his  journal  Oeneral  Sutter  says: 
"It  is  a  wonder  we  got  no  pwamped 
a  many  time;  all  time  with  an  Indian 
crew  and  a  Kanaka  at  the  helm."  (He 
says  this  in  reference  to  going  to  San 
Fi^ncisco  in  an  open  boat.)  In  June, 
1841,  Sutter  visited  Monterey  and  was 
made  a  Mexican  citizen.  He  r^elved 
a  grant  of  eleven  leagues  of  land 
ftom  Alverado  under  the  title  of  New 
Helvetia.  He  was  also  given  a  com- 
mission as  Governor  of  the  Northern 
frontier.  Durljig  this  same  year.  Alex- 
ander Ratchaff,  Governor  of  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  known  as  "Ross  and 
Bodega,"  settlements  near  the  en- 
trance of  San  Francisco  Bay, cftUed  on 
him  and  offered  to  sell  these  colonies. 
With  the  instincts  of  a  shrewd  busi- 
ness man.  the  Swiss  soldier  negoti- 
ated the  purchase  for  130,000,  to  be 
paid  in  installments  covering  a  period 
of  four  years.  His  purchase  included 
several  thousand  head  of  live  stock, 
a  schooner  of  180  tons,  small  arpis, 
and  several  pieces  of  ordnance,  among 
which  were  pieces  used  by  Bonaparte 
during  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  and 
presented  by  the  Ozar  to  the  Russian 
American  Company.  In  1844,  finding 
his  original  grant  of  eleven  leagues 
too  small  for  his  constantly  growing 
herds,  l^e  petitioned  Manuel  Michelto- 
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rena  for  a  grant  or  purchase  of  the 
8obrante  or  surpluB  over  the  first 
eleven  leagues  of  land  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Alyarado  grant.  The 
Governor  acceded  to  the  request  of 
Sutter  in  February,  1846,  partly  on 
account  of  Sutter's  services  in  putting 
down  the  rebellion.  During  the  war, 
Sutter  continued  in  the  service  of 
Mexico.  However,  his  attitude  tow- 
ard the  emigrants  who  applied  to  him 
was  cordial  and  kind.  There  are  in- 
numerable instances  of  where  he  lent 
emigrants  horses,  cattle  and  pro- 
vision and  shelter  whenever  they  hap- 
pened to  come  to  his  fort.  The  "His- 
tory of  the  Donner  Party,"  a  book 
written  by  C.  F.  McOlashan,  Esq.,  of 
California,  is  replete  with  instances  of 
Gen.  Sutter's  generosity.  The  Amer- 
ican flag  was  raised  over  Sutter's  fort 
July  11,  1846.  The  fort  was  for  a 
while  used  as  a  garrison  for  the 
United  States,  Sutter  having  been 
placed  in  command.  The  erection  of 
the  fort,  which  was  a  quadrangular 
adobe  structure  capable  of  admitting 
a  thousand  men,  was  begun  in  1841 
and  completed  in  1844.  In  1846,  Gen. 
Castro,  on  behalf  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment, offered  the  General  $100,000 
for  his  holdings,  but  he  promptly  re- 
fused. * 

In  1848  Sutter  had  attained  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperity.  He  had  ful- 
filled the  terms  of  his  grant,  his  cher- 
ished dream  had  been  realized.  It 
was,  indeed,  New  Helvetia.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  fort  he  owned  all  the  land 
in  sight.  He  had  thirteen  thousand 
head  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
Little  did  he  dream  of  the  evil  days 
before  him.  Ere  long  he  would  open 
Pandora's  box.  General  Sutter's  cre- 
ative genius  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
extensive  improvements  he  made 
upon  his  estate.  He  cut  a  mill  race, 
three'  miles  long,  at  a  cost  of  $26,000; 
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erected  a  mill,  prlmitiye  though  it 
was*  haying  no  bolting  machine,  the 
middlings,  bran  and  flour  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  sieve.  He  also  erected  a 
sawmill  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  he  had  a  winery,  distill- 
ery and  tannery.  General  Stockton 
had  appointed  the  soldier  QoTemor 
of  the  district,  and  Kearney  had  ap- 
pointed him  Indian  agent.  Space 
will  not  permit  me  to  speak  further 
concerning  the  life  at  the  fort;  sufllce 
it  to  say  that  with  all  the  wealth  he 
possessed  at  this  time,  he  was  con- 
tented to  live  a  simple,  generous,  hos- 
pitable, unostentatious  life,  among 
the  Americans,  Irish,  Germans  and 
civilized  Indians,  who  were  members 
of  his  household.  He  was  as  a  patri- 
arch to  his  people,  advising  and  re- 
proving, and  punishing  whenever  nec- 
essary. He  was  Judge,  Jury,  counsel 
and  prosecutor  in  all  formal  trials. 
Adam,  one  of  his  Indians,  lazy  and 
shiftless  fellows  that  they  were,  was 
on  one  occasion  tried  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and,  after  a  lengthy  dis- 
course upon  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense,  he  was  sentenced  to  receive 
thirty  lashes  with  the  lariat. 

Discovery  of  Gold. 

The  discovery  of  gold  upon  his 
lands  was  at  once  his  making  as  well 
as  his  unmaking.  I  shall  briefly  re- 
count this  incident:  Marshall,  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune,  had  gone  as  an  emi- 
grant from  New  Jersey  to  California 
in  1844.  He  was  engaged  in  farming 
until  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  War, 
when  he  enlisted  under  Fremont. 
Upon  his  return  from  the  army  he 
found  his  cattle  and  horses  strayed 
and  stolen.  Therefore,  he  appealed 
to  Sutter  for  work.  He  was  thirty- 
eight  years  old,  unmarried,  eccentric, 
stubborn,  vindictive,  though  faithful. 
He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  hence 
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was  employed  by  Sutter.  He  had 
been  sent  to  select  a  site  for  the  saw- 
mill, and  found  a  favorable  spot  on 
the  south  fork  of  the  American  rtrer, 
forty  miles  east  of  the  fort,  at  a  point 
called  Cullooma,  now  Coloma.  Here 
the  water  was  excellent  and  the  pine 
trees  plentiful.  The  mill  was  com- 
pleted in  January,  1848.  On  the  night 
of  February  2,  1848,  Marshall,  his 
horse  in  a  foam  and  all  bespattered 
with  mud,  asked  to  see  Sutter  alone. 
Satisfied  that  they  were  alone.he  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  pouch  containing 
yellow  grains  of  metal.  He  told  Sut- 
ter that  the  natives  and  whites  had 
picked  up  the  shining  particles.  The 
nitric  acid  test  proved  that  it  was  real 
gold.  Marshall  went  back  to  the  mill 
that  same  night  and  desired  Sutter  to 
accompany  him,  but,  on  account  of  the 
rain,  he  waited  until  the  following 
day.  When  within  ten  miles  of  the 
mill  Sutter  saw  something  come  out 
of  the  bushes  and  thought  it  was  a 
l>ear,  but  he  found  that  it  was  Mar 
ffhall.  Asked  what  he  was  doing,  he 
said  he  become  impatient  at  the  Icmg 
wait.  Sutter  and  Marshall  haying 
satisfied  themselves  that  there  was 
more  gold  to  be  found,  begged  the  la- 
borers to  keep  it  a  secret  until  the 
crops  were  harvested.  The  story  goes, 
however,  that  a  Mormon  wrested  the 
secret  from  a  teamster  while  partly 
under  the  influence  of  liquor.  An- 
other story  is  that  the  daughter  of 
Marshall  gave  out  the  secret.  This  is 
not  true,  as  Marshall  was  never  mar- 
ried. It  is  also  reported  that  the 
Mormons  took  out  gold  on  Mormon 
Island  in  January,  1848.  There  is  uo 
truth  in  this  story.  Permit  me  to  de- 
viate from  my  story  to  speak  of  the 
career  of  Marshall.  Bad  management, 
trouble  with  the  Indians  and  squat- 
ters,were  the  means  of  divesting  Mar- 
shall from  his  personal  and  part  of 
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his  real  estate.  He  tried  to  secure 
employment,  but  failed.  In  1857  he 
planted  a  vineyard,  but  the  venture 
was  also  a  failure.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  the  age  of  fifty-four  he  says: 
"I  see  no  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment should  give  to  others  and  not 
to  me.  In  God's  name,  can  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  being  the  first  to 
find  the  gold  region  of  California  be 
a  curse  to  deprive  me  of  every  right 
pertaining  to  a  citizen  under  the  flag? 
Little  did  my  great  grandslre  think 
that  one  of  his  descendants  would 
liave  such  feelings  when  he  set  his 
name  to  the  Articles  of  Independence 
(the  farmer  from  New  Jersey.)  Har- 
greaves,  from  my  advice,  returned  ta 
Australla,went  Into  the  mountains  and 
discovered  gold,  and  was  rewarded  by 
heing  made  wealthy  by  his  Govern- 
ment. I,  who  discovered  gold  In  Cali- 
fornia, have  been  robbed  of  my  all. 
How  different  have  been  our  fortunes! 
He  can  bless  the  nation  under  whose 
fiag  he  was  bom.  Should  I  curse 
mine?" 

In  another  letter  to  General  Bidwell 
he  expresses  the  hope  that  he  may 
be  of  assistance  to  General  Sutter,and 
speaks  with  bitterness  about  the  loss 
by  fire  of  his  home  and  the  papers 
necessary  to  the  winning  of  his  suit. 
Marshall  afterward  continued  to  live 
on  his  farm  near  Coloma,  became  a 
member  of  the  agricultural  society, 
and  in  later  years  became  a  spiritual- 
ist. In  1872  he  was  voted  a  pension 
of  $200  a  month  for  two  years.  This 
was  kept  up  until  March.  1876.  Then 
an  act  was  passed  providing  for  a 
pension  of  |100  per  month  for  two 
years.  He  drew  no  pension  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life.  He  died  alone 
in  his  cabin  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 
A  $5,000  monument  has  since  been 
erected  on  the  summit  of  Marshall 
Hill,  in  Coloma,  at  an  altitude  of  3,000 
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feet.  It  is  located  about  half  a  mile 
from  Sutter'8  mill  site. 

It  would  be  an  old  story  to  tell  you 
about  the  conditions  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of  gold — 
nobody  willing  to  work,  unharvested 
crops,  squatted  land,  stolen  and 
slaughtered  cattle,  and,  above  all,  no 
law  to  adjust  claims.  During  the 
rush  of  1849-1860,  a  party  of  five  men 
killed  and  sold  $60,000  worth  of  Sut- 
ter's cattle  and  got  away  without  ap- 
prehension. By  the  first  of  January, 
1852,  the  so-called  settlers,  under  the 
pretense  of  pre-emption,  appropriated 
all  of  Sutter's  horses,  cattle  and  hogs 
to  their  own  use  and  occupied  his 
lands. 

In  such  a  predicament,  it  was  but 
natural  for  the  General  to  seek  relief 
in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States. 
His  efforts  in  this  direction  cover  a 
Tteriod  of  about  eight  years.  I  could 
not  expect  you  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments in  these  cases,  though  I  have 
here  in  my  possession  syllabi  of  them 
for  your  examination.  I  have  also  a 
map  making  clear  the  contention  of 
the  litigants.  You  will  no  doubt  re- 
call that  shortly  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  there  was  appointed  a  United 
States  Court  of  Land  Commission- 
ers to  pass  upon  all  claims  for  land 
in  the  new  country.  You  will  also 
recall  that  I  spoke  of  two  separate 
grants  to  Sutter  .one  of  eleven  leagues, 
known  as  New  Helvetia,  granted  to 
him  by  Alvarado,  the  then  Governor 
of  California,  and  the  other  called  the 
Sobrante  (surplus)  of  twenty-two 
leagues.  The  Land  Commissioners 
found  these  awards,  or  grants,  per- 
fect, and,  therefore,  confirmed  Sut- 
ter's title  to  them.  The  squatter  in- 
terests, however,  appealed  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  district  of  California.  This 
case  was  reported  in  Volume  27,  Fed- 
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eral  Cases,  page  1,368,  case  No.  16,- 
424,  J.  Hoffman  presiding.  District 
Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. June  10,  1861.  This  Court 
confirmed  the  decree  of  the  Land 
Commissioners.  The  squatters,  how- 
ever, appealed  the  case,  and  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  (Report  in  2  Wallace, 
69,  U.  S.  662)  reversed  the  lower 
Court. 

Following  is  a  resume  of  the  claims 
of  Sutter: 

The  Supreme  Court  confirmed  the 
grant  for  eleven  leagues,  but  disap- 
proved the  action  of  the  District 
Court  and  Board  of  Land  Commission- 
ers in  reference  to  the  second  grant 
upon  grounds  purely  technical. 
Though  the  grant  of  twenty-two 
leagues  was  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  Micheltorena  as  Governor,  and 
though  it  was  made  while  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  the  grant 
was  expressly  made  in  consideration 
of  the  valuable  and  military  services 
of  the  said  Sutter.  In  other  words, 
the  land  was  actually  bought  and  paid 
for  by  the  services  rendered  by  Sut- 
ter to  the  Mexican  Government.  The 
Land  Board  had  confirmed  the  claim 
under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidal- 
go. This  provided  that  Mexicans  now 
established  in  territories  previously 
belonging  to  Mexico,  and  who  remain 
for  the  future  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  as  defined  by  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  shall  be  free  to  continue 
where  they  now  reside  or  to  return 
at  any  time  to  the  Mexican  Republic, 
retaining  the  property  which  they  pos- 
sess in  the  said  territories,  or  dispos- 
ing thereof  and  moving  the  proceeds 
wherever  they  please  without  their 
being  subjected  to  any  contribution, 
tax  or  charge  whatever.  The  Supreme 
Court  acknowledged  that  the  grant 
was  a  genuine  and  meritorious  one, 
and  then  decided      in  favor  of  the 
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squatter  Interests  on  purely  technical 
grounds.  The  technical  points  refer- 
red to  the  exactness  of  the  surrey  and 
meaning  oi  certain  words  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  case. 

Thus  Sutter's  ruin  was  accomplish- 
ed. The  following  is  ah  account  of 
his  indebtedness: 

Expenses  In  money  and  ser- 
vices which  formed  the 
original  consideration  of  the 
grant %  60,000 

Surreys  and  taxes  on  the 
same    60,000 

Cost  of  litigation  extending 
through  ten  years4ncluding 
fees  to  eminent  counsel,  wit- 
ness fees,  traveling  ex- 
penses, etc   126,000 

Amount  paid  out  .  to  make 
good  the  covenants  of  deeds 
upon  the  grant,  over  and 
above  what  was  receiv- 
ed from  sales   100,000 


Total $326,000 

In  addition,  Sutter  had  given  titles 
to  much  of  the  Sobrante  grants,  under 
deeds  of  general  warranty,  which 
after  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  favor 
of  the  squatter  interest  Sutter  was 
obliged  to  make  good  out  of  the  new 
Helvetia  grant,  so  that  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  title  to  this  grant  was  of 
little  advantage  to  him.  Thus  Sutter 
lost  all  his  landed  estate. 

He  endeavored  to  save  the  Hock 
Farm,  a  valuable  estate  on  the  Feath- 
er river.  He  had  hoped  to  have  this 
as  a  place  to  spend  the  last  years  of 
his  life  with  his  wife  and  children, 
whom  he  had  brought  from  Switzer- 
land in  1852,  having  been  separated 
from  them  for  eighteen  years.  This, 
however,  he  also  lost  in  his  financial 
failure,  and,  to  add  to  his  misery,  his 
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house  was  totally  destrojFed  by  fire 
in  1866»  and  with  it  valuable  records 
of  his  pioneer  life. 

In  this  forl(Mii  state  the  man,  who 
is  easily  the  equal,  in  point  of  colon- 
ial enterprise,  with  Astor,  made  an 
appeal  to  the  National  QoTemment. 
The  State  of  California  responded 
promptly,  probably  without  a  direct 
appeal,  and  for  fourteen  years,  be- 
ginning in  1864,  Sutter  received  $260 
per  month.  This  sum  enabled  him 
to  push  his  claims  before  the  National 
legislatiye  bodies.  He  was  a  petition- 
er before  these  bodies,  and  certainly 
before  Congress,  practically  contin- 
uously from  1871  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1881.  If  he  himself  was  not 
present  in  Washington,  his  claim  was 
presented  by  sympathizing  Congress- 
men. Briefly  stated,  he  prayed  to 
Congress  that  they  guarantee  to  him 
so  much  of  the  unsold  public  lands  ae 
the  Supreme  Court  had  caused  to  be 
taken  unjustly  from  him,  or  its  equiT- 
alent  in  money,  minus  the  expenses 
which  may  have  been  heretofore  in- 
curred in  the  causing  of  his  twenty- 
two  leagues  to  be  surveyed,  and  in 
disposing  of  the  same.  This  would 
have  amounted  to  97,661  acres,  <H* 
fl22,063  in  money,  minus  the  ex- 
penses above  referred  to. 

The  presence  in  Washington  of  Oen. 
Sutter  led  ultimately  to  his  choice  of 
Litltz  as  a  place  to  spend  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  fast-waning  life.  Hav- 
ing learned  of  the  excellent  education- 
al facilities  offered  by  the  Moravian 
Church  at  Bethlehem  and  Lititz,  he 
sent  his  two  granddaughters  to  Beth- 
lehem. However,they  were  there  but 
a  short  time,  when  they  entered  the 
Linden  Hall  Seminary,  Lititz. 

I  presume  Sutter  must  have  held 
the  medicinal  value  of  Lititz  Springs 
water  in  higher  regard  than  some  of 
us  do,  for  we  are  told  that  he  select- 
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ed  Lititz  because  of  the  peaceful  life 
of  the  community*  of  the  educational 
adrantages  offered  by  the  Morayian 
Linden  Hall  Seminary  for  his  grand- 
daughters, and,  moreover,  the  Lititz 
Springs  were  recommended  as  a  pan- 
acea for  rheumatism,  with  which  he 
was  a  great  sufferer.  The  life  of  our 
quaint  and  quiet  little  town  must  haye 
appealed  to  this  rough  and  rugged  man 
of  the  frontier,  and  formed  an  appro- 
priate contrast  to  the  stirring  scenes 
and  sad  misfortunes  of  his  early 
years.  His  associations  with  our  citi- 
zens, though  limited,  were  of  a  gener 
ous,  benevolent  and  hospitable  na- 
ture. His  indomitable  and  unrelent- 
ing spirit  must  have  been  softened. 

He  may  not  have  been  moved  relig- 
iously; he  was  not,  for,  though  he  was 
a  Lutheran  in  early  life,  in  later  years 
he  was  not  identified  with  any  churcn. 
In  1871  the  General  built  a  substan- 
tial brick  house  on  Main  street,  Lititz. 
This  house  is  now  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Charles  H.  KTeider,  and 
is  used  as  a  dwelling  and  hardware 
store.  Here  he  entertained  his 
friends.  H.  H.  Tshudy,  Esq.,  Major  J. 
R.  Bricker,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Shenk, 
all  of  whom  have  since  died,  were 
some  of  his  most  intimate  associates. 
As  we  have  said,  he  was  troubled 
with  rheumatism,  and  always  walked 
with  a  cane.  He  walked  regularly, 
but  never  a  great  distance.  He  was 
regular  in  his  habits,  always  rising  at 
4  o'clock  and  retiring  at  8.  He  read 
magazines,  papers  and  books  assidu- 
ously, and  could  speak  five  languages 
fluently — English.  Crerman,  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian.  As  a  certain 
writer  says,  he  was  the  most  inter- 
esting conversationalist  Lititz  ever 
had.  I  can  give  you  no  better  idea  of 
the  man's  disposition  than  to  quote  a 
telegram  sent  by  him  to  Francis  D. 
Clarke,  Esq.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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annual  banquet  of  the  Pioneer  Society 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  January 
20,  1879: 

"To  my  associates  assembled  at  the 
Steerterant  House,New  York:  Sick  In 
heart  and  body.  In  vain  appealing  to 
Congress  to  do  me  justice  and  to  re- 
turn only  part  of  what  was  wrongly 
taken  from  me,  and  with  little  hope 
of  success  this  session,  unless  you  my 
friends  by  your  influence  will  aid  my 
cause,  I  could  not  feel  cheerful  as 
your  guest  at  the  table  to-night,  and 
I  did  not  want  to  mar  your  pleasure 
by  my  presence.  Remember  old  times 
without  me." 

A  New  York  Herald  representatiye. 
December  7,  1874,  writes  this  about 
him:  "I  yesterday  met  Captain  Sutter 
in  the  California  wine  store  on  Broad- 
way, opposite  Ball  &  Blake's;  a  hale, 
hearty  old  gentleman,  with  a  vener- 
able air  and  appearance He  is 

said  to  be  a  generous,unsuspecting,  Jo- 
vial gentleman,  and  to  have  lost  his 
fortune  through  generosity."  Robert 
Livingston  Jenkins,  a  citizen  of  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  also  spoke  to  me  of  the 
General's  good  qualities.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins knew  him  in  California  and  also 
afterward  at  Lititz.  On  the  day  of 
the  funeral  of  Gen.  Sutter,  Gen.  J.  C. 
Fremont  described  the  death  of  the 
General  in  these  words:  "I  will  tell 
you  of  his  death.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  Congress  adjourn- 
ed that  this  good,  but  hitherto  almost 
broken  hearted,  pioneer  of  pioneers 
was  sitting  in  his  room  at  the  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
had  Just  heard  that  for  the  sixteenth 
time  his  request  had  been  denied  him. 
(The  claim  had  been  passed  by  the 
House  and  was  in  the  Senate  on  its 
final  passage  when  an  overzealous 
Senator  spoke  so  long  upon  the  reso- 
lution that  a  motion  to  adjourn  was 
ordered  and  carried.      The  bill  was 
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not  reached  again  that  session).  His 
heart  was  almost  broken.  He  took 
up  his  writing  to  inform  his  wife  at 
Lititi,  when  his  strength  failed,  and 
he  retired.  The  next  day,  Jnne  19, 
1880,  a  friend  had  called  to  console 
him  and  was  returning  when  he  met 
Senator  Voorhees,  who  said,  'Well* 
how  is  the  General  to-day?'  'He  is 
down/  was  the  reply.  *You  ouc^t  to 
go  and  see  him.'  'Well,'  said  Senator 
Voorhees,  'I  cannot  go  to-day,  but  on 
Saturday  morning  you  come  with  me 
and  we  will  go  together  and  see  him.' 
On  Friday  at  2  p.  m.  Senator  Voor- 
hees was  informed  that  General  Sut- 
ter was  dead.  It  was  the  Senator's 
intention  to  inform  the  General  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  Congress 
he  would  again  press  his  claim,  but 
it  was  too  late." 

After  short  services  over  the  body 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  conducted  by 
Rev.  Byron  Sutherland,  D.D.,  it  was 
borne  by  some  of  his  old  California 
comrades  to  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Railroad  Station  and  brought 
home  under  the  escort  of  the  late 
Haydn  T3hudy,  Esq.,  also  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  deceased.  The  final 
funeral  rites  were  *ield  on  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  afternoon.  A  delegation 
of  the  Pioneer  Society  of  New  York, 
of  which  Sutter  was  president,  at- 
tended in  a  body,  among  the  num- 
ber being  Generals  Fremont  and  Gib- 
son, the  former  of  whom  delivered  a 
eulogy.  In  his  sermon  Rev.  Charles 
Nagel  referred  beautifully  to  Sutter's 
settlement  in  Lititz  in  1871,  his  re- 
tired life,  his  grand  characteristics, 
his  patience  and  suffering  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  struggle  to  have  Con- 
gress imdemnify  him  for  his  losses; 
how  he  was  compelled  to  return  home 
from  time  to  time  disappointed;  when 
he  would  again  and  again  hide  him- 
self, as  it  were,  from  public  gaze.    Let 
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me  also  quote  from  the  sermoiu  ''His 
grand  passion  was  work.  The  educa- 
tion and  improYement  of  the  people 
and  country  of  the  far  West  were 
his  aim.  His  settled  purpose  seemed 
to  be  to  liye  for  others;  his  ambition 
was  to  fill  the  place  of  the  American 
citizens  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
country.  General  Sutter  was  a  great 
man,  and  there  were  many  traits  in 
Jiis  character  worth  imitating.  The 
country  has  lost  a  faithful  citizen, 
Lititz  an  excellent  townsman.*'  In 
this  connection  permit  me  also  to 
quote  General  Sherman:  "To  him 
(Sutter)  more  than  to  any  single  per- 
son are  we  indebted  for  the  conquest 
of  California,  with  all  its  treasures.'' 
The  men  who  acted  as  pall-bearers 
were  citizens  of  Lititz,  viz:  Samuel 
EL  Grosh,  Isaac  Bomberger,  Dr.  P.  J. 
Roebuck,  Sslmuel  Foltz,Adam  B.  Reid- 
enbach  and  George  Ochs,  the  three 
last-named  being  still  alive.  "The 
great  pioneer  of  the  days  of  old,  the 
days  of  gold,  the  days  of  '49  in  Cali- 
fornia," had  finally  foimd  a  resting- 
place  among  those  whose  customs  he 
had  learned  to  love,  in  the  "Quaint 
Little  God's  Acre"  south  of  the 
church.  The  Sutter  vault  is  located 
apart  from  the  other  graves  upon  a 
rising  plot  of  ground,  to  the  right  of 
the  entrance.  The  vault  consists  of 
a  marble  slab  which  rests  upon  a 
granite  base,  and  the  whole  Is  inclos- 
ed by  a  granite  coping.  Upon  the 
slab  is  this  simple  inscription: 

GENERAL.   JOHN   A.    SUTTER, 

Bom,    Feb.    28,    1803, 

At   Ktindern,   Baden, 

Died,   June   18th,   1880, 

At  Washington,  D.  C. 

Requiescat  in  Pacem. 

ANNA  SUTTER   (nee   Dubelt). 

Born  Bept    15,    1806. 

Died  January  19th.   1881. 

At   Lititz. 
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Above  this  inscription  is  the  Sutter 
coat  of  arms,  an  eagle  and  a  shield. 
Though  his  life  was  filled  with  bitter- 
ness and  strife,  his  last  resting  place 
is  in  appropriate  contrast.  Surround- 
ing and  sheltering  this  simple  slab 
are  rows  of  pines  and  maples,  whose 
friendly  branches  ever  whisper  sweet- 
ly peace  and  rest  to  the  forms  that 
lie  below. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs. 
Sutter  lived  a  life  of  seclusion,submit- 
ting  to  public  gaze  only  when  neces- 
sary. She  survived  her  husband  only 
about  seven  months.  Her  death  oc- 
curred January  19,  1881,  and  she  was 
buried  in  the  same  vault  with  her 
husband. 

General  Sutter  had  three  children, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  John,  Jr., 
was  married  twice,  both  of  his  wives 
having  been  Mexicans,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  of  noble  birth,  and  therefore 
probably  of  Spanish  origin.  He  was 
for  some  years  Consul  at  Acapulco 
in  Mexico,  and  died  at  this  place.  One 
of  his  sons,  John,  Jr.,  now  resides  at 
Flatbush,  L.  I.  His  two  daughters. 
Carmen  and  Annie,  were  married  to 
a  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Harry  Hull,  re- 
spectively. Annie,  the  General's  only 
daughter,  married  Dr.  Victor  Link, 
and  lived  for  a  time  at  Acapulco,  and 
some  time  in  the  States,  but,  I  think, 
has  since  returned  to  Acapulco. 
Emile,  the  other  son,  was  never  mar- 
ried. He  frequently  labored  under 
hallucinations,  and  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  unbalanced.  He  had  gone 
to  Europe  to  dispose  of  some  mines, 
and,  while  staying  in  a  hotel  at  Os- 
tend,  Belgium,  on  the  morning  of  July 
4,  1881,  was  found  lying  dead  on  the 
bed.  A  half-empty  bottle  of  laudanum 
was  l3ring  on  the  table,  and  his  pock- 
etbook  had  been  rifled  of  its  contents. 
For  this  theft  his  servant  was  pun- 
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ished.  Though  indications  pointed 
to  suicide,  the  physician  who  made 
the  autopsy  stated  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  an  aneurism. 

On  August  3,  1909,  the  Morayian 
Cemetery  Association  of  Lititz  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  J.  R.  Knowland, 
member  of  Congress  from  California, 
and  Grand  President  of  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  stating  that 
their  order  had,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000, 
restored  "Sutter's  Fort"  in  the  city  of 
Sacramento,  and  inquiring  how  per- 
mission could  be  obtained  for  the  re- 
moyal  of  the  General's  body  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  association  received  a 
second  letter  on  May  10,  1910,  from 
the  same  gentleman.  This  time  he 
asked  the  congregation  what  action 
had  been  taken,  and  stated  that  the 
Order  of  Native  Sons  is  anxious  to 
place  these  remains  within  Sutter's 
Fort,  and  that  the  Fort  is  now  the 
property  of  the  State  of  California 
and  kept  up  by  it.  The  Secretary  of 
the  congregation,  at  the  instance  of 
that  body,  replied  that  they  would 
first  have  to  secure  the  consent  of  the 
descendants,  and,  in  that  event,  to  re- 
move also  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Sutter. 
The  descendants,  however,  would  not 
consent  to  such  action.  They  are 
satisfied  that,  in  view  of  the  bitter 
circumstances  under  which  their  dis- 
tinguished progenitor  had  left  Califor- 
nia, they  would  much  prefer  his  re- 
mains to  rest  in  the  peaceful  town 
where  he  enjoyed  his  last  days. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  this 
man?  I  have  already  referred  to  his 
generosity,  hospitality,  kindness,  pati- 
ence, justice,  fidelity,  bravery,  and 
also  his  sociable  disposition.  Let  me 
give  you  an  illustration  of  his  humil- 
ity: On  August  20,  1853,  Captain  A. 
Andrews,  of  Company  A,  Second  Ohio 
Regiment,  in  an  appropriate  and  elab- 
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orate  letter  of  praise  tor  the  serrlces 
which  Sutter  rendered  to  California, 
formally  presented  him  with  a  sword 
as  a  token  of  his  esteem.  The  fol-' 
lowing  is  the  General's  reply: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  highly-esteemed 
favor  of  this  date,  accompanied  by  a 
vword.  I  claim  no  credit  whateyer 
for  any  senri^es  I  may  have  rendered 
in  the  early  days  of  California.  As 
one  of  its  pioneers,  I  could  not  do  less 
than  use  my  best  exertion  to  promote 
its  prosperity,  and  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  those  who 
followed  me  to  its  lovely  valleys.  To 
do  so  was  pleasure,  and  that  alone 
prompted  me  in  everything  that  I  did. 
If  in  promoting  my  own  pleasure  I 
haye  been  so  tortunate  as  to  secure 
the  esteem  of  my  fellow-citizens,  I  am 
doubly  paid.  For  the  expression  of 
your  personal  consideratipn  and  the 
sword  which  you  present  as  a  token 
of  that  consideration.  You  will  please 
accept  my  thanks,  and  you  may  rest 
assured  that  I  shall  ever  cherish  a 
lively  remembrance  of  your  kind- 
ness. With,  dear  sir,  the  assurance 
of  my  personal  esteem,  I  am 

'Most  respectfully, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

J.   A..   S. 

All  the  authorities  who  estimate  his 
character  are  definite  in  their  un^ 
stinted  praise  of  him,  with  one  excep- 
tion, Mr.  D.  C.  Swasey,  who  is  at  pres- 
ent preparing  a  history  of  Sutter's 
life.  He  says  Sutter  was  an  in- 
triguer, who  used  every  means  to  for- 
ward his  own  interests  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  He  accuses  him  of 
having  been  a  deserter  from  the  Gov- 
ernment he  swore  allegiance  to.  in 
the  hour  of  distress.  He  charges  him 
with  having  been  an  adventurer  who 
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quarreled  with  every  associate;  a 
merchant  who  nerer  paid  a  debt  he 
could  avoid;  and  a  schemer  whose 
energy  was  but  a  phase  of  reckless 
enthusiasm  and  whose  executive  abil- 
ity did  not  extend  beyond  subjecting 
Indians.  The  final  charge  is  one  of 
having  plotted  against  the  United 
States  while  secretly  showing  friend- 
ship for  its  people.  I  presume  the 
author  has  proof  to  substantiate  these 
charges  and  assertions.  The  records 
that  I  have  consulted,  meager  though 
they  may  have  been,  revealed  nothing 
which  could  have  Justified  me  in 
speaking  in  any  but  the  highest  of 
terms  of  General  John  Augustus  Sut- 
ter. I  express  the  hope,  also,  that  our 
society  and  the  citizens  of  Lititz,  or 
either,  by  means  of  a  tablet  or  mark- 
er, will  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
this  distinguished  compatriot, pioneer, 
countryman  and  citizen,  who,  in  his 
lifetime,  honored  us  with  his  associa- 
tion, and  who,  in  his  death,  hallows 
the  plot— -"God's  Acre"— -in  which  he 
awaits  "The  Last  Summons." 

Much  of  the  data  for  this  paper  was 
secured  from  the  following  sources: 
Dunbar,  Edward,  The  Romance  of  the 
Age,  N.  Y.,  Appleton,  1867;  Cronise, 
T.  P.,  Natural  Wealth  of  California, 
H.  H.  Bancroft  Co.,  1868;  Soule's, 
Frank,  Annals  of  San  Francisco; 
Schoonover,  T.  J.,  Life  and  Times  of 
Gen.  John  A.  Sutter,  Sacramento,  Bul- 
lock-Carpenter Printing  Co.,  1907;  Up- 
ham,  Samuel  C,  Notes  on  Voyage  to 
California,  Philadelphia,  author,  1873; 
Out  West,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
published  by  Land  of  Sunshine  Co., 
Oct.,  1902;  Overland  Monthly,  San 
Francisco,  Appleton,  N.  Y.,  1855;  San 
Francisco,  A.  Roman  &  Co.,  August, 
1904 ;  History  of  the  Donner  Party,  by 
C.  F.  McGlashan,  Esq.,  H.  F.  Crocker 
Co.,  1907.    I  am  indebted  for  informa- 
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tlon  to  the  following  persons:  Miss 
E.  Carrie  Tshudj,  of  Ldtlts;  Mr.  Rob- 
ert LdTlngston  Jenkins,  of  Mt  Qretna, 
Lebanon  county,  Pa.;  John  Q.  Zook« 
author  of  History  of  Lltltz^whlch  book 
contains  an  account  of  the  life  of  Sut- 
ter, the  current  flies  of  The  Liancaster 
Dally  New  Era. 


MiDntes  of  December  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  December  6. 
The  members  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Pociety  were  in  ses- 
sion this  evening  when  they  listened  to 
a  very  entertaining  paper,  read  by 
Prof.  Jacob  B.  Landis,  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  Academy,  on  "The  Life  and 
Work  of  General  John  A.  Sutter,"  on 
whose  land  in  California  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  1848  by  one  Marshall,  who 
was  employed  by  Sutter  on  his  estate. 
Prof.  Landis  had  made  a  thorough 
search  for  material  for  his  excellent 
r  paper,   which  was  most  complete  In 

giving  a  history  of  the  early  gold  ex- 
citement on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Society  took  action  which  will 
make  its  library  more  valuable  to  his- 
torical students  and  others.  On  mo- 
tion of  Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  giving  the  use  of  the 
books  of  the  library  to  those  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  research  work. 
Frequently  inquiries  are  made  at  the 
public  library  for  books  along  histor- 
ical lines  which  are  not  found  in  the 
^  collection  of  that  library.    These  in* 

/  quiries  could  readily  be  supplied  by 

the  Historical  library,  but  the  books 
there  were  never  available  except 
when  the  librarian,  Miss  Lottie  M. 
Bausman,  was  there.  Under  the  new 
arrangement,  the  librarian  of  the  pub- 
lic library.  Miss  Myers,  will  have  ac- 
cess to  the  books  of  the  historical  li- 
brary, thus  enlarging  the  scope  of 
the  public  library,  and  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  the  Historical  Society. 
The  books  of  the  latter  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the 
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building  except  by  members,  but 
strangers  will  be  allowed  to  consult 
them  at  wil]  in  the  library  building. 

The  librarian.  Miss  Lottie  M.  Baus* 
man,  preeent^  the  follawing  report: 

Boiind  Volumes — American  Histor- 
ical Association,  annual  report,  Vol.  I. 
1911;  LawB  of  Pennsylvania,  1913; 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Chip- 
pewa Music;  Report  of  tne  Commis- 
sioner of  Banking,  1912;  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  1912,  Pt. 
IV;  Vetoes  by  the  Ooremor,  1913; 
Message  of  the  Governor,  1913;  Re^ 
port  of  the  State  Librarian,  1912; 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Printing,  1912. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — Proceed- 
ings of  the  Eighth  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  Historical  Societies;  fhe  James 
Sprunt  Hrstorical  Publications,  2 
numbers,  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  Annual  Report  of  The 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
Cleveland;  Lebanon  County  Historical 
Society,  Vol.  VI,  No.  4;  Linden  Hall 
EiCho;  Classified  Catalogue  of  the 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh,  part 
V;  International  Conciliation;  Bul^ 
letin  of  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh; 
Bulletin  of  Grand  Rapids  Public 
Library. 

A  post  card  of  the  oldest  known 
Landls  Homestead,  1488,  Hirzel,  Swit- 
zerland, from  D.  B.  Landis;  History  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania^  and 
Dlreptory  of  the  Principal  -  Business 
Houses,  1869,  from  F.  R.  Diffenderfler; 
an  original  paper  tconcerning  the  -p&v- 
ing  of  King  street,  in  the  borough  of 
Lancaster,  1802,  from  P.  R.  Diffen- 
dierffer;  a  number  of  the  society's 
pamphlets,  from!  Miss  Rebecca 
Stamm;  picture  of  General  John  A. 
Sutter,  from  the  family  of  the  late 
Captain   John    Bricker,   Lititz;    three 
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Hicks    Almanacs,    from    George    H. 
Rothermel. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  the 
donors. 

On  motion  the  old  officers  were  re- 
nominated for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
election  to  take  place  at  the  January 
meeting.  The  nominations  were  as 
follows:  President,  George  Steinman; 
vice  presidents,  F.  R.  Diffenderffer  and 
W.  U.  Hensel;  corresponding  secre- 
tary. Miss  Martha  B.  Clark;  recording 
secretary,  Charles  B.  Hollinger; 
librarian,  Miss  Lottie  M.  Bausman; 
treasurer,  A.  K.  Hostetter;  executive 
committee,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Carpenter, 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Robinson,  D.  F.  Magee. 
Esq.,  H.  Frank  EiShleman,  Esq.,  D.  B. 
Landis,  George  F.  K.  Erisman,  Dr.  R. 
K.  Buehrle,  L.  B.  Herr,  John  L. 
Summy,  Monroe  B.  Hirsh. 

The  following  new  members  were 
elected:  J.  Newton  Stauffer,  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Sapp,  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Herr,  W.  Y. 
Haldy,  A.  A.  Hubley,  Harry  B.  Hostet- 
ter, Edward  D.  Ruth  and  C.  H.  Mar- 
tin, of  this  city;  Margaret  Wade,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Mrs.  Estelle 
Bucher,  of  Mt.  Joy. 

The  following  were  proposed  for 
membership:  D.  H.  Sensenlg,  of  this 
city;  Mrs.  John  Scott,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Samuel  S.  S]rmons.  Marietta; 
H.  C.  Symons,  Millersville,  and  John 
G.  Zook,  Ldtitz. 
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AN  ASTOR  IN  LANCASTER 
COONTY. 


Many  years  since  a  German  family, 
consisting  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Fessler,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
named  Jacob  and  Susan,  drifted  into 
Bainbridge,  where  they  located,  but 
no  one  knew  from  whence  they  came. 
They  located  in  a  small  stone  house, 
which  was  standing  a  few  years  since, 
at  the  extreme  Northern  end  of  one 
of  the  Tillage  streets.  The  husband 
appeared  to  be  without  trade  or  occu- 
pation. The  wife  was  a  practical 
spinner,  but  did  not  seem  to  use  her 
abilities;  in  fact,  the  family  was 
shiftless.  The  son  was  simple-minded. 

Between  1830  and  1840,  it  is  claim- 
ed, while  Mrs.  Fessler,  with  a  lighted 
candle,  was  hunting  for  her  bottle  of 
spirits  hid  among  some  tow  in  her 
low  garret,  the  spinning  material  was 
suddenly  ignited  and  she  was  burnt 
to  death.  She  was  buried  in  a  small 
old-time  burying  ground  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  Bainbridge. 
What  became  of  her  husband  is  not 
known.  This  Mrs.  Fessler  claimed 
she  was  a  sister  of  John  Jacob  Astor, 
the  New  York  millionaire. 

There  also  resided  in  Bainbridge 
at  the  same  time  Torick  Sherer,  who 
died  shortly  prior  to  1878.  He  came 
from  Baden,  and  claimed  that  he  knew 
Bfr.  Astor  in  the  old  country,  as  well 
as  the  Fessler  family,  and,  as  he  re- 
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lated  later  in  life,  after  consulting 
my  grandfather,  Henry  Haldeman 
(1787-1849),  from  his  desire  to  assist 
the  Fesslers  in  their  poverty  and  also 
to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Astor,  he  made  a  trip  to  New  York, 
traveling  on  foot.  Upon  arriving 
there  he  hunted  up  Mr.  Astor,  but 
that  gentleman  refused  to  recognize 
him  or  admit  the  sister's  claimed  re- 
lationship. Sherer,  thoroughly  anger- 
ed and  indignant  at  Mr.  Astor's  ac- 
tions, as  he  stated,  freely  expressed 
his  views  to  the  latter  on  his  treat- 
ment and  then  returned  to  Bain- 
bridge,  where  he  repeated  his  story. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  a  regu- 
lar annuity  was  received  by  my 
grandfather  from  Mr.  Astor  to  be 
paid  to  Mrs.  Fessler,  which  was  con- 
tinued for  some  years. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Fessler,  Mr. 
Astor  sent  for  the  daughter,  Susan, 
to  come  to  New  York  to  be  educated. 
A  Mr.  Crider,  a  farmer  near  Bain- 
bridge,  took  charge  of  her  to  Philadel- 
phia, from  where  he  sent  her  to  New 
York.  Rumor  claims  she  soon  tired 
of  her  new  life  and  remained  but  a 
short  time.  What  became  of  her  was 
never  learned  here. 

The  son,  Jacob,  for  years  after  his 
mother's  death,  wandered  around  the 
neighborhood.  He  lived  one  entire 
season  under  the  roots  of  an  over- 
turned tree  along  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  near  my  grandfather's 
residence  at  Locust  Qrove,  and  died 
there.  He  was  buried  midway  be- 
tween Locust  Grove  and  the  Halde- 
man lime  kilns,  a  short  distance  be- 
low. 

The  late  John  Wiley,  who  owned 
and  resided  at  Locust  Qrove  in  later 
years,  was  familiar  with  many  of 
these  circumstances.      Having  heard 
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his  father,  John  Wiley,  relate  the 
same,  to  whom  Mr.  Sherer  had  de- 
scribed his  New  York  journey,  desir- 
ing to  confirm  the  details,  wrote  to 
my  uncle,  the  late  Prof.  S.  S.  Halde- 
man  (1812-1880),  my  grandfather's 
eldest  child,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply: 


«i 


Chicldes,  Lan'r  Co.,  Pa., 

"28  May,  1868 
"John  Wiley,  Esq'r, 

"Dear  Sir: 

"Upon  returning  from  Philadelphia 
I  find  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst. 
Your  impressions  about  the  Fesslers 
are  correct,  although  I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  fact  you  mention  about  the 
eagle.  They  had  two  children,  Jacob 
and  Susan.  Mrs.  Fessler  was  burnt 
to  death.  She  was  an  Astor,  or,  as 
she  pronounced  it  in  Pennsylyania- 
Qerman  'Ashtor.'  She  was  proud  of 
her  dignity  and  would  assert  it  by 
\  saying:  Ich  will  dich  wisse'  lasse  das 

i  ich  ein  Ashtor  bin!'     (I  will  let  you 

know  I  am  an  Astor.) 

"My  father  paid  her  annuity  from 
Mr.  Astor,  her  brother.  The  family 
was  improvident  and  not  up  to  the 
level  of  the  ordinary  German  popula- 
tion. 

"My  mother's  piano  was  made  by 
Astor,  of  London,  a  brother  of  the 
New  York  Astor. 

"Yours  truly, 

"S.  S.  HALDEMAN." 

The  eagle's  nest  referred  to  was  on 
a  tall  tree  near  my  grandfather's  resi- 
dence, and  it  is  said  the  simple-mind- 
ed son,  Jacob,  shot  the  eagle  which 
had  its  nest  there,  making  my  grand- 
father very  angry. 

Prof.   Haldeman  was  very  careful 
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in  his  statements  and  never  put  any- 
thing in  writing  unless  positive  of  all 
the  facts.  I  had  the  same  information 
from  my  father,  Cyrus  S.  Haldeman 
(1825-1892),  who  attended  to  my 
grandfather's  business  affairs  and  was 
his  executor. 
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LANCASTER  GODNTY  IN  THE 
YAfilODS  WARS. 


In  all  the  wars  of  our  country  Lan- 
caster county  was  always  among  the 
first  to  respond. 

In  1744  a  company  was  raised  in 
the  Conestoga  Valley  for  defense 
against  the  French  in  the  war  of 
France  and  Spain  with  England. 

Two  companies  were  raised  in  Lan- 
caster county,  by  the  King's  command, 
out  of  400  men  from  the  proTince  of 
Pennsylvania,  called  in  service  on 
June  9,  1746,  to  be  employed  in  con- 
cert with  the  regular  forces  in  the 
immediate  reduction  of  Canada,  then 
belonging  to  France. 

In  1747-S  there  were  two  regriments 
in  Lancaster  county,  comprising  thir- 
ty-two companies,  commanded  by  Col- 
onels Thomas  Cookson  and  Benjamin 
Chambers.  They  were  militia,  and 
clilled  "Associated  Regiments." 

In  the  French  and  Indian  War  of 
1754  Lancaster  county  responded 
promptly.  I  could  not  find  the  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men,  but  as  there  were 
forty-seven  commissioned  officers,  the 
proportion  of  enlisted  men  for  the 
population  of  that  period  must  have 
been  more  than  fair. 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  so 
soon  as  the  people  of  Lancaster  coun- 
ty learned  of  the  Boston  trouble  they 
at  once  commenced  preparations  and 
publicly  expressed  their  feelings  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Lancaster  in  June, 
1774,  at  which  representatives  were 
present  from  nearly  all  the  towns  or 
townships  in  the  county.    This  meant 
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treason  to  the  English  crown.  Two 
companies  of  "expert  riflemen"  were 
formed*  and,  without  waiting  for  the 
other  seven  comprising  the  Pennsyl- 
vania battalion,  they  marched  to  the 
seat  of  war,  arriving  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  early  in  July,  1775,  where  they 
rendered  efllcient  service  and  were 
highly  complimented.  How  many 
from  Lancaster  county  joined  the  Con- 
tinental army  I  have  been  unable  to 
discover.  I  have  seen  the  names  of 
577  in  the  regular  forces,  but  there 
were  many  more  who  entered  active 
service  during  the  urgent  calls  of 
1776,  1777  and  1778,  taking  part  in 
the  battles  of  Brandywine,  German- 
town,  Long  Island  and  Monmouth,  and 
as  members  of  the  "Flying  Camp/'  of 
which  the  muster  rolls  have  never 
been  published,  also  in  the  various 
campaigns  in  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey. Some  authorities  claim  there 
were  thirty  companies  of  about  2,500 
men. 

In  the  war  of  1812-15  with  England, 
I  find  830  names  credited  to  Lancas- 
ter county,  but  there  were  probably 
some  who  joined  the  army  elsewhere 
and  were  not  credited  to  the  county. 

In  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-48,  many 
entered  the  service  from  Lancaster 
county,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  the  muster  rolls,  but  it  is  known 
that  a  considerable  number  joined 
various  commands  at  Philadelphia, 
Harrisburg,  and  other  points  or  rendez- 
vous, and  probably  were  so  credited. 

In  the  Civil  War  of  1861-5,  Lancaster 
county  responded  when  the  new^  was 
received  that  Fort  Sumpter  had  been 
fired  upon.  I  find  by  my  own  actual 
count  of  the  muster  rolls  of  various 
organizations  in  the  United  States 
service  the  names  of  11,925  credited  to 
the  county,  and  I  know  there  were 
many  more  for  which  the  county  did 
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not  receive  credit,  who  joined  regi- 
ments at  other  and  larger  places. 
From  my  personal  knowledge,  I  know 
this  to  be  the  tact  with  entire  com- 
panies. 

In  the  War  with  Spain,  of  1898,  Lan- 
caster county  responded  promptly. 
Three  companies,  one  from  Lancaster 
and  two  from  Columbia,  served  in 
Porto  Rico  with  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  commanded 
by  Ck>lonel  D.  B.  Case,  of  Marietta.  In 
addition  to  this  seventy  from  Lancas- 
ter county,  of  whom  sixty-five  were 
from  Marietta,  joined  Company  I, 
Eiighth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volun- 
teers, of  Wrightsville,  York  county. 
About  400  entered  the  service  from 
Lancaster  county,  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  accept. 
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Minutes  of  Jannary  Meeting. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Jan  2,  1914. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancas* 
ter  County  Historical  Society  was 
held  this  evening  in  the  regular  meet- 
ing place  in  the  Smith  free  library 
building.  In  the  absence  of  President 
Steinman,  Mr.  L.  B.  Herr  filled  the 
chair. 

The  librarian,  Miss  Lottie  M.  Bans- 
man,  presented  her  monthly  report, 
as  follows: 

Bound  Volumes  Received: — Library 
of  Congress  Report,  1913;  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1912. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets  —  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society;  Records  of  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Society; 
Papers  of  the  Lebanon  County  His- 
torical Society;  Battle  of  Hanover  and 
article  on  Newspapers  of  York,  from 
George  R.  Pro  well;  Classification  Cat- 
alogue from  Library  of  Congress; 
Safeguards  of  American  Democracy, 
from  the  New  York  Historical  Soci- 
ety; Reminiscences,  by  Manlove 
Hayes,  from  J.  B.  Long;  Linden  Hall 
Echo;  International  Conciliation;  Bul- 
letin of  the  New  York  Public  Library; 
Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public 
Library;  Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary,  Pittsburgh. 

Special  donations  were  as  follows: 
Maps  of  the  "Life  of  Washington," 
containing,  also,  subscribers'  names, 
1807;  Bridges'  Atlas  of  Lancaster 
County  (two  copies);  Atlas  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1872,  from  M.  T.  Garvin. 
Three  books  of  the  United  States  Fish 
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Commission,  which  contain  drawings 
of  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Hildebrant*  and  be- 
queathed to  the  Historical  Society  in 
her  will. 

Miss  Bausman  also  presented  her 
annual  report,  which  will  be  found  in 
full  in  this  issue  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  C.  B.  Hollinger, 
presented  his  annual  report,  which 
stated  that  there  has  been  a  gratify- 
ing increase  in  the  membership,  which 
is  nearing  the  three  hundred  mark, 
and  that  the  ^ork  of  the  society  is  at- 
tracting attention  all  over  this  coun- 
try as  well  as  in  foreign  climes.  He 
predicted  another  successful  year's 
work.  The  secretary's  report  will  be 
found  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the 
pamphlet. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter,  was  presented 
and  read.  It  showed  the  society's 
finances  to  be  in  good  condition.  On 
motion,  a  committee,  composed  of  D. 
P.  Magee,  H.  C.  Slaymaker  and  Miss 
Martha  B.  Clark,  was  appointed  to 
audit  the  treasurer's  accounts. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  draw 
orders  for  the  annual  appropriation 
to  the  librarian  of  |25  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  and  for  the  pajrment 
of  the  insurance  premium  of  the  so- 
ciety's belongings. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
membership:  D.  H.  Sensenig,  of  this 
city;  Mrs.  John  Scott,  of  Philadel- 
phia; Samuel  S.  Symons,  of  Marietta; 
H.  C.  Symons,  of  Millersville,  and  John 
G.  Zook,  of  Lititz. 

These  names  were  proposed  for 
membership:  Mrs.  A.  M.  Breneman, 
213  North  West  End  avenue,  this  city; 
Miss  Helen  B.  Myers,  of  Mt.  Joy;  Har- 
vey N.  Hurst,  27  East  Orange  street, 
this  city;  Frank  S.  Everts,  102  South 
Ann  street,  this  city. 

The  oflftcers  of  the  society  who 
served  during  the  year  1913,  were,  on 
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motion,  reelected  for  the  year  1914. 
The  list  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Lincoln,  of  this  city,  who 
had  been  announced  to  read  a  paper 
on  "Churchtown/'  was  unable  to  be 
presnt,  and  instead  two  papers  sub- 
mitted by  Horace  L.  Haldeman  were 
read  by  the  secretary.  The  subjects 
were  "An  Astor  in  Lancaster  County" 
and  "Lancaster  County  in  the  Vari- 
ouB  Wars." 

They  were  referred 'to  the  execu- 
tive  committee  for  publication. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Historical  Societies  would  be  held  at 
Harrisburg  on  Thursday,  January  14. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
society  adjourned. 


In  nDemoriam* 

Sketches  of  the  members  of  the  Society  who  passed  away 
during  the  year  1913  were  prepared  by  the  Secretary.  They  are 
as  follows: 

CAPT.   SAMUEL    L.    HARTMAN. 

Capt.  Samuel  L.  Hartman,  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of 
Lancaster,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Lancaster  County  His- 
torical Society,  died  January  23,  1913.  Bom  in  East  Hempfield 
township,  November  23,  1832,  he  entered  the  store  of  the  late 
Christopher  Hager,  in  this  city.  In  1855  he  took  a  position  as  an 
express  messenger  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  to  inland  points 
on  the  frontier.  This  occupation  was  accompanied  with  very 
great  risks  to  personal  safety,  and  required  men  of  fearless  cour- 
age. All  of  the  express  business  was  conducted  by  personal  car- 
riers, by  boat,  horse  and  wagon  or  horseback.  Captiiin  Hartman 
was  often  compelled  to  "  rough  it,"  in  the  sternest  sense  of  that 
term.  He  figured  in  several  thrilling  hold-ups,  but  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  satisfaction  and  no  little  pride  for  him  to  be  able  to 
declare  that  in  his  long  service  as  a  messenger  not  a  single 
parcel  of  goods  that  was  entrusted  to  his  care  was  ever  lost  or 
stolen.  Captain  Hartman  had  a  brilliant  war  record,  his  first 
enlistment  having  been  with  the  First  Kansas  Brigade.  Later, 
he  assisted  in  the  protection  of  the  National  Capital  under  Gen. 
James  Love.  After  this  service  Captain  Hartman  enlisted  in 
Company  E,  Seventy-ninth  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Hambright  being 
commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant.  His  gallantry  won  him  pro- 
motions to  First  Lieutenant  and  later  a  Captaincy.  He  served 
on  the  staff  of  Oeneral  Rousseau,  the  brilliant  Kentuckian,  who 
commanded  the  division  under  which  the  Seventy-ninth  Pennsyl- 
vania, "Lancaster's  Own,"  fought  with  such  great  bravery  and 
terrible  loss  at  Perryville.  For  quite  a  lengthy  period,  also,  he 
was  the  personal  aide  of  Oen.  Oeorge  H.  Thomas  in  his  campaign 
in  Tennessee.  Captain  Hartman  remained  in  the  service  until 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  in  1866,  when  he  was  discharged  with 
honors.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church  and  took 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  was  greatly  interested  in  forestry,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association.  He  also  was  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  affairs  of  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Captain  Hartman  remembered  the  Historical  Society  in  his 
will,  many  valuable  curios  and  documents  having  been  left  to 
this  organization. 
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DR.    E.    O.    LYTE. 

Dr.  Eliphalet  Oram  Lyte,  for  twenty-five  years  principal  of  the 
Millersville  State  Normal  School,  and  known  throughout  the 
entire  United  States  as  one  of  its  leading  educators,  entered  into 
rest  January  3,  1913,  in  this  city,  where  he  had  heen  living  since 
his  retirement  from  the  head  of  the  Normal  School.  He  was  bom 
June  29,  1842,  in  Bird-in-Hand,  his  early  education  being  secured 
in  the  rural  schools.  He  graduated  from  Millersville  School  in 
1868,  and  immediately  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty. In  1887  he  assumed  the  principalship,  succeeding  Prof.  B. 
F.  Shaub,  of  this  city.  In  1878  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
invested  Dr.  Lyte  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  again, 
in  1887,  with  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Some  distinguished 
honors  came  to  Dr.  Lyte.  In  1891  he  was  President  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Teachers'  Association.  In  1899  he  had  the  high  honor 
of  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, of  which  he  was  a  life  member  and  also  for  a  number 
of  years  a  director.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  Science.  As  even  a  greater  honor  in  Dr. 
Lyte's  judgment  than  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  was  his  selection  as  Judge  of 
the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  in  which 
the  choice  was  made  from  those  who  were  regarded  as  the  most 
eminent  educators  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Dr.  Lyte  took  a 
deep  interest  in  Masonry,  in  which  he  held  a  thirty-third  degree. 
He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society  for  many  years.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War,  with  a  brilliant  record.  Dr.  Lyte  was 
an  author  of  wide  reputation,  and  in  this  direction  he  leaves,  as 
one  of  his  principal  memorials,  a  collection  of  text  books  that 
served,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  to  enhance  his  reputa- 
tion. His  works  on  language,  bookkeeping  and  music  are  widely 
known,  and  are  employed  in  many  schools.  He  had  a  marked 
gift  for  music  and  wrote  both  words  and  music  for  a  number  of 
popular  songs,  mostly  of  a  patriotic  nature. 

MRS.    MARY    S.    P.    C.    BAUMGARDNER. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  P.  C.  Baumgardner,  widow  of  Henry  Baumgard- 
ner,  an  active  member  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, passed  away  February  6,  1913,  on  the  eve  of  her  eighty- 
eighth  birthday  anniversary.  She  was  an  active  figure  in  the 
social  life  of  the  city,  delighted  in  entertaining  her  wide  circle 
of  friends,  a  role  for  which  her  bright  intellect  and  proclivities 
made  her  peculiarly  adapted.  She  was  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Her  first  husband  was 
Jay  Cadwell,  one  of  Lancaster's  foremost  citizens  in  industrial 
and  political  circles.  He  built  the  Cadwell  House  which  has 
Just  been  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  modern  hotel. 
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WALTER    M.    FRANKLIN,    ESQ. 

Walter  M.  Franklin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  best  known  residents  of 
Lancaster,  met  a  tragic  death  on  Friday,  June  27,  1913.  He  was 
on  a  business  trip  to  Slatlngton,  Pa.,  when  he  was  thrown  from 
a  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  train  and  instantly  killed. 
The  deceased  was  bom  in  this  city  April  28,  1851,  being  a  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Emlen  Franklin,  who  was  Attorney 
General  of  Pennsylvania  in  1861.  The  late  deceased  was  gradu- 
ated from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College  in  1872,  studied  law 
with  his  father,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Lancaster  Bar  June  18, 
1875.  For  many  years  he  was  identified  with  various  business 
enterprises  in  Lancaster  city  and  county,  and  was  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  city's  first  trolley  roads.  He  served  one  term 
as  District  Attorney  of  the  county  and  was  for  years  President 
of  the  Lancaster,  Oxford  and  Southern  Railroad,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Steinman  Hardware  Company. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall College,  taking  an  active  interest  in  everything  pertaining 
to  Uiat  institution  and  Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy.  He  was 
a  member  of  St.  James'  Episcopal  Church.  The  deceased  was 
solicitor,  for  a  number  of  years,  of  the  Farmers'  Trust  Company, 
and  was  President  of  the  Lancaster  and  Ephrata  Turnpike  Com- 
pany. He  gave  some  attention  to  historical  matters  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 

JOHN    D.    8KiLE8. 

John  D.  Skiles,  the  venerable  banker,  passed  away  suddenly  on 
Saturday,  October  18,  1913,  at  his  home  on  North  Duke  street. 
He  was  one  of  Lancaster's  foremost  citizens,  connected  with 
many  of  its  public  institutions  and,  in  his  sixty  years^of  business 
life,  saw  many  material  changes  in  his  home  city.    He  was  born 
in  Leacock  township,  April  29,  1829,  and  began  his  business 
career  as  a  clerk  in  a  rural  store.    His  first  experience  in  this 
city,  .where  he  was  subsequently  destined  to  become  a  leading 
factor  in  various  walks  of  life,  came  in  1845,  when  he  secured  a 
position  with  Michael  Peiper,  a  grocer.    After  five  years  tn  this 
establishment  and  two  in  the  dry  goods  firm  of  FonDersmith  & 
Herr,  he  embarked  in  the  grocery  business  at  East  King  and 
Duke,  remaining  there  until  1858  when  he  removed  to  East  King 
and  Christian,  continuing  there  until  1865.    In  that  year  he  pur- 
chased a  dry  goods  store,  disposing  of  it  in  1878.    For  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  leaf  tobacco  business,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Skiles  &  Frey.    He  was  prominently  identified  with  both 
the  Fulton  National  Bank  and  the  Lancaster  Trust  Company 
from  their  inception.    Of  the  former  he  was  a  director  from  its 
3tart,  and  on  September  6,  1897,  he  succeeded  the  late  John  R. 
Bltner  as  its  President,  retaining  that  office  until  his  death.    He 
was  President  of  the  Managers  of  the  Lancaster  Cemetery  Com- 
pany,  was   Treasurer  for  thirty-five  years  of  the   Mechanics' 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  was  a  Director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  a  Trustee  of  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  as  well  as  the 
Reformed  Theological  Seminary.     He  was  also  conspicuous  in 
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the  social  life  of  the  city,  being  one  of  the  organizers  and  a 
Director  of  the  Hamilton  Club  and  a  member  of  Lodge  43,  F.  and 
A.  M.;  the  Lodge  of  Perfection  and  the  Commandery.  He  was 
a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Reformed  Church  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society.  He  served  several 
terms  as  a  member  of  City  Councils,  and  also  one  term  as  Pro- 
thonotary.  Mr.  Sklles  was  a  good  citizen  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  He  delighted  in  doing  for  others  and  his  charities  were 
large,  although  unostentatious. 

C.    EDGAR    TITZEL. 

C.  Edgar  Titzel,  Oeneral  Manager  of  the  Conestoga  Traction 
Company,  and  one  of  the  city's  most  prominent  young  business 
men,  died  Sunday,  March  30,  1913,  death  being  due  to  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage.  Christian  Edgar  Titzel  was  bom  at  Irwin,  Pa.,  on 
May  4,  1875.  At  that  time  his  father,  the  late  Rev.  John  M. 
Titzel,  D.D.,  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Irwin.  When 
the  deceased  was  twelve  years  of  age  his  father  accepted  a  call 
from  the  First  Church,  this  city,  and  the  family  moved  to  Lan- 
caster. Three  years  later  the  lad  took  a  position  as  an  errand 
boy  in  the  office  of  the  old  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany. He  thus  chanced  at  an  early  age  to  become  associated  in 
a  business  which  proved  subsequently  to  be  the  line  of  endeavor 
for  which  he  seemed  peculiarly  fitted  and  in  which  he  rose  to 
the  highest  positions.  In  addition  to  the  earnest  application  that 
he  devoted  to  his  business  interests,  he  found  time  for  much  ac- 
tivity in  church  work,  as  a  member  of  the  First  Reformed  Church 
and  its  Lasrmen's  Association.  Hef  was  president  of  the  great 
Laymen's  Missionary  Convention  held  in  this  city  about  two 
years  ago  and  he  was  head  of  the  Religious  Committee  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  -Among  Mr.  Titzel's  social  connections  were  member- 
ship in  the  Lancaster  Lodge  of  Elks,  the  American  Electric  Rail- 
ways Association,  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  and  the 
American  Gas  Institute.  He  was  connected  with  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society,  as  was  also  his  wife. 

GEORGE    R.   OBERHOL8ER. 

George  R.  Oberholser,  a  former  resident  of  Reamstown,  Lan- 
caster county,  was  killed  on  February  8,  1913,  in  an  accident  on 
Lake  Erie  while  riding  on  an  ice  boat.  Mr.  Oberholser,  who  was 
forty-five  years  old,  was  a  son  of  Isaac  Oberholser,  a  retired 
farmer  of  Reamstown.  After  following  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing in  early  life  he  entered  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington,  where  he  received  his  training  that  led  to  his  pro- 
motion to  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
Station  at  Erie  where  he  was  located  eight  years.  He  was  also 
connected  with  the  Bureau  at  Panama  for  a  year.  Mr.  Ober- 
holser took  a  lively  interest  in  historical  matters,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  His  body  was  interred  near 
Denver. 
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JOHN    Q.    HAAS. 

John  G.  Haas,  a  merchant  tailor  of  this  city,  died  suddenly 
October  28, 1913.  Mr.  Haas  was  bom  on  May  9,  1849,  in  Bavaria, 
Oermany.  He  came  to  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1869,  and  to  this  city  in 
1883.  In  his  extensive  business  he  had  large  patronage  in  army 
and  navy  circles,  many  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  being 
his  customers.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church, 
and  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 

JOHN    A.  BOYLE. 

John  A.  Boyle  passed  away  on  Monday,  December  29,  1913. 
Mr.  Boyle  was  sixty-five  years  old  and  a  native  of  Lancaster,  hav- 
ing been  a  son  of  the  late  Oeorge  L.  Boyle,  who  for  many  years 
was  P.  R.  R.  Station  Agent  in  this  city.  Mr.  Boyle  also  entered 
the  employ  of  the  P.  R.  R.,  starting  as  a  telegraph  operator.  He 
later  became  a  brakeman  and  subsequently  a  passenger  con- 
ductor. For  forty-two  years  he  was  in  the  passenger  service  of 
the  company.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  County  His- 
torical Society  and  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  Tucquan 
Club. 
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LIBRARIAN'S   ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Lancaster,  January  2,  1914. 

In  giving  the  report  of  the  library  for  the  year  1913  it  seems 
well  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Society  to  the 
work  being  done,  or  the  attempt  being  made,  to  assist  those 
people  who  come  here  in  quest  of  historical  knowledge,  especi- 
ally when  it  concerns  our  county.  Our  facilities,  as  you  know, 
are  limited;  not  so  the  goodly  number  of  valuable  books  and 
pamphlets  gathered  together  during  the  existence  of  this 
Society;  therefore,  the  knowledge  sought  for  has  been  dis- 
tributed in  many  ways  to  many  places,  as  often  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  do  so,  even  though  conditions  for  doing  this  might 
be  much  improved.  With  the  close  of  this  year  the  last  of  the 
back  numbers  of  current  publications  have  been  bound,  bring- 
ing all  of  the  issues  received  by  this  Society  up  to  date. 
When  the  bibliography  of  the  county,  which  has  just  been 
completed,  is  In  print,  and  with  the  index  of  the  personal  names 
contained  in  the  papers  of  the  seventeen  volumes  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. Just  finished,  the  means  of  ready  reference  in  our 
library  will  be  greatly  improved.  Work  along  this  line  will 
be  continued.  The  donations  received  during  the  year  have 
been  much  appreciated.  The  largest  was  from  the  late  Samuel 
L.  Hartman,  which,  beside  books,  included  furniture  and  pic- 
tures, etc.  Mr.  B.  F.  Owen,  of  Reading,  Mr.  F.  R.  Diffenderffer, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Christy  and  Franklin  and  MarshaU  College  were 
the  contributors  of  a  large  number  of  valuable  books  and 
pamphlets.  Mr.  F.  R.  Diftenderffer,  Mr.  N.  L.  Qetz,  Mr.  Chris- 
tian Habecker  and  the  Mechanics'  Library  Association  gave  a 
large  number  of  old  newspapers,  some  of  which  would  be  im- 
possible to  acquire,  if  desired. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  library  at  the  present  time  is 
2,471. 

Number  received  by  gift 106 

Number  acquired  by  purchase 6 

Number  bound  by  Society 8 


Added  during  the  year 120 

Twenty-seven  volumes  in  duplicates  were  given  away,  on  ex- 
change account,  hence  the  increase  this  year  appears  smaller 
than  usuaL 

The  individual  expense  list  for  the  library  is  as  follows: 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1913 |  4.78 

Received  from  Society,  January  11,  1913 25.00 


Total 129.78 
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For  books  .• 111.00 

For  stamps  6.28 

For  extra  electric  light  2.00 

To  Hoffmeier  Bros 2.75 

For  expressage  1.20 

Sundries    2.28 

ToUl    124.61 


Balance  on  hand  I  6.27 

LOTTIE  M.   BAUSMAN, 

Librarian. 


SECRETARY'S   ANNUAL    REPORT. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  2,  1914. 

In  presenting  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  refer  to  the  progress  our  Society  is  mak- 
ing in  its  wide  field  of  activity.  The  Lancaster  County  His- 
torical Society  has  not  only  won  renown  in  Its  own  historic 
town,  but  its  accomplishments  have  attracted  attention  through- 
out the  State  and  also  the  country.  This  Is  evidenced  by  the 
growing  demand  for  our  publications  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  from  foreign  lands,  and  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  no  publications  of  an  historical  character  rank  any 
higher  than  do  our  monthly  pamphlets,  and  there  are  few  that 
can  at  all  compare  in  quality  of  matter  and  in  the  general 
typographical  appearance. 

The  usual  ten  numbers  were  issued  this  year,  making  a 
volume  of  303  pages,  the  XVIIth.  The  papers  submitted  during 
the  year  were  on  various  subjects,  all  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter, and  they  have  reflected  much  credit  on  the  authors. 
From  the  first  article  submitted,  that  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Dififenderffer, 
on  "The  First  White  Man  in  Pennsylvania,"  to  the  splendid  essay 
on  the  "Life  and  Works  of  General  John  A.  Sutter,"  by  Jacob  B. 
Landis,  there  has  been  read  before  our  Society  a  series  of  pro- 
ductions that  fully  uphold  the  high  standard  long  set  by  this 
organization. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  has  been  steadily  growing. 
At  the  last  annual  n^eeting  there  were  260  names  on  the  roll, 
while  to-day  the  membership  numbers  285.  There  were  35 
members  elected  during  the  year.  There  were  nine  deaths 
of  members  during  the  year,  several  of  them  having  been  most 
active  in  the  Society's  afifairs.  Obituaries  have  been  prepared 
of  all  of  them  and  they  will  be  published  in  the  pamphlet  for 
the  current  month. 

The  Secretary  takes  pleasure  in  extending  his  thanks  to  the 
various  ofilcers,  who  have  aided  greatly  in  lightening  his 
labors  during  the  year,  and  especially  to  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary and  the  Librarian.  The  latter  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
her  ofilce  has  been  called  upon  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work, 
and  the  excellent  condition  of  the  library  is  a  testimonial  to 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done.  She  has  spent 
much  time  during  the  year  in  compiling  the  bibliography  of 
the  Society,  and  this  prodigious  work  is  now  completed. 

What  will  the  New  Year  bring  forth?  No  one  can  tell,  but 
I  am  safe  in  the  assertion  that  it  will  mean  another  year  of 
still  greater  activity  along  the  lines  we  have  been  working  and 
also  a  broadening  of  the  usefulness  to  the  community  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 

C.  B.  HOLLINGER, 
Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Lancaster  Pa.,  January  1st,  1914. 

The  annual  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  the  year  end- 
ing December  31,  1913: 

January  1,  1913,  balance  on  hand I  71.16 

Amount  received  for  admission  fees  and  dues 245.00 

Amount  received  from  sale  of  pamphlets 15.00 

Amount  received  as  county  appropriation 200.00 

Payments  made  by  the  Treasurer,  for  which 
orders  were  regularly  drawn  on  him  by  the 
President  and  Secretary,  which  orders  are 
herewith  submitted: 

For  printing  and  stationery |295.10 

For  mailing  and  dixing  pamphlets 53.47 

For  binding  books    6.00 

For  Librarian's  use 26.00 

For  purchase  of  Herr  genealogy 5.00 

For  fire  insurance  12.24 

For  services  of  housekeeper 6.00 

For  State  Federation  dues 2.00 

For  rent  to  A.  H.  Smith  Library  Association..     26.00 

For  postage   10.00 

Balance  on  hand   92.34 


1631.15  1631.16 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Society  has  on  deposit,  at  four 
per  cent,  interest,  in  the  Conestoga  National  Bank,  |449.34, 
represented  by  certificates  for  |26,  $28.12,  $208  and  $187.22. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  K.  HOSTETTER, 
Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

We,  the  undersigned  Auditors,  appointed  to  audit  the  books 
of  A.  K.  Hostetter,  Treasurer  of  the  Lancaster  County  Histor- 
ical Society,  report  that  we  have  examined  all  books  and 
vouchers  in  his  hands,  find  them  all  correct  and  find  the  balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  ninety-two  and  thirty-four  one- 
hundredth  dollars  ($92.34),  and,  in  addition,  on  deposit  in  in- 
terest-bearing certificates  in  the  Conestoga  Bank  four  hundred 
and  forty-nine  and  thirty-four  one-hundredth  dollars  ($449.39), 
making  a  total  of  $641.48;  all  of  which  is  submitted. 

D.  F.  MAGEB, 
MARTHA    B.    CLARK, 
H.  C.  SLAYMAKER, 

Auditors. 
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EARLY  COLUMBIA  AND 
VICINITY. 


The  following  paper  was  read  by  H. 
Frank  Eshleman,  Esq.,  at  the  recent 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
town  of  Columbia: 

CiYllized  activity  opened  up  on  the 
Susquehanna  very  early.  Three  hun- 
dred and  six  years  ago  Captain  John 
Smith  forced  his  way  a  short  distance 
up  this  romantic  and  boldly  pic- 
turesque River,  and  (when  his  two- 
ton  bark  struck  upon  the  rocks), 
forced  his  way  on  by  land  four  days 
farther.  About  1638  the  Sw^es  (who 
by  that  time  had  settled  down  Dela- 
ware River  and  on  the  west  shore  of 
its  Bay — at  old  Christina,  now  near 
Wilmingrton  and  Chester)  began  trad- 
ing with  our  Indians  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  up  Conestoga;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Campanius,  the  old  roadway  or 
trail  from  those  lower  Delaware  set- 
tlements to  and  up  Susquehanna  was 
visible  many  years  afterwards.  About 
the  same  year  the  whole  Susquehanna 
Valley  was  sold  by  the  Indians 
to  Wm.  Claybome — from  source  to 
mouth  and  forty  miles  on  each  side; 
and  he  petitioned  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  to  grant  him  a  patent  for  it  also, 
he  guaranteeing  to  the  Crown  of 
England  an  annual  payment  of  100 
pounds.  England  was  very  much 
angered  over  this  presumption  and 
considerable  excitement  with  Virginia 
and  Maryland  ensued.  Then  from 
1640  to  1676,  the  Susquehanna- 
Iroquois  wars  raged  along  this  river. 
In  which  thlrty-flve  years  many  iwwer- 
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ful  expeditions  of  the  Five  Nations  de- 
scended in  brutal  savagery  upon  our 
giant  Susquehannocks  here  (on  this 
river)  and  as  many  return  stealthy 
marches  and  campaigns  were  made  by 
our  Indians  upon  their  enemies  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes. 
The  end  came  in  1675  when  the  Five 
Nations,  put  under  the  effective 
leadership  of  the  Senecas,  swooped 
down  on  the  Susquehannocks  In  Sep- 
tember, 1675,  and  demolished  them. 
Then  came  Penn  to  Pennsylvania  In 
1682.  In  1684  he  visited  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  in  1685  wrote  a  glowing 
description  of  the  fertility  of  this 
section.  In  1690  Penn  had  a  plan 
made  out  and  a  prospectus  issued  for 
the  building  of  a  second  city  like 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Susquehanna,  to 
be  the  capital  town  of  a  county  which 
he  planned,  extending  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Conestoga  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  up  the  river  and  back  eastward 
into  the  country;  and  Idiroughout 
England  he  advertised  the  project 
and  attempted  to  sell  lots  there.  In 
1701  he  had  executed  a  carefully  de- 
tailed plan  for  the  government  of  this 
town  and  county,  and  an  agreement 
with  the  persons  who  bought  lots,  as 
to  their  privileges,  etc.  It  is  recorded 
in  Philadelphia,  where  it  remains  to 
this  day.  Therefore,  the  plan  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  at  lea^,  of  a  city  on  the 
Susquehanna,  is  at  least  thirty  years 
older  than  Lancaster  city.  But  the 
project  of  the  Susquehanna  collapsed 
about  1705. 

Then  came  the  French  traders, 
trailing  throughout  this  section  from 
about  1705  onward.  Then  the  settlers 
of  Hempfleld  and  Manor,  about  1713, 
began  closing  In  from  the  east,  filling 
up  the  regions  of  the  Conestogra  untU 
by  1726  the  Germans  and  Swiss  had 
filled  to  overflowing  all  the  rich  val- 
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leys  to  the  east»  and  the  tide  began 
to  pour  over  Susquehanna  about  that 
time.  Then,  that  same  year,  eame 
John  Wrlfi^t  and  the  Barbers  and 
Blunston  and  others — ^from  old  Ches- 
ter— and  the  English  settlement  on 
Susquehanna  took  definite  form. 

A  great  wealth  of  history  clusters 
about  early  Columbia.  But  I  assume 
that  the  general  lines  and  outlines  of 
that  history  are  well  known  to  you 
all.  At  any  rate,  a  locality  so  long 
honored  by  the  life  and  presence  of  a 
consummate  and  tireless  historian  as 
was  your  town,  oould  not  help  having 
been  informed  of  the  lively  past  of  all 
this  region.  You  know,  of  course,  that 
John  Wright  was  the  leader  in  all  that 
was  brought  about  here  In  earliest 
times — industrial,  civil  and  political. 
His  activities  were,  however,  more 
generally  devoted  to  the  whole  county 
of  Lancaster  and  to  the  whole  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  rather  than  to  local 
affairs.  The  times  required  it.  Af- 
fairs of  the  province  and  inter- 
provincial  with  Maryland  and  of  na- 
tional importance  demanded  constant 
attention;  and  John  Wright  was  by 
far  the  most  capable  man  there  to 
administer  them.  It  remained  for 
Samuel  Wright,  grandson  of  John 
Wright,  to  lay  out  this  town,  about 
fifty  years  after  his*  gmndfather  ar- 
rived here. 

Every  community  owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  great  figures  who 
have  lived  in  it  and  have  done  valiant 
service  for  it.  When  a  community 
fully  know  and  realize  such  service 
they  freely  feel  that  gratitude.  All 
America  are  grateful  to  Washington 
and  Lincoln. 

Citizens  of  Columbia,  I  beg  your 
leave  here  and  now  to  bring  to  your 
minds  the  services  of  tihe  real  pioneer 
of  this  town  and  the  "Father  of  Lan- 
caster  county" — ^John   Wright. 
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From  1718  to  1726  he  wae  in  public 
life  in  old  Chester,  Chester  county,  of 
which  county  we  were  then  a  part. 
He  was  a  justice  of  the  pea-ce  and  an 
assemblyman  there.  He  saw  greater 
opportunity  and  greater  need  of 
strong  men  on  the  frontier — tSiat  is  on 
the  Susquehanna — about  1726,  as  the 
line  between  civilisation  and  sayagery 
at  that  time  was  the  Susquehanna 
River.  All  beyond  that  river  was 
"the  wild  and  woolly  West."  In 
Wright's  career  on  the  Susquehanna, 
where  he  lived  nearly  twenty-five 
years,  the  two  capacities  in  which  he 
was  the  most  conspicuous  were  that 
of  a  Judge  of  our  county,  which  in- 
cluded Justice  of  the  peace  and  that 
of  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  Our 
county  was  created  in  1729,  and  he 
sat  as  president  judge  of  the  courts 
from  that  time  on  until  1741.  He 
presided  both  over  the  criminal  and 
civil  courts.  The  sentences  that  he 
pronounced  upon  guilty  criminals 
were  generaUy  severe.  A  counter- 
feiter he  sentenced  to  be  set  In  the 
pillory,  have  both  his  ears  cut  off, 
wliipped  thiiity  lashes  on  his  bare 
back,  pay  a  line  of  100  pounds  and 
pay  to  all  parties  who  loert  money 
through  the  counterfeiting,  double 
what  they  lost.  He  sentenced  both 
men  and  women  to  lashes.  Sarah 
Taylor,  for  larceny,  wae  sentenced  to 
be  whipped.  A  certain  Doctor  Smith, 
found  guilty  of  being  an  impostor,  he 
sentenced  to  ten  lashes,  and,  further, 
that  the  man  be  handed  from  one  con- 
stable to  another  down  to  tAie  Mary- 
land line,  be  whipped  in  each  township 
and  then  be  thrown  over  the  line  ot 
Maryland.  The  most  important  case, 
however,  that  he  had  anjrthing  to  do 

with  was  the  riot  case  in  wliich  300  > 

Marylanders  came  over  and  attempted  } 

to  seize  the  homes   and  cattle  and 
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property  of  our  people,  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  rlyer,  which  was  a  part 
of  Lancaster  county,  at  that  time,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Susquehanna 
River  was  the  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  all  west  of  it  belonged 
to  Maryland.  This  was  itlhe  most 
noted  case  of  the  county,  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  In  1741  he  re- 
signed the  JudgesSiip  because  he  knew 
that  he  would  not  be  reappointed  ^ 
the  Governor.  Wright  always  con- 
tended that  the  governmemt  could  not 
draft  the  servants,  whose  services  the 
citizens  had  bought  and  paid  for, 
into  the  army  to  fight  in  King  Oeorge's 
War.  The  'Governor  considered  him 
as  an  obstrudtionist;  and  a  person  un- 
faithful to  the  government.  This  is 
why  Wright  resigned.  The  last  court 
he  held  he  gave  a  splendid  charge  to 
the  grand  jury,  on  the  right  of  private 
citizens;  and  touched  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dispute  between  him  and 
the  Governor,  which  charge  has  al* 
ways  been  considered  a  very  able 
address. 

In  the  Assembly,  from  the  time  he 
began  to  represent  our  county,  he 
rapidly  rose  into  prominence,  and  he 
was  a  valuable  help  in  all  of  the 
money  measures  which  rose,  such  as 
the  issuing  of  paper  money  and  the 
methods  of  laying  taxes  and  collect- 
ing revenues;  and  he  always  advo- 
cated strongly  laws  that  would  help 
Lancaster  county — ^laws  to  reduce  the 
taxes  on  distilled  liquors  and  wines, 
etc.,  made  from  our  own  Lancaster 
county  grains  and  fruits.  He  showed 
an  intense  love  for  the  common  peo- 
ple always  and  even  went  pretty  far 
in  making  Mrs.  Penn  and  Penn's  sons 
feel  that  they  were  urging  too  much 
in  the  way  of  revenues  out  of  the 
people.  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
agitation  to  do  away  with  the  oath  in 
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Pennsrlyania  and  take  the  affirmation 
Instead.  He  soon  was  fonnd  on  com- 
mittees to  draft  laws  for  the  procedure 
of  the  courts.  Early  he  had  strong 
hand  in  making  the  laws  to  estat>llsh 
our  different  courts.  He  had  a  htw 
passed,  allowing  our  county  to  borrow 
money  to  build  Its  Jail  and  courthouse. 
About  1734  we  find  him  very  zealously 
Interesting  himself,  In  the  Assembly, 
to  make  It  easy  for  the  Germans  here 
In  the  county  to  be  natuHallzed,  and 
to  hold  land  and  be  able  to  hold  office. 
When  King  George's  War  broke  out, 
he  took  great  pains  to  oppose  our 
sending  troops  to  Massacfliuseitts  and 
other  places  to  help  those  provinces 
in  their  fighting  against  Spain  and 
France.  From  1741,  while  a  member 
of  the  Assembly,  he  attended  very 
Infrequently  because  of  old  age,  yet  he 
continually  exercised  himself  to  have 
laws  passed  for  the  Germans  here,  in 
the  Interest  of  their  agriculture,  their 
health  and  In  their  naturalization.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  paper  money 
committee,  of  the  Assembly  for  one  or 
two  terms  and  in  his  latter  years  was 
one  of  the  trustees  of  the  general  loan 
office  and  as  such  had  the  duty  of 
signing  the  paper  money  that  was 
issued,  same  as  bank  presidents  sign 
bank  notes  and  put  them  into  circula- 
tion. John  Wright  was  also  the  chief 
agent  of  the  officers  of  the  government 
of  Philadelphia  to  keep  them  remind- 
ed of  the  condition  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters,  preserved  in  the 
archives,  between  him  and  the  author- 
ities of  Philadelphia.  On  all  subjects 
he  was  a  valuable  man.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  treaties  and  Indian 
slaughters  Wright  was  a  man  usually 
relied  upon  by  tfhe  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Indians  of  that 
region  brought  their  complaints  most 
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generally  to  him.  On  the  disagreeable 
subject  of  the  boundary  between  Penn- 
sylyania  and  Maryland,  Wrigbt  was 
always  interested.  Maryland  claimed 
the  Susquehanna  River  as  the  bound- 
ary. On  the  subject  of  arresting  the 
raiders  that  used  to  come  over  from 
Maryland  and  raid  the  Germans  and 
Quakers  here,  Wright  Issued  the  war- 
rants to  arrest  and  try  them.  On  the 
general  subject  of  keeping  the  peace, 
John  Wright  was  the  most  active  man, 
preventing  law-breakers  and  horse- 
thieves  from  becoming  numerous. 

Wright  was  the  leading  figure  in 
creating  this  county,  and  he  drew  up 
the  petition  for  the  separating  of  the 
land  west  of  the  Octorara  Greek  into 
a  new  county  which  was  called  Lan- 
caster county.  He  circulated  that  pe- 
tition among  the  people  «and  got 
signers  on  it.  But  two  petitions  were 
handed  in  to  the  Assembly  against 
creating  this  county,  largely  by  the 
Germans.  They  were  sent  by  l^e 
Assembly  to  John  WHgfht  and  he  went 
to  these  people  and  argued  the  case 
with  them  and  got  many  of  them  over 
on  the  side  of  the  new  county.  When 
the  county  was  finally  formed  he  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  starting 
it  off  on  its  new  separate  duties;  and 
he  was  made,  as  I  said  before,  the 
presld^it  judge  of  the  county. 

Our  cause  for  taking  so  much  time 
In  speaking  of  this  fine  old  character 
and  leading  figure,  in  the  infant  days 
of  this  county,  and  the  region  whidi  is 
now  Columbia,  is  that  not  sufficient  is 
known  of  this  great  character,  and 
the  work  of  a  fundamental  nature  that 
he  performed  for  us.  His  faith,  it 
would  seem,  forbade  any  conspicuous 
tombstone  being  placed  upon  his 
grave.  Indeed,  I  am  not  informed 
whether  he  has  any  tombstone  at  all. 
He  was  the  undoubted  originator  or 
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father  of  Ms  county — and  by  head 
and  shoulders  rose  above  every  othef 
figure  in  helping  civilizaftion  at  this 
point  on  the  Susquehanna  and  in  lay^ 
ing  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation 
of  Columbia.  For  these  reasons  there 
ought  to  be  a  marker  of  fit  and  com- 
mensurate size,  proportion  and  dignity 
set  up  to  his  memory,  somewhere  in 
this  town.  The  200th  anniversary  of 
his  going  into  public  life  will  arrive 
in  about  three  or  four  years.  Other 
anniversaries  of  events  connected 
with  his  life  will  be  happening  every 
day  from  now  on — next  year  will  be 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  granting 
Columbia's  first  charter,  as  a  borough. 

We  plainly  see,  therefore,  that  there 
will  be  occasions  for  suitable  exercises 
to  be  held,  by  historical  bodies,  com- 
memorating his  life  and  career  and 
for  piecing  some  permanent  and  suit- 
able memorial  above  his  ashes. 

Columbia  had  a  strenuous  life  in  her 
early  days.  As  we  have  said,  about 
1730  it  was  the  principal  frontier  point 
in  eAstem  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the 
roughest  and  hardest  American  life 
occurred  there.  Wright  established 
his  ferry  at  this  point  on  the  river,  and 
as  soon  as  civilization  opened  west 
of  the  river  this  became  the  most 
famous  ferry  in  America  west  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Nearly 
all  the  struggles  with  Maryland  cen- 
tered here.  Two  bandits,  named 
Lowe,  terrorized  everybody  a  year  or 
more,  until  a  body  of  constables  from 
Lancaster  county  shot  and  crippled 
them  in  their  cabins  just  opposite  Co- 
lumbia. About  1732,  nearly  200  Mary- 
landers  appeared  opposite  the  present 
Columbia  and  began  to  battle  against 
the  Germans  and  drive  them  ofli  by 
shooting.  About  300  men  from  Lan- 
caster county,  under  the  sheriff,  drove 
them  away. 
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Columbia,  therefore,  at  an  early 
date,  was  the  key  to  the  west.  In  the 
frontier  days,  all  matters  of  Import- 
ance were  centered  at  this  point  on 
the  river.  It  was  the  point  at  which 
all  news  of  the  west  was  first  authen- 
tically handed  over  to  the  public 
authorities.  It  was  the  chief  watch 
tower  on  the  river  where  alarms  were 
given  out  to  the  country  of  Indian 
movements,  etc.  It  was  the  place 
where  expeditions  west  nwde  their 
first  relay  and  the  base  of  supplies  for 
all  projects  into  the  new  and  undis- 
covered sunset  land.  It  was  the 
Waterloo  of  Maryland's  invaders.  It 
was  the  edge  of  the  woods  where  the 
horse  thieves  of  the  southwest  found 
efficient  officers  of  the  law  to  arrest 
them.  It  was  the  chief  point  on  the 
frontier  line  where  the  Germans,  who 
held  the  Hemipfield  and  Manor  plains, 
found  the  Scotch-Irish  politicians,  who 
held  the  offices  and  the  protecting 
rifles.  It  was  the  place  where  the 
wealth  of  skins  and  furs  were  un- 
loaded and  bought  when  brought  out 
of  the  virgin  forests,  where  the  In- 
dians bad  been  cheated  by  their  first 
being  treated  to  fire  water.  It  was 
the  outl3ring  point  where  the  reign  of 
law  met  the  reign  of  terror. 

In  the  later  days  it  was  the  point 
at  which  the  trade  on  the  river  con- 
verged, from  up  and  down  stream, 
whence  merchandise  was  sent  east- 
ward. But  in  spite  of  all  human  ef- 
forts to  make  the  channel  profitable, 
it  never  succeeded.  The  merchandise 
and  cattle  taken  across  (the  river  at 
Wright's  Perry  were  tremendous  in 
amount.  Scores  of  carriages  and 
wagons  were  there  awaiting  their 
"turn."  Some  of  them  had  to  wait 
two  days  sometimes. 

Among  the  prominent  events  in  the 
life  of  the  town,  which  was  laid  out 
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by  Samuel  Wrlerht  in  1788,  seyeral 
may  now  be  mentioned.  We  note  first 
that  this  year  is  the  125th  anniyersary 
of  the  laying  out  of  this  town,  the 
event  celebrated  this  week.  In 
1789  Congress  is  deciding  a  permanent 
place  for  the  government  of  the  United 
States  discussed  and  debated  the 
advisability  of  fixing  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  Susquehanna,  and  it 
was  moved  that  the  place  be  on  the 
east  bcmk  of  the  river  in  Pennsylvania. 
Wright's  Ferry  was  proposed  as  the 
place  and  debated.  An  eloquent 
speech  was  made  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  Wright's  ferry  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Hver.  Finally  the  motion 
passed  to  locate  the  capital  "on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna."  Then  a 
committee  of  three  were  appointed  to 
find  a  suitable  place  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  $100,000  were 
appropriated  to  carry  It  out,  but  the 
Senate  defeated  the  bill.  It  came  up 
again  in  1790,  but  did  not  go  through. 
We  were  left,  therefore,  with  the 
consolation  that  for  one  day  (thirteen 
years  before)  the  neigftiboring  town 
of  Lancaster  was  capital  of  the  United 
States. 

Your  town  of  Columbia  was  also 
honored,  in  its  early  days,  by  three 
visits  from  George  Washington.  These 
occurred  on  July  3,  1791,  when  he 
went  through  the  town,  and  the  next 
day  was  the  guest  at  a  banquet  in 
our  courthouse,  held  In  his  honor. 

The  second  visit  was  on  October  26, 
1794;  this  visit  he  spoke  of  in  his 
letter  to  Alexander  Hamilton;  in  the 
letter  he  said,  "I  have  proceeded  to 
Wright's  Ferry."  This  visit  was  on 
his  return  from  Carlisle,  where  he  had 
gone  to  help  quell  the  whiskey  rebel- 
lion in  western  Pennsylvania.  Refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  of  History  and 
Biography. 
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His  last  visit  was  September  20  and 
21»  1796,  and  there  Is  not  much  known 
of  it;  it  seems  that  he  passed  througli 
Lancaster  on  that  visit;  but  on  his 
visit,  In  1794,  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
was  in  Lancaster. 

I  am  indebted  to  George  Steinman 
for  confirmatory  evidence  of  these 
visits  of  George  Washington. 

The  town  progressed  apcvce  from 
1790  onward.  Additions  to  the 
original  tmct  were  laid  out  in  lots  and 
the  limits  extended.  And  by  1814 
considerable  land  was  added  to  it. 

In  1807  Samuel  Wright  conveyed  a 
tract  of  his  land  to  trustees  for  a 
school,  €Lnd  a  school  'building  was  at 
once  erected  in  which  a  school  of  a 
semi-public  nature  was  begun.  It  was 
built  and  fiourished  in  1830. 

Private  schools  were  opened  as 
early  as  1S07  and  some  of  them  early 
became  famous.  The  so-called  public 
school  of  1807  was  started  here  by  a 
large  meeting  of  the  citizens  at  which 
twelve  resolutions  concerning  educa- 
tion were  adopted.  You  have,  there- 
fore, a  proud  record  of  at  least  a 
century  and  six  years  of  public  educa- 
tion to  look  back  upon.  Your  public 
instruction  began  fully  twenty-five 
years  before  the  common  school  sys- 
tem was  adopted.  From  that  time  on- 
ward your  schools  have  made  a  record 
to  be  proud  of. 

In  public  libraries  you  can  look 
back  eighty-four  years  over  a  record 
of  credit.  Away  back  in  the  year 
1829  you  founded  your  first  library.  I 
am  pretty  sure  there  was  only  one 
other  public  library  in  our  county  at 
that  date — the  old  Juliana,  of  Lancas- 
ter, at  least  seventy-five  years  older, 
named  in  honor  of  Juliana  Penn.  You 
have  had  both  a  reading  people  and 
an  industrious  people. 

You    have    had    a    fine    financial 
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record,  especially  pre-eminent  in  early 
days.  Your  Philadelphia  Branch 
Bank  was  opened  in  1809.  For  about 
fifteen  years,  Philadelphia  maintained 
the  Columbia  branch  of  its  bank, 
until  local  banks  were  organized 
here  on  their  own  bottoms.  The  trade 
from  Phyadelphia  westward  made  a 
branch  bank  here  highly  important 
and  prevented  the  danger  of  carrying 
money  through  the  wilderness. 

Your  next  bank  was  a  bridge.  A 
charter  for  the  Bridge  Company  was 
granted  in  1811.  The  State  took 
$90,000  of  the  stock,  of  which  $400,000 
was  sold.  About  $230,000  of  the  money 
was  used  to  build  the  bridge,  and  the 
balance,  $170,000,  was  used  for  bank- 
ing purposes.  In  1824  a  new  charter 
for  banking  purposes  was  granted, 
under  the  name  of  "The  Columbia 
Bridge  Company."  Later  it  was  called 
the  Columbia  Bank  and  Bridge  Com- 
pany— then  the  Columbia  Bank  and 
lastly  the  Columbia  National  Bank. 
In  1863  the  First  National  Bank  was 
organized.  There  were  other  early 
banks,  but  they  did  not  succeed  well. 

Your  war  record  is  an  honor  to 
your  town.  Your  sons  brave  and 
true  rallied  to  do  their  part  in  all 
the  wars  our  country  has  faced. 

In  fraternal  societies  you  have 
through  many  years  shown  a  charity 
and  generosity  of  spirit  hard  to  equal 
anywhere,  keeping  well  abreast  with 
the  age  and  keeping  in  faithful  touch 
of  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate 
brethren. 

In  religious  life  and  activity  you 
are  banner  bearers.  The  Friends' 
Society  took  hold  here  as  early  as 
1726.  The  Methodists,  who  have  been 
worshippers  here  about  125  years, 
first  acquired  their  own  church  in 
1803.  The  Presbyterians  had  occa- 
sional services  here  prior  to  the  year 
1803,  and  from  1806  onward  had  regu- 
lar services;  and  about  the  same  time 
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their  own  church.  The  Lutherans 
organized  their  first  congregation 
about  1806 — but,  of  course,  they 
existed  here  numerously  long  before 
that  date.  The  Reformed  grew  into 
a  solid  congregation  about  1806»  and 
have  fiourished  and  prospered  ever 
since.  The  Catholics  became  a  known 
religious  sect  here  about  1826.  The 
Brethren  in  Christ  were  organized 
about  1846. 

These  were  the  original  churches 
in  Columbia.  And  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  most  of  them  are  100  years 
old  and  over.  Thus  it  may  be  said 
that  your  town  has  wreathed  upon  its 
head  a  hundred  years  of  religious 
honor  and  glory.  There  have  been 
many  branches  organized  as  offspring 
of  these  original  congregations;  and 
they,  too,  have  prospered  and  grown 
strong  and  mighty. 

This,  then,  is  the  record  of  your 
Columbia — ^your  town  that  has  pros- 
pered so  well  and  pushed  civilization 
along  so  strenuously  here  on  the  sun- 
set border  of  this  great  county.  This 
epitome  of  its  career  is  luminous  and 
lustrous — ^ladeu'with  loving  memories, 
that  dot  and  shine  down  the  avenues 
of  the  ages,  like  the  numerous  stars 
above  your  peaceful  town.  I  have 
passed  its  career  before  you,  so  that 
you  may  know  and  feel  H  In  epitome. 
Be  inspired  by  it — be  proud  of  it. 
Stand  by  your  town  and  applaud  it. 
It  has  done  you  good.  The  citizens 
here  have  helped  you.  Help  them. 
Help  your  town.  It  will  reach  its 
100th  birthday  as  a  borough  next 
year — ^in  a  few  months.  Welcome  in 
that  year — that  day — with  bells  and 
bonfire — ^with  joy  in  your  hearts  and 
with  glad  acclaim  in  your  voices. 
Then  will  the  town  take  on  new  life 
— ^new  vigor  and  new  lustre;  and  you 
will  realize  a  good  and  healthy  motto 
— "Each  one  for  all  and  all  for  every 
one." 


PARADISE,  0  PARADISE. 


There  has  been  lying  dormant  in 
my  system  Cor  a  period  a  story — a 
fairly  good  one,  I  think.  It  has  come 
to  me  tliat  with  proper  local  tinting 
it  may  be  so  colored  as,  though  not 
exactly  "History  herself  as  seen  in 
her  own  workehip/"  yet  sufficiently 
clothed  to  pass  the  censorship  and 
be  received  by  the  Historical  Society 
under  the  title  of  near-history.  It  con- 
cerns early  happenings  in  our  district 
and  by  this  sign  may  prove  accept- 
able. 

By  the  way,  why,  except  as  in  log- 
ical consonance  with  our  title,  should 
we  be  strictly  held  in  our  papers,  to 
historic  composition?  The  highbrows 
do  not  seem  to  set  much  store  by 
Clio.    Hear  tliem: 

"With  hiatory  I  Imve  no  patience 
at  all,  because  it  always  contradicts 
the  very  things  I  have  seen  and 
known." — ^Blackmore. 

"History  is  a  pageant  and  not  a 
philosophy." — ^Birrell. 

"In   history we   lost   sight   of 

truth  in  the  desire  to  make  it  truer 
than  itself." — ^Froude. 

"As  for  history,  it  is  after  all  but 
a  gazette;  the  truest  is  full  of  false- 
hood; and  it  can  have  not  merit  but 
that  of  style."— Voltaire. 

"With  the  most  positive  testimony, 
history  can  claim  only  more  or  less 
probability." — ^Volney. 

"Books  of  history  that  do  not  lie 
are  stupid." 

"History  is  not  a  science,  it  is  an 
art;  in  it  one  succeeds  through  imag- 
ination."— ^Anatole  France. 
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A  little  rough  on  history;  but  here 
is  our  salvation: 

"It  is  as  useless  to  quarrel  with  his- 
tory as  with  the  weather/' — ^Whit- 
man. 

So,  pinning  my  faith  to  Walt,  I  sub- 
mit my  blend  of  story  and  history  to 
your  decision — thus: 

Late  in  the  twenties  and  early  in 
the  thirties  a  compcLuy  of  young, 
practical  scientists  engaged  in  the 
then  novel  enterprise  of  surveying, 
locating  and  constructing  a  railroad 
across  country  tar  a  distance  of  some 
eighty  miles.  Railroads  of  less  im- 
portance were  already  in  operation  in 
different  localities  of  the  country,  but 
this  was  the  first  work  of  like  extent 
imdertaken  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  the  men  who  essayed  this 
task  and  in  its  performance  worked 
out  on  the  ground  the  then  unfamil- 
iar problems  of  railroad  engineering, 
a  number  came  to  be  the  eminent 
civil  engineers  who  afterwards  grid- 
ironed  the  State  with  the  great 
through  routes  of  rail  and  waterway 
which  developed  the  agricultural, 
minenal  and  manufacturing  resources 
of  the  commonwealth. 

AmongHhese  young  engineers  was 
Samuel  W.  Mifflin,  a  native  Ck>lum- 
bian,  whose  after-professional  career 
was  distinguished,  embracing  service 
with  the  major  railroads  of  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
New  England,  as  well  as  under  the 
United  States  Government  in  harbor 
work  on  the  Great  Lakes.  He  located 
a  considerable  mileage  of  the  diffi- 
cult mountain  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  locating  civil 
engineers  of  the  country.  His  minor 
work  covered  a  large  area  of  our  own 
county. 
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Another  noted  local  man  of  this 
company  was  Joshua  Scott,  after- 
ward the  eminent  surveyor  of  Lan- 
caster county,  whose  map  of  his  ter- 
ritory is  Justly  esteemed  for  its  won- 
derful topographical  exactness.  (May 
I  be  permitted  a  little  personal  testi- 
mony to  the  merit  of  this  work,  in 
the  year  1854,  I,  a  cub  civil  en^neer, 
was  turned  loose  with  this  Scott's 
map  as  a  guide — no  previous  pioneer 
examination  of  the  proposed  route — 
to  find  a  practicable  line  for  an  in- 
tended coal-carrying  cross-country 
railroad  from  Columbia,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, to  tidewater  on  the  Dela- 
ware; and  by  grace  of  Joshua  Scott, 
his  map,  I  succeeded  in  locating  my 
division,  extending  through  Manor, 
Conestoga,  Pequea,  Providence,  Dru- 
more  and  Colerain  townships,  to  the 
border  of  Chester  county,  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  my  chief,  Mr.  Mifflin. 
That  the  road  was  never  buiU,  more 
is  the  pity,  had  cause  in  financial 
stress.) 

To  get  back  to  my  main  theme: 
The  proposed  route  through  the  gar- 
den of  the  State — the  counties  of  PhD- 
adelphia,  Montgomery,  Delaware, 
Chester  and  Lancaster — thickly  set- 
tled, was  furnished  with  many  public 
stopping  places;  yet  for  convenience 
and  possibly  for  economic  reasons, 
the  accommodation  of  the  fanq- 
houses  was  sought,  and,  as  a  rul<^, 
cheerfully  granted.  The  good-will  of 
the  farmers  was  essential  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  engineers,  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure,to  the  success  of  the  undertaklnir. 
With  the  general  believers  in  and 
supporters  of  the  enterprise,  were,  of 
couse,  the  doubters  and  skeptics;  but 
the  uncontrovertible  believer  was  the 
exception.  Among  the  fertile  fields 
of  Lancaster  county  was  found  one 
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of  the  few  "intransigeants,"  whose 
reply  to  a  polite  request  for  the  loan 
of  a  bucket  was:  "You  may  all  00  to 
h — 1!"  The  ready-witted  axeman,  or 
chalnman,  or  whaitever — ^the  emisBary 
— answered:  "Thank  you  (the  flip- 
pant "Thanks!"  was  not  then  the  for- 
mula), we  expect  to  sleep  in  Paradise 
to-night/'  The  party  had  arranged 
for  quarter?  in  the  little  village  of 
that  name. 

In  due  course  of  time — no  "making 
the  dirt  fly"  with  steam  shovels  in 
those  days — the  road  was  completed, 
connecting  Philadelphia  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  rivers  with  Co- 
lumbia on  the  Susquehanna,  and  was 
known  as  the  Columbia  and  Philadel- 
phia Railroad.  It  was  built  and 
owned  by  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, which,  satisfied  to  test  by  half 
the  problem  of  State  ownership,  wise* 
ly  decided  not  to  "work"  its  new  ac- 
quisition, but  to  supply  the  motive 
power  and  leave  the  accommodation 
of  the  expected  traffic  and  travel  to 
private  enterprise. 

The  early  operation  of  the  road — 
the  "railroading"  technically — ^would 
supply  an  interesting  theme;  the  ini- 
tial horse^motive-power;  the  primi- 
tive railway  carriages  (fair  imitations 
of  the  stage  coach  of  the  period — 
"Billy  Hull's  Chicken  Coops,"  so  dis- 
respectfully known);  the  stone  block 
sleepers  in  place  of  cross-ties;  the 
strap  rails  spiked  to  longitudinal  tim- 
ber stringers;  with  many  other  pe- 
culiarities of  line  and  equipment.  But 
that  is  another  and  larger  afTalr.  This 
operation  of  the  road  was  almost  a 
go-as-you-please.  Any  man  or  com- 
pany able  and  willing  to  provide  the 
cars  and  pay  the  tolls  was  free  to 
"run  the  road." 

With  varying  fortunes  these  indl- 
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Yidual  or  corporate  enterprises  were 
conducted^nd  the  surriyal  of  the  fittest 
amply  served  the  needs  of  trade  and 
travel  over  the  route.  The  passenc^er 
carriage  eventually  narrowed  to  the 
"Red"  or  the  "Eagle"  and  the  "Blue" 
or  "Pioneer"line8',  respectively  Demo- 
crat and  Whig — for  in  those  good,  old 
strenuous  times  politics  meant  "prin- 
ciples" (otherwise,  birthright  preju- 
dice), not  necessarily  public  plunder 
—and  the  man  who  did  not  ride  as  he 
voted  was  anathema.  One  of  the 
trials  of  my  early  faith  was  the  free 
ride  of  my  chum  on  the  "Red,"  while 
I  had  to  pay  my  fare  on  "Devil  Dave" 
Miller's  "Blue."  The  State  exacted 
a  capitation  tax  on  passensrers  car- 
ried over  its  road,  and  its  politics  be- 
ing then  Democratic,  the  Whig  con- 
ductor was  restricted  in  granting 
passes,  wfhile  the  liberality  of  its  rival 
was  indulgently  winked  at.  That  this 
percentage  might  be  duly  assessed, 
ee^h  train  carried  beside  the  compet- 
ing "Agents" — that  was  the  name 
then — a  neutral  "State  Agent,"  whose 
eye  was  supposed  to  check  the  num- 
ber of  passengers;  a  forerunner  of 
the  street-car  "spotter"  of  later  date. 
Why  kept  tab  on  the  sjmdlcate  of 
three,  unless  it  was  the  recording 
angel,  tradition   does   not  tell. 

The  opening  of  this  route  stirred 
to  enterprise  the  hitherto  sleepy 
commimity,  and  the  village  on  its 
course  which  didn't  have  a  "line,"  or, 
at  least,  individual  freight  cars, 
was  exceptional.*  The  inscriptions: 
"Leech's  Line,  "Union  Line,"  "Pio- 
neer Line,"  and  the  like,  indicating 
the  various  ownership  of  the  passing 
cars,  became  as  familiar  to  the  dwell- 
ers along  the  roailroad  as  the  nat- 
ural features  of  the  landscape, 
or     as     their     houses     and     bams. 
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In  the  final  location  and  construction 
of  the  road  our  hospitable  Paradise 
had  been  left  some  half-mile  to  the 
south,  and  a  spur  track  had  been 
built  by  the  private  enterprise  of  a 
"live"  citizen,  connecting  his  ware- 
house with  the  main  line.  Up  and 
down  the  railway,  with  hundreds  of 
others,  ran  his  freight  cars,  on  which 
was    blazoned:    **Witmfer — ^Paradise." 

Naturally,  the  western  terminus  of 
the  road,  Columibia,  at  that  time  a 
town  of  some  thousands  of  inhabit- 
ants, prospered.  Here  was  the  depot 
for  "up-river"  products — grain,  spir- 
its, and  especially  lumber  in  its  sev- 
eral rough-manufactured  forms.  This 
traffic  was  by  raft  and  "ark"  on  the 
spring  and  fall  freshets  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  in  assemblage,  and 
by  Ck>ne9toga  wagons  in  distribution, 
mainly  via  the  Lancaster  and  Sus- 
quehanna turnpike.  The  town,  ad- 
mirably situated  for  internal  trade, 
had  the  great  advantage  of  a  bridge 
over  the  wide  river,  thus  command- 
ing the  wagon-route  between  east 
and  west.  The  citizens  were  enter- 
prising, ae  shown  by  the  influence 
which  fixed  the  western  terminus  of 
the  railroad  at  this  point;  and  the 
coming  of  the  iron  way  greatly  en- 
hanced the  business  and  swelled  the 
population  of  the  town. 

The  lumber  interest,  already  im- 
portant, at  once  largely  increased, 
and  the  terminal  mile  of  rails  was 
laid  between  ranks  of  piled  lumber — 
millione  of  feet  of  "sawed  stuff" — 
boards,  Joists,  rafters,  lath,  etc.,  etc., 
of  pine  and  hemlock.  The  main  depot 
for  "timber"  was  Marietta,  though 
some  "spar"  and  hewn-timber  rafts 
tied  up  at  the  Columbia  shore — 
there  were  then  few  improved 
wharves.      With  the  opening  of  the 
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PennsjrlTanla  canal,  another  State 
work,  supplementol  to  the  railroad 
already  in  operation,  terminating  at 
Columbia,  the  narigation  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna by  "arkfl"  practically  ceased, 
and  the  river  floods  brough  only 
rafts.  These  found  market  with  the 
many  large  dealers  of  the  town,  and 
the  handling  of  this  immense  supply 
of  rough  lumber  was  the  chief  labor 
problem  of  the  place,  supplying 
abundant  work  for  the  numerous  col- 
ored citisens  of  the  "Hill/' 

The  washing,  "drawing,"  inspection 
and  piling  of  lumber  went  on  for 
weeks,  giving  life  to  the  usually  quiet 
river  banks.  The  inspection  consist- 
ed of  the  separation  of  the  lumber 
into  grades  and  the  marking  of  Its  su- 
perficial feat,  board  measure,  and  was 
the  work  of  experts.  The  labor  of 
washing  and  drawing  was  exhausting, 
but  was  carried  on  at  high  pressure, 
generally  under  contract  by  a  boss 
of  the  same  complexion  as  was  tne 
colored  working  force,  whose  word 
was  kiw.  One  exceptionally  compell- 
ing taskmaster  boasted:  "Some  nig- 
gers wuck3  dar  men  from  sun  to  sun; 
I  wucks  mine  from  stah  to  stah!" 
And  they  were  a  happy,  contented 
lot,  willing  to  -work.  They  refrained 
from  dissipation  during  the  season; 
but,  work-time  over!!!  They  tramp- 
ed homeward  at  evening  through  the 
alleys,  at  speed,  singing  in  concert — 
the  mellow  song  of  the  negro — sug- 
gesting their  former  plantation  cus- 
tom. 

This  great  lumber  trade  brought 
into  the  town  on  the  spring  floods  al- 
ways, and  on  the  fall  rise  whenever 
favoring  Providence  sent  the  latter 
rains,  a  motley  and  picturesque  horde 
of  raftsmen — pilots,  steersmen,  hands 
—locally  known  as  "Yankees."  They 
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came  from  the  upper  tier  of  PennByl- 
viania  and  the  lower  tier  of  New  York 
counties,  bordering  the  headwaters. 
Their  dialect  was  the  stage  New 
England  yernacular,  a  trifle  exagger- 
ated, if  possible.  The  unwieldy  craft 
were  steered  from  the  front  end — 
one  can  scarcely  call  it  bow — ^and  the 
n'ana^ng  of  the  long  front  and  rear 
oars,  or  sweeps,  was  important  and 
arduous  in  the  many  "breaks,"  falls 
and  currents  of  the  rock-studded 
river  in  flood.  The  crews  came  from 
the  affluents  where  the  lumber  was 
sawed  and  the  rafts  confectioned; 
and  at  Columbia  the  pilots  for  the 
k>wer  river  took  charge  with  their 
own  relief  of  hands.  From  here  the 
run  was  to  "Port"  (Port  Deposit),  and 
was  generally  made  in  part  of  a  day. 
At  that  ttime  there  was  no  '^ort" 
railroad  or  Susquehanna  and  Tide 
water  Canal  for  return  travel,  so  the 
crews  "footed"  in  back  to  Columbia, 
ready  for  the  next  day's  trip.  In  the 
year  1854,  the  writer  on  a  projected 
railway  survey  along  the  face  of  the 
river  hills  westward  from  Safe  Har- 
bor, found  what  was  known  as  the 
"Yankee  path,"  a  firm  trodden  path 
on  the  face  of  turkey  hill,  sometimes 
climbing  to  the  summit  to  avoid 
such  impassable  cliffs  as  "the  Bui- 
zard."    This  path  may  still  exist. 

To  accommodate  this  transient  in- 
flux, in  addition  to  the  large  and  ex- 
cellent stores  of  merchandise  for  their 
generous  trading,  were  many  inns, 
especially  in  Front  street,  where  the 
prei^iling  drought  found  irriguous  re- 
lief in  a  fairly  sound  article  of  "rye." 
Away  up  at  the  west  end  lay  the 
Canal  Basin,  a  section  apart,  where 
the  great  transportation  companies 
had  their  warehouses  for  the  tran- 
shipment of  freight.    Here,  too,  tav- 
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ems  were  plentiful,  tof  accommoda- 
tion of  the  canal  boatmen,  another 
and  different  tough  crowd,  which 
passed  back  and  forth  during  the  en- 
tire season  of  canal  naylgation.  These 
men,  earning  a  smaller  wage  than  the 
liberally-paid  rlvermen,  were  SMTed 
with  a  proportionately  cheaper  and 
more  potent  drink. 

Among  the  old  Inhabitants  of  the 
place  was  a  good  citizen  with  a  fam- 
ily of  sons  and  daughters  of  varying 
degrees  of  respectability.  Of  dis- 
tinguishing idiosyncrasy  was  one  boy 
— the  black  sheep  of  the  fiock.  He 
was  utterly  worthless;  had  lovable 
qualities  withall  to  which  some  of  his 
kin  were  absolute  strangers;  and  he 
was  without  an  enemy  in  the  town. 
He  was  well-grown  in  his  upper  teens 
when  I,  a  slip  of  a  boy,  saw,  like 
Joshua,  of  old,  the  sun  stand  still, 
and  felt  "the  polar  axis  grind"  and 
the  Jar  as  the  earth  paused  in  its 
roll  and  my  heart  In  its  beat,  when 
he  skated  Into  the  Susquehanna,  well 
out  towards  the  middle  of  Its  mile- 
wide  stream.  The  Good  Genius  which 
watches  over  children  falling  from 
upper  windows,  and  over  the  drunk- 
ard In  his  devious  and  wayward  ca- 
reer, was  on  his  job,  and  buoyed  up 
the  vaurlen  as  he  broke  his  way  to 
solid  ice  and  safety.  A  really  good 
boy  would  have  drowned.  The  fellow 
did  not  even  take  cold — ^possibly  pre- 
served by  the  Inner  warmfth  which 
had  led  him  into  his  iioolhardy  risk. 

Of  course,  his  was  a  hopeless  case; 
the  more  so  that  when  he  "broke 
out"  he  abandoned  the  comiparatively 
Innocuous  exhllerant  of  his  own 
neighborhood  and  sought  the  "fire- 
water" of  the  canal  baeln.  On  one 
of  these  outbreaks,  on  a  bahny  night 
of  summer,  he  headed  homeward  very 
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late,  and,  haying  enough  remaining 
sense  to  realize  that  it  was  an  undue 
hour  to  attempt  the  shelter  of  home, 
wandered  to  the  '^board  yards/' 
climbed  one  of  the  highest  pileft— 
some  twenty  feet — stretched  himself 
on  the  springy  boards,  rolled  oft  to  a 
lower  pile  and  slept  the  sleep  of  inno- 

COUCw •••••• 

The  morning  broke  with  an  angry 
east.    A  fiery  beam  burst  through  the 
I  crimeon  curtain  and  shone  full  upon 

■  the  face  of  the  sleeper.    As  he  strug- 

gled to  consciousness,  the  Basin 
whlslEy  was  rightly  punishing  the  sins 
of  overnight.  Hades  was  not  in  that 
day  the  discredited  slum  it  has  since 
come  to  be.  In  the  fiery  glow  of  sun- 
rise the  sinner  recognized  the  imdy- 
ing  flames  promised  as  his  portion, 
and  realized  that  he  was  then  receiv- 
ing all  that  was  coming  to  him.  He 
gathered  strength  to  turn  from  the 
curdling  terror.  He  rolled  over,  and 
there,  a  few  feet  from  his  eyes,  he 
read  the  legend:  Wttmer — Paradise; 
the  agonized  face  relaxed;  a  grateful 
smile  broke  over  it.  and,  with  a  fer- 
vently breathied,  "Paradise!  Thank 
the  Lord!"  again  he  slept  as  a  little 
child. 


IIIDTES  OF  FEBRDART  1EET1R6. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Feb.  6,  1914. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  this  evening,  with  D.  B. 
Landis  presiding.  Miss  Clark  acted 
as  secretary. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,  pre- 
sented her  monthly  report,  showing 
the  following  additions  to  the  library, 
including  a  number  of  special  gifts: 

Bound  Volumes — ^American  Histori- 
cal Association,Vol.  11  for  1911;  Audi- 
tor General's  report  for  Pennsylvania, 
1912;  Life  Insurance  Report  for  Penn- 
sylvania, 1912;  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Report  for  Pennsylvania, 
1912,  from  State  Library;  Pennsyl- 
vania Archives,  first  series.  Vol.  IX 
(by  purchase). 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — ^Annals 
of  Iowa;  Annual  of  the  Bradford 
County  Historical  Society,  1912-1918; 
Snyder  County  Historical  Society 
Bulletin,  Vol.  I,  No.  1;  Michigan  His- 
torical Commission,  Bulletin,  No.  2; 
classified  catalogue  of  Carnegie 
Library.  Pittsburgh,  part  VI;  Educa- 
tion Department  Bulletin,  New  York 
State  Library;  Linden  Hall  Echo; 
Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library;  Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh. 

Special  Gifts — Old  Bible,  printed  at 
Basel,  Switzerland,  in  1665  (once  the 
property  of  the  Shaftner  family,  of 
Lancaster),  containing  six  very  curi- 
ous maps,  from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Baum- 
gardner;  number  of  the  Society's 
pamphlets,  from  Mrs.  Charles  Emory 
Long;  a  song  book,  made  in  1807 — 
very  unusual,  as  it  is  made  entirely 
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by  hand,  with  pen  and  ink,  though  it 
looks  like  print,  from  Mr.  Daniel  H. 
Heltshu;  a  German  programme,  from 
Dr.  R.  K.  Buehrle;  list  of  burials  In 
Morrison's  graveyard,  near  Hensel  P. 
O.,  from  Mrs.  Bertha  Whitney, 
Broome  county,  N.  Y.;  old  papers  of  a 
patent  granted  to  Michael  Withers  in 
1813,  from  Mrs.  J.  H.  Baumgardner; 
an  engraving  of  Gen.  John  Fulton 
Reynolds,  from  his  niece,  Mrs.  John 
Scott,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia;  the 
Moravian  Messenger,  special  Rally 
Day  number,  compendium  Issued  by 
the  Lancaster  County  Sunday-school 
Association,  from  Prof.  J.  B.  Landls. 

Miss  Bausman  also  presented  a  re- 
port of  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Historical  Societies  at 
Harrlsburg,  January  15,  at  which  our 
local  society  was  well  represented. 

On  motion,  the  following  persons 
were  elected  to  membership:  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Breneman.  Hervey  N.  Hurst, 
Frank  S.  Everts,  of  this  city,  and 
Miss  Helen  E.  Myers,  of  Mt.  Joy. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Owen  Chahoon,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  nominated  for 
membership. 

A  paper  on  the  subject  "Paradise, 
O  Paradise,"  written  by  Colonel 
Wright,  of  Columbia,  was  read  by 
Miss  Clark.  It  was  most  entertain- 
ing. 

A  paper  on  "Early  Columbia  and 
Vicinity,"  read  by  H.  Frank  Eshle- 
man,  Esq.,  at  the  recent  celebration 
in  Columbia,  was  read  by  A.  K. 
Hostetter. 

Both  papers  were  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  the  matter 
of  publication. 

There  being  no  further  business, 
the  Society  adjourned. 
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THE  STORY  OF  CAERNARVON. 

The  town&hip  of  Caernaryon  is  the 
most  easterly  of  the  townships  that 
collectively  make  Lancaster  county 
the  keystone  in  agricultural  wealth 
in  the  United  States. 

Settled  in  Colonial  days,  peopled 
in  the  beginning  by  a  sturdy  race  of 
men,  its  history  in  the  almost  200 
years  of  its  existence  is  one  that  ap- 
peals to  those  who  love  their  native 
heath,  and  desire  to  know  the  past, 
not  from  tradition,  but  from  history, 
that  made  Caernarvon  in  days  gone 
by  a  famous  center  of  successful 
manufacturing  industries  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  people  it  with 
men  who  in  their  generation  stood  in 
the  front  rank  of  Lancaster  county's 
financial  strength. 

The  Creator,  in  His  wisdom,  caused 
a  generous  gift  of  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture to  be  distributed  to  this  fertile 
land. 

Situated  in  the  famous  valley  of 
the  Conestoga,  enclosed  by  wooded 
hills  and  traversed  through  the  south- 
ern border  from  east  to  northwest 
its  entire  length  by  the  Conestoga 
river,  it  bears  all  the  charms  that  na- 
ture can  bestow  to  create  a  charming 
landscape. 

On  the  south  are  the  beautiful 
Welsh  Mountains,  whose  skyline  and 
sloping  ridges,  as  the  sun  descends 
on  a  summer  evening — ^the  rich  green 
foliage  of  the  mountain  trees,  the  gor- 
geous flowers  of  the  wild  geranium 
showing  here  and  there  on  the  ridges 
— ^makes  a  picture  that  would  charm 
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the  eye  of  any  artist,  who  loves  na- 
ture as  the  Creator  presents  it,  and 
impresses  on  the  mind  a  natural  can- 
vas that  never  can  fade  from  mem- 
ory. 

Eastward  the  township  narrows  to 
a  marked  degree.  On  the  north,  the 
forest  hills  are  seen,  beautiful,  in- 
deed, but  with  more  pronounced  rug- 
ged skyline. 

Chestnut  Hill,  California  Hill,  Pat- 
tontown  Hill,  Stone  HiU,  Laurel  Hill, 
Turkey  Hill,  are  the  rivals  in  moun- 
tain scenery  to  the  Welsh  Mountains. 

The  township  is  traversed  from 
east  to  west,  centrally,  by  a  lime- 
stone ridge  that  rises  and  falls  in  an 
undulating  wave,  forming  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  township  a  bold,  treeless 
limestone  ridge  called  Maxwell's 
Hill."  North  the  land  slopes  to  the 
Little  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Con- 
estoga  River,  thence  rises  to  the  base 
of  the  Forest  Hills. 

South  the  trend  is  to  the  same  river, 
thence  upward  to  the  base  of  the 
Welsh  Mountains,  giving  to  the  land 
a  gently-rolling  appearance. 

The  soil  is  limestone,  ironstone  and 
red  shale,  the  first  named  predomin- 
ating. 

Looking  westward  from  Church- 
town,  situated  on  the  high  ridge,  the 
view  of  the  Conestoga  Valley  sur- 
passes imagination.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,  the  valley  presents  a  charm- 
ing landscape — the  winding  Conesto- 
ga, hamlets,  villages,  towns,  boroughs, 
farmhouses,  the  spires  of  distant 
churches,  the  Lebanon  hills,  outlines 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  appear  to  the 
enraptured  gaze,  as  a  great  stereop- 
ticon.  To  the  onlooker,  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  is  created  in  the  heart  that 
silently  makes  us  thankful  that  we 
are  in  life  and  able  to  behold  the  work 
of  our  Creator. 
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The  vale  of  Caslunere,  historic  as 
it  is;  the  dells  and  crags  of  Scotland, 
so  dear  to  the  Highlander;  the  shires 
of  old  England,  to  the  Briton,  none 
of  these  can  outclass  the  natural 
beauties  of  Caernanron — not  in  the 
opinion  of  one  whose  bosrhood  days 
were,  fortunately,  spent  in  this  his- 
toric land  of  promise. 

As  a  staunch  defender  of  Caemar- 
von,  it  is  but  natural  that,  with  par- 
donable pride,  I  should  champion  her 
right  to  be  in  the  foremost  rank,  not 
only  as  an  historic  vale,  but  as  a  land 
that  has  produced  iron  masters  of  the 
highest  character  and  success.  Con- 
gressmen, agriculturists  and  people 
who  have  been  in  the  past  and  are  in 
the  present,  English,  Mennonites, 
Amish,  a  bulwark  to  the  fame  of 
Caernarvon. 

The  Settlement. 

Forestalling  the  admonition  of  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  long  before  his  birth — 
"Young  Man,  Go  West" — the  emigrant 
as  soon  as  he  disembarked  from  the 
sailing  vessel  that  brought  him,  after 
a  tedious  voyage  across  the  stormy 
Atlantic,  and  his  feet  trod  the  soil  of 
a  new  world,  the  instinct  of  the  pio- 
neer turned  his  gaze  to  the  west- 
ward, and  with  firm  heart  and  fixed 
purpose  he  sought  to  find  a  location 
in  the  land  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
could  make  his  future  home.  The 
men  who  came  to  build  homes  on  the 
invitation  of  the  far  seeing  Quaker 
were  not  Cavaliers,  who  "spun  not, 
neither  did  they  toil,"  but  they  were 
God-fearing  men  of  personal  courage 
and  steadfast  purpose. 

For  such  men  as  these,  our  fore- 
fathers, let  us  be  thankful.  One  of 
these  hardy  men,  Gabriel  Davies  by 
name,  pushing  westward,  located,  by 
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a  propreitary  patent  from  John, 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  450  acres 
of  land  In  what  is  now  Eastern  Caer- 
narvon. 

The  patent  was  entered  on  record 
on  November  1,  1718,  in  Philadelphia, 
in  Patent  Book  A  A,  Volume  1,  page 
276.  On  this  land  a  saw  mill  was 
erected  during  1718,  and  later,  1721,  a 
grist  mill.  On  April  1,  1741,  part  of 
this  tract  was  deeded  to  John  Jen- 
kins by  Mr.  Davies,  the  deed  being 
acknowledged  before  Thomas  Ed- 
wards, one  of  His  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  and  who  was  afterwards 
Judge  Edwards,  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Court. 

In  1765  John  Jenkins  built  a  colon- 
ial mansion  on  the  land  purchased 
from  Gabriel  Davies,  standing  and  oc- 
cupied at  present,  using  for  joists  in 
the  cellar  of  the  house  part  of  the  old 
sawmill  erected  in  1718.  Through 
the  Gabriel  Davies  tract  flows  the 
Conestoga  River.  The  first  dam  in 
Caernarvon  was  built  to  supply  the 
saw  and  grist  mill.  This  was  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  Caernarvon. 
Others  followed.  January  10,  1733, 
John  Jenkins  negotiated  for  a  tract 
of  400  acres  of  land  westward  from 
the  Gabriel  Davies  land,  but  the  pat- 
ent was  not  executed  at  that  time. 
Nine  years  later  he  sold  the  tract  to 
Mr.  Branson,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
took  out  the  patent  on  December  28, 
1742,  and  who  erected  a  forge,  and, 
soon  after,  built  the  fine  old-time  man- 
sion known  as  Windsor.  The  iron 
business  was  started,and,  as  partners, 
three  Englishmen — Lynford  Lardner, 
Samuel  Flower  and  Richard  Hockley 
— were  associated. 

Mr.  Branson  sold  out  to  his  part- 
ners, who  continued  in  the  business 
for  thirty  years.    In  their  employ  as 
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a  clerk,  was  a  young  man,  David  Jan- 
klns  by  name,  of  Welsh  ancestry ,wlio 
was  the  great-£rreat-grand£ather  of  the 
writer  on  the  maternal  side.  In  1773, 
he  purchased  the  half-interest  of  the 
Company  for  £2500,  and,  later,  just 
prior  to  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill, 
the  remaining  half. 

No  doubt,  the  cloud  of  war  gather* 
ing  over  the  colonies,  and  vision  ot 
financial  disaster,  prompted  the  Eng' 
lish  owners,  as  loyal  subjects  of  the 
truculent  George  the  III.,  to  leave  the 
patriotic  land  of  Caernarvon.  Other 
tracts  of  land — the  lands  east  and 
west  of  Churchtown — were  now  rapid- 
ly taken  up,  and  we  find  the  name  of 
Gabriel  Daviee  attached  to  many  old' 
time  deeds.  In  1736  Morgan  John 
was  granted  a  patent  for  143  acres  of 
land  fronting  on  the  Great  Road,  the 
road  passing  through  Churchtown  and 
constructed  in  1724  to  the  "Bangor 
Churchtown."  This  farm  changed 
hands  four  times  since  1736,  being  m 
the  Jacob  Hertzler  family  and  de* 
scendants  for  eighty  years. 

But  to  return  to  David  Jenkins. 
After  his  full  purchase  of  the  Windsor 
estate,  he  continued  the  iron  business 
until  1800,  when  his  son,  Robert  Jenk« 
ine,  assumed  charge.  Dying  in  1848, 
his  son,  David  Jenkins,  carried  on 
the  business  until  1850,  when  the 
forge  property,  for  a  number  of  years 
until  1868,  was  continued  by  different 
persons,  the  last  being  Mr.  John  Ment- 
zer,  of  Pottstown. 

The  Jenkins  family,  from  David,  the 
first  single  proprietor  of  Windsor, 
from  1773  to  his  grandson,  David,  wh3 
died  1850,  was  one  which  not  only 
made  a  success  of  the  early  iron  busi- 
ness, but  as  an  intellectual  and  schol- 
arly family  left  its  impress  on  suc' 
ceeding  generations.    David  Jenkins, 
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the  elder,  had  three  sons,  Darkl,  Jr., 
William  and  Robert.  David  became  a 
farmer.  William  was  a  prominent 
lawyer  ot  Lancaster,  at  one  time,  for 
fourteen  years,  president  of  the  Farm- 
ers' (now  Trust  Company)  Bank,  and 
who  buiH  ''Wheatland,"  the  residence 
in  after  years  of  James  Buchanan,  the 
fifteenth  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Robert  Jenkins, the  iron-master,  was 
of  scholarly  attainments  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school.  The  writer 
has  in  his  possession  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment in  1651,  and  aon  a  blank  page  is 
written  these  words:  "Mark  well  your 
steps  and  tread  the  paths  of  virtue." 
Robert  Jenkins,  Nassau  Hall,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  March  31,  1795. 

The  Windsor  iron  works  was  a  com- 
munity of  interest.  A  fatherly  inter- 
est in  everything  tending  to  uplift 
was  manifested  in  the  treatment  of 
the  employes.  They  were,  in  turn, 
faithful  to  the  core.  They  could  ap- 
proach their  employer  with  the  free- 
dom of  man  to  man.  No  strikes, 
unions,  or  other  annoyances,  now  so 
prevalent,  disturbed  the  proprietor. 
The  forgemen,  colliers,  wood  chop- 
pers, farm  hands, one  and  all,  received 
from  Mr.  Jenkins  most  generous 
treatment  in  their  business  relations. 
The  employes  recived  liberal  wages, 
and,  in  turn,  were  grateful  and  faith- 
ful in  their  work. 

Many  families  of  workmen,  from 
father  to  son,remained  with  the  Wind- 
sor forge  to  the  end.  The  Bppihimers, 
Silknitters,  Johnsons,  Wilhours,  and 
many  others,  are  now  gone,  none  of 
the  name  residing  in  the  vicinity.  One 
particular  man — Louis  Hyer,  an  em- 
ploye between  1780  and  1796 — ^was 
said  to  be  the  grandfather  of  "Tom 
Hyer,"  a  celebrated  prizefighter  of 
the  fifties. 
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The  Windsor  mansion  was  as  wel- 
come  a  resting  place  for  the  travel- 
ing circuit  rider  or  any  clergsrman  as 
an  oasis  in  the  desert  to  the  weary 
and  heavy-laden  caravan.  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins was  a  woman  of  noble  impulse, 
a  strict  Presbyterian,  deeply  religious. 
It  was  her  delight  to  extend  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  mansion  to  the  relig- 
ious representatives  of  all  denomina- 
tions. As  a  mLstress,  her  courteous 
treatment  of  her  servants,  and  her 
solicitude  for  their  welfare,  stamped 
her  as  a  lady  not  only  by  birth  and 
surrounding,  but  by  precept. 

Not  many  years  ago  I  met  an  aged 
woman  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
this  State.  Her  general  appearance 
showed  a  strong  likeness  to  the  fam- 
ily, especially  to  one  of  the  male  mem- 
bers, whom  I  remembered  very  well 
in  my  boyhood  days.  In  the  course 
of  conversation  she  remarked  that  she 
was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county,  and 
further  inquiry  led  to  the  fact  that 
at  one  time  she  lived  at  Windsor  Man- 
sion, wlien  it  was  in  its  bloom,  and 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  relate, 
and  express  in  grateful  words,  her  ad- 
miration for  Mrs.  Jenkins  as  being 
a  Just  mistress. 

Of  the  daughters  of  Robert  Jenkins 
and  Catherine  Carmichael,  all  mar- 
ried distinguished  men.  The  late  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  NeVin,  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  J(^n 
Wilberforce  Nevin,  late  president  of 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  was 
born  at  Windsor.  Her  children  are 
well  and  favorably  known,  not  onl)^ 
in  literature,  but  in  the  arte.  Miss 
Blanche  Nevin,  her  daughter,  the 
sculptreee,  now  owns  and  occupies 
the  mansion  of  her  forefathers  (a  por- 
tion of  the  Windsor  farm  being  in* 
eluded).  The  remainder  of  the  farm, 
of  some  550  acres,  is  (with  two  ex- 
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ceptions)  owned  by  descendants  of 
the  family. 

Mr.  Robert  Jenkins  accumulated  a 
liberal  fortune  in  the  iron  business, 
his  landed  possessions  being  4,000 
acres.  As  a  business  man  and  a  pub- 
lie-spirited  citizen,  he  served  the 
county  as  Congressman  from  1807  to 
1811.  In  his  day  and  generation  his 
life  was  well  spent,  and  his  memory 
one  of  a  Just  man. 

To  return  to  the  old  forge.  Lynd- 
ford  Lardner  must  have  rebuilt  the 
forge,  as  over  the  doorway  of  the 
lower  Windsor  forge  was  placed  a 
stone  marked  "L.  Lardner,  1763."  The 
exact  spot  where  the  Branson  forge 
stood  is  known  only  by  conjecture,  as 
the  remains  of  an  old  dam  breast  in 
Upper  Windsor  dam  indicates  its  use 
for  the  first  forge  erected  about  1743, 
and  nearer  the  mansion.  One  huu' 
dred  and  twenty-five  years  rolled  by 
and  an  evil  day  came  upon  the  Old 
Windsor  Forge  (lower).  About  seven 
years  after  it  had  ceased  operation 
forever,  on  a  calm  day  in  May,  1875, 
a  rumbling  noise  was  heard,  and  a 
great  cloud  of  dust  arose  in  the  di- 
rection of  Lower  Windsor.  The  an- 
cient iron  works,  that  had  started  in 
manufacturing  charcoal  iron  in  Colon- 
ial times,  under  the  rule  of  a  King, 
had  prospered  and  created  wealth  for 
its  owners  under  a  republic,  and  the 
rule  of  Presidents  from  Washington, 
the  founder  of  the  Republic,  to  Lin- 
coln, the  victor,  for  its  preservation, 
lay  prone  upon  earth — ^the  walls,  root 
and  chimneys  all  in  a  mass  of  wreck. 

It  had  served  its  purpose  well — the 
end  had  come — true,  it  lives  now  in 
memory. 

The  stone  over  the  doorway,  for- 
tunately, was  not  broken,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  comer  stones  in  the  north- 
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east   comer   of   the   Upper   Windsor 
bam. 

Pool  Forge. 

About  the  year  1770  James  Old,  who 
worked  at  Lower  Windsor  during  the 
occupancy  by  the  English  Company, 
and  who  was  a  man  of  business  abil- 
ity, purchased  a  tract  of  land  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  west  of  Wind- 
sor, along  the  Conestoga,  and  erect- 
ed thereon  a  forge.  Pool  Forge  by 
name.  He  prospered,  and  on  July  13, 
1795,  he  sold  the  forge  and  farm  of 
783  acres  to  his  son,  Davis  Old. 

However,  a  new  star  appeared  in 
the  iron  industry  of  Caernarvon,  who. 
in  his  day,  was  the  most  successful 
iron  manufacturer  and  the  largest 
land  owner  of  valuable  farms  and 
woodland  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1830,  that  ever  graced  the  iron  busi- 
ness of  Lancaster  county,  a  veritable 
Carnegie  of  his  day  and  generation. 

This  man  was  Cyrus  Jacobs.  Born 
in  1760,  dying  in  1830.  In  his  business 
life  of  probably  forty -two  years  he 
amassed  a  fortune  in  that  time  that 
was  colossal,  and,  had  his  descend- 
ants handled  this  vast  estate  with 
the  same  keen  Judgment  and  busi- 
ness ability  as  he  displayed  in  acquir- 
ing it,  a  Vanderbilt  fortune  would 
have  resulted. 

When  we  take  into  consideration 
that  Mr.  Jacobs  owned  no  iron  ore 
mines,  no  furnace  to  produce  pig  iron, 
but  made  his  fortune  in  buying  pig 
iron,  hauling  it  twenty  miles  to  his 
forges,  there  converting  it  into  char- 
coal blooms  and  bar  iron,  then  haul- 
ing it  to  Philadelphia,  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant, we  feel  that  as  an  early  charcoal 
iron  master  he  stood  alone,  a  tower 
of  business  ability  and  financial  in- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  a  son  of  Richards 
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Jacobs,  bom  near  Perklomen,  Chester 
county.       He  came  to  Pool  Forge  a 
young  man  unversed  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness.   Endowed  with  a  keen,  percept- 
ive mind  and  business  ability  of  the 
highest  type,  his  active  mind  and  far- 
seeing  Judgment  led  him  to  anticipate 
a  great  future  in  the  iron  trade.    His 
employer,  James  Old,  he  served  faith- 
fully a  number  of  years,  and,  having 
married  Mr.  Old's  daughter,  Margaret, 
purchased,  in  the  fall  of  1789,  when 
he  was   twenty-eight     years  of  age, 
what  was  known     as  the     Edwards 
farm,  patented  to  Thomas   Edwards 
on  various  dates  from  April  3, 1785,  to 
September  21,  1745,  recorded  in  Pat- 
ent Book  A,  Vol.  7,  page  149,  and  in 
Book  A,  Vol.  12,  page  359.       When 
Mr.  Jacobs  bought  the  tract  from  the 
administrators  of  David  Morgan,  who 
then  owned  the  farm,  it  contained  285 
acres.    Mr.  Jacobs  at  once  began  the 
construction  of  a  dam  and  erection  of 
a  forge.    The  breast  of  the  dam  was 
made   so     high   that     it  caused  the 
waters  to  encroach  on  his  neighbOTS' 
lands,    compelling   him    to    purchase 
nine  additional  tracts  of  land   before 
he  had  a  clear  title  to  the  water  right 
and  power,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  best  on  the  Gonestoga  River.  The 
forge  had  two  hammers,  enabling  the 
owner  to  turn  out  as  much  iron  in 
one  day  as  Windsor  and  Pool  forges 
could  do  in  two  days.    In  1795  Mr. 
Jacobs   built   the      splendid     Spring 
Qrove  mansion,  fronting  south  on  the 
Gonestoga,  of  Golonial  type,  stone  in 
construction,  60  by  40  feet,  containing 
thirty^wo  rooms,  finished  in  keeping 
with  the  estate  he  owned.       As  it 
stands  to-day,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
old-time  mansions  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty. 
In  its  palmy  days  the  surroundings 
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savored  of  the  residence  of  an  English 
squire.  The  garden  surrounded  by 
a  stone  wall,  the  garden  beds  edged 
with  box  wood,  old-time  flowers  and 
rose  bushes  in  fragrant  abundance, 
the  yard  terraced  to  the  race  that  led 
from  the  forge  dam,  great  trees,  espe- 
cially noted  two  giant  pines  in  front 
of  the  house,  a  great  porch  the  entire 
length  of  the  house,  carved  and  finish- 
ed by  old-time  master  house  builders, 
made  Spring  Orove  a  miniature  king- 
dom. 

How  many  hallowed  memories  clus- 
tered around  this  mansion!  How 
many  changes  have  occurred  since 
the  first  occupancy!  From  happy  re- 
collections to  sad  reflections. 

It  was  in  this  mansion  that  the  late 
Bishop  Potter  wedded  Miss  Eliza  Ja- 
cobs, the  granddaughter  of  Cyrus  Ja- 
cobs, and  Miss  Eliza  M.  Jacobs,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Jacobs,  was  joined  in 
wedlock  with  Moulton  Rogers,  Esq., 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Tears  passed  by,  wealth  accumu- 
lated under  the  untiring  industry  of 
the  owner.  In  1799,  May  2,  Mr.  Jacobs 
purchased  Pool  Forge  and  its  783  acre 
farm  from  Davis  Old,  his  brother-in- 
law,  for  £10,000,  and  started  the  forge 
with  double  hammers. 

There  was  an  old  saying  that 
"everything  he  touched  turned  into 
gold."  However,  it  was  not  the  magic 
wand  of  a  sorcerer,  but  the  ability, 
good  judgment,  and  strict  attention  to 
his  business  propositions  that  caused 
this  stream  of  gold  to  flow  into  his 
coffers.  His  forges,  the  fires  always 
glowing,  the  heavy  hammers  pounding 
away,  whether  the  demand  for  iron 
was  urgent  or  slow,  placed  him  in  the 
position  of  being  fully  prepared  at  all 
times  to  supply  the  market  on  a  quick 
demand. 
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Windsor,  Pool  and  Spring  Orove 
forges  secured  their  charcoal  pig 
iron  from  Elizabeth  furnace,  in  Eliza- 
beth township,  Warwick,  In  Chester 
county,  Joanna,  in  Berks,  and  Hope- 
well in  Crester  county. 

For  some  reason  no  furnaces  were 
ever  erected  on  the  Conestoga  River 
east  of  Lancaster.  Though  undis- 
covered until  late  in  the  fifties,  large 
bodies  of  iron  ore  existed  in 
Caernarvon. 

The  Evans  Mine,  of  Beartown,  Oar- 
man,  Shirk's  and  many  smaUer  mines 
southeast  of  Churchtown  have  been 
worked,  the  output  going  to  furnaces 
at  Birdsboro  and  Joanna  in  Berks 
county.  The  great  expense  incurred 
in  getting  the  ore  to  the  surface 
caused  the  final  abandonment  of  these 
sources  of  supply  in  1878. 

Of  Mr.  Jacobs'  immediate  family — 
fourteen  children — ^the  majority  died 
in  early  life.  Samuel  O.  Jacobs,  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  inherited  by 
will  the  Spring  Grove  estate.  He 
gave  promise  of  a  useful  life,  but  died 
when  comparatively  young,  1836,  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  his 
son,  William  Boyd  Jacobs,  inheriting 
the  estate.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College,  a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  In  1866  he  sold  the  farm 
and  forge  to  Peter  Zimmerman,  and 
thus,  after  an  uninterrupted  prosper^ 
ity  for  three-fourths  of  a  century,  the 
finest  estate  in  Lancaster  county 
passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Jacobs 
family  for  all  time.  The  old-time 
garden,  the  terraced  lawn,  the  great 
pine  trees,  all  have  been  obliterated. 
Ten  farms  have  been  created  out  of 
the  almost  six  hundred  acres  owned 
by  the  elder  Mr.  Jacobs  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  The  whirligig  of  time 
spares  neither  estate  nor  individual. 
Original  Spring  Grove  now  contains 
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sixty-six  acres  with  the  old-time 
mansion. 

In  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Jacobs' 
life  he  resided  at  White  Hall,  half  a 
mile  north  of  Churchtown.  He  was 
living  there  in  1820,  as  I  have  read  a 
letter  (through  the  courtesy  of  one  of 
his  descendants)  written  him  by 
James  Buchanan,  then  a  prominent 
Lancaster  attorney,  relating  to  the 
contemplated  purchase  of  some  prop- 
erty. Mr.  Jacobs  expired  very  sud- 
denly in  May,  1830,  at  White  Hall. 
His  will,  made  in  1829,  shows  the  com- 
prehensive intelligence  this  remark- 
able man  had  in  executing  it.  In  de- 
tail he  describes  himself  as  "Iron 
Master  and  Farmer."  In  both  he  was 
a  remarkable  success.  As  a  farmer 
he  owned  in  farms  alone  Spring 
Orove  farm  and  forge.  Pool  farm  and 
forge,  Federal  Hall,  White  Hall, 
Hampden,  the  Cljaner  farm  in  Berks 
county,  mills,  houses,  etc.  His  landed 
possessions  totaled  9,000  acres,  farms 
and  woodlands.  His  personal  property 
represented  a  value  of  over  |282,000. 
His  farms  all  contained,  on  an  average, 
hundreds  of  acres.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  his  great  grandson,  Mr. 
John  H.  Jacobs,  of  Churchtown,  I  am 
enabled  to  place  before  you  his  will 
and  an  inventory  of  his  persona  I 
estate. 

Robert  Jenkins,  Cyrus  Jacobs,  as 
Lancaster  countains,  we  can  look  upon 
the  history  of  their  lives,  neighbors, 
the  men  of  the  forges,  the  colliers  and 
wood  choppers. 

The  late  Qeneral  H.  Bentley 
Jacobs,  the  grandson  of  Cyrus  JacobB, 
married  Miss  Catharine  Jenkins, 
daughter  of  Robert  Jenkins,  of  Wind- 
sor, a  man  of  fine,  gentlemanly  mien 
and  had  friends  amongst  all  Classen. 
nnfortunately,the  liberality  and  kindly 
generosity  of  these  people  did  not  tend 
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to  conserve  the  great  fortune  of  their 
dlBtinguishecl  ancestor. 

Traditione. 

As  the  iyy  clings  to  ruined  and  de- 
serted mansions,  so  do  traditions  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  history  of  old- 
time  iron  families. 

A  tradition  can  only  be  one  of  two 
things.  It  is  either  derogatory,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  harmlessly  Jocular. 
Traditions  have  there  been  in  old 
Caernarvon.  Some,  I  regret  to  say, 
derogatory,  others,  harmless.  To  re- 
fer to  them  in  this  paper  would  be 
very  ungenerous  indeed.  "Let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead." 

Of  Mr.  Jacobs'  grandchildren,  Cyrus 
Jr.,  started  for  California  as  a  forty- 
niner.  Whilst  going  by  steamboat  to 
St.  Joe,  Missouri,  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  he  attempted  to  draw  some 
water  for  his  horse.  Losing  his 
balance,  he  plunged  overboard,  his 
body  never  being  recovered.  He  was 
the  son  of  Samuel  O.  Jacobs,  and 
brother  of  William  Boyd  Jacobs,  the 
last  owner  of  historic  Spring  Orove. 

The  Episcopal  Church  in  Caernarvon. 

In  1730  tae  first  church  (Episcopal) 
was  erected.  The  settlers  at  that 
time  were  English  and  Welsh  and  ad- 
hered to  the  Church  of  ESngland. 

The  old  Bangor  Church  record  re- 
cites thus:  "They  (the  settlers)  found 
no  place  would  be  agreeable  to  them 
without  the  public  WOTship  of  God, 
and  unanimously  and  cordially  agreed, 
according  to  their  worldy  posses- 
sions, to  build  a  church  of  square 
logs  and  name  It  Bangor,  after  a  dio- 
cese of  that  name  in  Wales  in  old 
England.  The  names  of  the  members 
who  contributed  to  and  built  the 
church  are  as  follows: 
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Thomas  Williams,  Phillip  Davies, 
George  Huttoon,      Reese  Davies 
Nathan  EiVaiis,        Thomas  Morgan, 
Morgan  John,  Gabriel  Davies, 

John  Bowers,  Hugh  Davies, 

Nicholas  Huttson,  David  Davies. 
E]vans  Hughes,         John  Davies, 
Zaccheus  Davies,     Morgan  EiVans, 
Geo.  Hutt&on,  Sr.,  Charles  Huttson, 
Edward  Nicholas,  Thomas  Nicholas, 
John  Davies. 

The  jftrst  pastor  was  Rev.  Griffith 
Hughes. 

In  1764  a  new  stone  church  was 
built  and  Nathan  Evans  contributed 
£100,  a  liberal  gift  for  that  age.  The 
third  church  was  built  probably  after 
the  War  of  1812,  but  I  have  been  un- 
able to  find  an  account  of  the  exact 
year.  The  church  was  remodeled  in 
1879,  being  Gothic  in  style. 

The  stone  work  in  the  front  of  this 
church  is  a  fine  example  of  the  work- 
manship of  the  old-time  masons,  and 
the  white  and  red  sandstone  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  very  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  church 
wall  are  a  number  of  honeycombed 
stone  with  the  names  of  the  donors  of 
the  original  church  carved  thereon. 
The  graveyard  surrounding  thechurch 
contains  some  ancient  tombs  and 
gravestones.  The  oldest  is  marked 
in  memory  of  Mary  EdwardB,  who 
died  June,  1741,  aged  three  years.  In 
the  southeast  corner  are  buried  many 
of  the  Jacobs  family,  including  the 
progenitor  of  their  family,  Cyrus  Ja- 
cobs; early  members  of  the  Jenkins 
family;  Lieut.  Col.  Jonathan  Jones, 
of  the  Seventy-second  Regiment  of 
the  line,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  Conti- 
nental army;  Owen  Thomas,  who 
died  in  1830,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution;      Leonard      Garman,      a 
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Revolutionary  wagonmaster.  The 
old  church  book  contains  many  quaint 
entries  on  different  subjects.  On  Oc< 
tober  12,  1811,  a  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration of  BangcHT  was  held  to  settle 
a  misunderstanding  between  the 
teacher  of  the  parish  school  and  the 
committee.  It  was  settled  by  the 
pedagogue  being  cdlowed  to  h<^d  his 
position.  May  2,  1814,  Edward  Dayies, 
church  warden,  for  the  church,  inyeet- 
ed  in  the  stock  of  the  Union  Bank  of 
Lancaster,  |260,  five  shares  at  |60 
per  share.  The  above  bank  not  going 
into  operation,  the  |250  was  returned 
to  the  church  with  |4.00  interest. 

Not  a  word  is  mentioned  in  the 
record  book  of  the  Revolution.  Rev. 
Thomas  Barton,  being  rector  and  a 
Loyalist,  could  not  refuse  to  invoke 
divine  blessing  upon  George  the 
Third.  This  certainly  provoked  the 
liberty-loving  parishioners,  and  the 
reverend  gentleman  resigned.  Wheth- 
er the  Pequea  (Compassville)  P.  E. 
Church  have  written  proofs  to  claim 
erection  of  their  church  prior  to  1730 
or  not  I  do  not  know.  The  congrega- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  small  number. 
The  old  church  is  still  in  a  fine  con- 
dition. A  number  of  years  ago,  on 
the  death  in  Vermont  of  Mr.  William 
Boyd  Jacobs,  he  left  by  will  16,000,  to 
be  held  In  trust  for  the  use  of  the 
church.  He  had  been  a  consistent 
member  of  the  church  until  he  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  his  boyhood 
and  manhood  days  in  1867. 

A  visit  to  this  church  and  a  stroll 
through  the  churchyard,where  sleep 
the  forefathers  who  in  life  performed 
the  duties  laid  down  before  them  In 
their  various  walks  of  life,  from  the 
wealthy  to  those  of  more  humble  sta- 
tion,recalls  In  part  the  words  ot  Qray: 
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"Each  In  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid 
The    rude    forefathers    of    the    hamlet 

sleep. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,   or  the  echo- 

inss  horn 
No   more  shall   rouse   them   from   their 

lowly   bed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The    boast    of    heraldry,    the    pomp    of 

power 
And   all    that   beauty,    all    that   wealth 

e'er  grave 
Await  alike   th'    inevitable   hour, 
The    paths    of    £rlory    lead    but    to    the 

grave 

•  •  •  •  • 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust. 
Back   to   its   mansion   call    the   fleetingr 

breath? 
Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent 

dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of 

death?" 

The  Methodist  congregation  was 
formed  in  the  thirties.  A  great  many 
lot  the  employes  of  the  forges  were 
strict  adherents  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  devout  churchmen.  The 
congregation  is  the  strongest  in  the 
town. 

In  1844  a  Presbyterian  Church  was 
built»  being  liberally  aided  by  the 
family  of  Mr.  Robert  Jenkins.  In  the 
^aveyard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  are 
interred  and  a  number  of  their  chil- 
dren and  descendants.  I  regret  to 
note  that  the  congregation  is  practi- 
cally nil. 

The  Mills. 

The  first  desire  of  the  early  set- 
tlers and  the  cry  for  bread  led  to  the 
t>rompt  building  of  a  mill,  this  neces- 
sary adjunct  of  the  settlement  to  pro- 
duce the  '*s)ta«f  of  life." 

Qabriel  Davis  was,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  first  to  build  a  grist  mill. 
In  1750  John  Jenkins  erected  a  mill 
(and  in  1816  George  Jenkins  erected  a 
new  mill  on  the  site  of  the  old  mill. 
It  is  still  in  use,  and  is  known  as 
Hertzler's  mill,  owned  by  John  Z. 
Hertzler.  It  is  situated  a  mile  and  a 
half  southeast  of  Churchtown,  on  the 
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original  Gabriel  Davles  tract.  In  1742 
a  tract  of  land  west  of  Churchtown 
was  deeded  to  Jacob  Light  by  John 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn.  On  this 
land,  about  1750,  Mr.  Light  built  two 
mills,  one,  now  known  as  Caernarvon 
Mill,  owned  by  S.  D.  Martin,  the 
other  known  as  McCormick's,  later 
as  Tohn's  mill,  now  owned  by  Henry 
S.  Martin. 

The   Roads. 

The  earliest  record  in  the  townsblp 
book  has  this  as  the  first  entry,  on 
November  13,  1763:  "By  cutting  a 
road  from  old  Lewis  home  to  John 
Jenkins'  mill  and  from  John  Jenkins* 
mill  to  the  top  of  the  Welsh  Moun- 
tains £5,5s,9d."  "November  21,  1763 
— By  mending  the  great  road  from 
Stony  Bank  to  John  Yoder's  fence  at 
Maxwell's  Hill,   £l,7s,9d." 

The  great  road  was  the  King's  high- 
way, and  extended  to  Chester  Valley 
from  Lancaster.  A  curious  entry  in 
the  old  book  is  as  follows:  "List  of 
servants  May  8,  1773 — ^Line  Servants 
to  David  Jenkins — Mulatto  Maud.  Mu- 
latto Qeorge,  indentured  until  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  September  14,  1780.  Mu- 
latto Poll  the  same." 
In  1819  a  road  was  built  south  and 
southwest  from  Churchtown  that  in- 
tersected the  road  leading  from  Pool 
Forge  to  the  top  of  the  Welsh  Moun- 
tains at  Sandy  Hollow. 

Persons  of  Note. 

Among  the  many  notable  persons 
who  have  graced  the  neighborhood 
with  their  citizenship  In  the  past,  and 
they  are  legion,  one  in  particular  of 
national  naval  fame  passed  his  last 
days  near  Churchtown.. 

This  man  was  Commodore  Elliott, 
of  the  United  States  navy.  As  Cap- 
tain of  the  sloop  of  war  Niagara,  at 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  it  was  his  ves- 
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sex  that  decided  the  fate  of  that  en- 
gagement. The  flagship  Lawrence  a 
wreck.  Commodore  Perry  shifted  his 
flag  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  fire  to  the 
Niagara^and,  sailing  through  the  Brit- 
ish squadron,  firing  broadsides  right 
and  left,  compelled  the  Union  Jack  to 
be  lowered  in  token  of  surrender.  In 
after  years  Captain,  then  Commodore, 
Elliott  commanded  the  frigate  Consti- 
tution on  a  cruise  of  three  years 
around  the  world. 

After  retiring,  the  Commodore  re- 
sided with  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Thomas 
Jacobs,  at  Hampton  farm,  one^alf 
mile  north  of  Churchtown.  Like  all 
the  old  sea  fighters  of  the  day  of  wide- 
spreading  canvas,  he  had  the  peppery 
temper  that  was  necessary  in  their 
maintaining  order  on  board  ship  in 
the  old  days  of  the  United  States 
navy. 

Being  somewhat  disabled,  he  was 
on  one  occasion  carried  out  to  his 
carriage.  He  remarked  to  those 
around:  "Tou  had  better  get  a  band 
and  have  them  play  the  dead  march 
from  Saul."  The  Commodore  died  in 
1845. 

In  the  "thirties"  Martin  Bickham, 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  purchased 
three  farms  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Churchtown — the  Owen  Thomas  farm, 
Federal  Hall  farm  and  the  Qeorge 
Jenkins  farm,  near  Hertzler's  Mill. 
The  latter  farm  is  now  owned  by 
Count  DuPont,  of  Paris,  France,  and 
tenanted  by  Mr.  Martin  Bickham,  the 
grandson  of  Martin  Bickham. 

Though  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
Mr.  Bickham  was  an  American  citi- 
zen, and  for  a  number  of  years,  from 
1816,  United  States  Consul  to  the 
Isle  of  Mauritus. 

He  married  a  French  lady  of  noble 
birth  while  residing  in  Mauritus,  and 
his  only  cSiild,  the  late  Stephen  Girard 
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Bickham,  of  Caemarvon,  was  bom  on 
that  island. 

Mr.  Bickham  was  for  many  years 
confidential  agent  of  Stephen  Girard, 
the  philanthropist,  merchant  prince, 
and  the  founder  of  Girard  College. 

The  late  James  McCaa,  of  Church- 
town,  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  hav- 
ing first  seen  the  light  of  day  in  Dum- 
freeshire,  Scotland. 

Coming  to  America  as  a  small  boy, 
he  finally  located  in  Caernarvon  town- 
ship, afterwards  removing  to  Church- 
town. 

Having  Scotch  persistence  and  a 
well-balanced  mind,  he  succeeded  in 
life. 

His  business  ability  was  such  that 
he  settled  many  estates,  and  was  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  Windsor  es- 
tate when  the  final  settlement  of  the 
heirs  occurred. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  in  Caernarvon.  As  a  stu- 
dent of  Bums,  with  his  pronounced 
Scotch  accent,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  him  read  "The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night"  and  "Highland  Mary." 

Edward  Davies,  a  descendant  of 
a  grandson  of  Cyrus  Jacobs,  Esq.,  the 
ironmaster. 

In  1838  Mr.  Jacobs,  on  a  tract  of 
land  one-half  mile  west  of  Church- 
town,  which  consisted  of  146  acres, 
erected  a  Colonial  mansion,  and 
christened  the  farm  "Ashland,"  in 
honor  of  Henry  Clay,  "The  Mill  Boy 
of  the  Slashes,"  whose  Kentucky 
home,  "Ashland,"  was  the  residence 
of  the  distinguished  Compromiser. 

The  era  in  which  these  people  lived, 
like  themselves,  has  passed  forever. 
No  more  the  old-time  mansions  will 
resound  with  the  gaieties  of  the  past 
days.  The  descendants  of  the  early 
settlers,  like  birds  from  the  nest,  are 
scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
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A  new  regime  has  appeared,  genera- 
tions have  changed,  and  the  once-fa- 
mous neighborhood  surrounding 
Ghurchtown  has  conformed  to  the  ex- 
isting conditions. 

A  Word  on  Churchtown. 

This  Tillage,  founded  prior  to  1730, 
is  situated  almost  in  the  center  of 
the  township,  on  the  high  ridge.  In 
the  days  of  the  forges  it  was  a  busy 
hive  of  industry.  Tailors,  shoemakers, 
hatmakers,  cabinet  and  chairmakers, 
harness  shops,  blacksmiths,  Conestoga 
wagon  builders  and  nearby  fulling 
mills  gave  employment  to  many  per- 
sons, and  an  air  of  prosperity  was 
evident  to  the  traveler. 

The  Pennsylvania  Gazeteer  of  1798 
thus  describes  the  town  at  that  date: 
"A  post  town  in  Caernarvon  township, 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  distant  twenty 
miles  from  Lancaster,  east  by  north, 
an1  east  by  south  from  Philadelphia 
fifty  miles.  In  the  environs  are  two 
charcoal  forges  producing  450  tons 
of  bar  iron  annually."  This  was  in 
the  days  of  candles  and  fat  lamps. 

Now  the  village  can  boast  not  of 
numerous  small  industrtes,  but  of 
electric  lights,  both  for  dwellings  and 
streets. 

With  good  schools,  industrious  peo- 
ple and  pleasant  surroundings  Church- 
town  is  still  on  the  map  and  may  it 
remain  so  as  long  as  the  sun  shines. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  thank  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  of  Caemanron  for 
very  material  assistance  rendered  in 
securing  for  me  information  from  old 
deeds  and  correct  local  history  of  the 
past  days  of  Caernarvon:  Messrs. 
John  Z.  Hertzler,  W.  J.  McCaa,  John 
H.  Jacobs  and  Henry  S.  Martin,  and 
to  Mr.  M.  J.  Weaver  (surveyor).  New 
Holland,  Pa.,  for  information  concern- 
ing the  titles  to  Spring  Orove  estate. 


limiTSS  OF  liRCH  lEETIIG. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  March  6,  1914. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society  was  held  this  evening  in  the 
regular  session  hall.  The  President, 
Mr.  George  Steinman,  presided.  Miss 
Martha  B.  Clark  filled  the  secretary's 
place. 

The  librarian,  Miss  Bausman,  pre- 
sented the  following  report: 

Bound  Volumes — New  York  His- 
torical Society,  1910-1911;  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission,  1913. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — Ger- 
man-American Annals,  two  numbers; 
Cambridge  Historical  Society,  VoL 
VII;  Lebanon  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, Vol.  VI,  No.  6;  North  Carolina 
Historical  Society,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  1; 
Linden  Hall  Echo;  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library,  28th  annual  report;  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library,  Bulletin;  Bulletin 
of  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh;  Bul- 
letin of  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library, 
two  numbers;  Bulletin  of  New  York 
Public  Library. 

Special  Donations — ^Volume  of  Jour- 
nal of  American  Folk-Lore,  from  A. 
K.  Hostetter;  number  of  Society's 
pamphlets,  from  M.  T.  Ganrln;  the 
Constitution  of  the  Lancaster  Con- 
servatory of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  City  Lyceum,  1839,  from  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Parry;  autograph  picture  of  R.  P. 
Bland,  from  F.  R.  DifTenderffer; 
"The  Founder's  Return,"  from  Wm. 
Riddle;  "Legend  of  Wall  Street,"  by 
Ezra  Lambom,  "Practical  Teacher," 
by  Ezra  Lamborn,  from  J.  Aldus  Herr; 
"Travels  In  Pennsylvania,"  by  Gott- 
leib  Mittenberger,  from  L.  B.  Herr. 
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The  names  of  the  following  were 
proposed  for  membership:  Hugh  Mc- 
Allister North,  Jr.,  of  Columbia;  Dr. 
Martin  Ringwalt,  of  Rohrerstown; 
Dr.  Newton  E.  Bitzer,  236  West  Chest- 
nut street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Owen  Chahoon,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  was  elected  to  member- 
ship. 

A  letter  from  William  Vincent 
Byars,  of  St.  Louis,  addressed  to  the 
Society,  was  read.  It  conveyed  a 
word  of  congratulation  on  the  excel- 
lent work  our  organization  has  been 
doing  along  historical  lines,  and 
holding  us  as  a  model  which  could 
be  imitated  in  every  county.  Mr. 
Byars  has  been  doing  research  work 
in  Lancaster  county,  and  he  found 
our  library  of  great  assistance  to  him. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read 
by  Dr.  J.  B.  Lincoln,  who  had  as  his 
subject  "The  Story  of  Caernarvon." 
The  essay  was  one  of  rare  value  from 
an  historical  standpoint,  and  it  proved 
most  entertaining.  There  was  quite 
a  discusison  following  the  reading. 
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WINDOW  TAX  AND  FRIES 
TREASON  TRIAL. 


More  than  fifty  years  before  the 
treason  trials  growing  out  of  the 
Christiana  Rlot«  a  notable  case,  in- 
volYing  the  same  high  crime,  arose 
among  the  Pennsylvania  Germans  in 
Bucks,  Northampton  and  Berks  coun- 
ties. It  originated  in  the  opposition 
of  this  conserratiTe  class  of  citizens 
to  the  Federal  law  imposing  a  house 
tax.  The  character  of  the  tax  was 
scarcely  more  offensive  than  the  pre- 
scribed methods  of  administering  the 
law.  That  involved  the  appointment 
of  assessors,  who  invaded  the  sacred 
hcmies  of  these  peace-loving  and  do- 
mestic people,  measured  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  it  was  regarded  and 
resented  as  a  gross  imposition.  More- 
over ,the  Pennsylvania-Qermans  of  that 
section  were  intensely  anti-Federal  in 
their  political  feelings.  A  leader 
among  them  was  John  Fries,  who  or- 
ganized hostile  public  meetings  and 
made  violent  demonstrations  and 
threatened  to  encourage  armed  resist- 
ance to  the  tax.  He  and  his  follow- 
ers paraded  the  public  highways, 
armed,  and  with  banners  and  music, 
denouncing  Congress  and  Govern- 
ment, brow-beating  the  tax  officials 
and  otherwise  signally  offending  the 
powers  at  Washington.  They  had  Fries 
and  his  followers  arrested  for  trea- 
son, and  Justice  Ireland,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States, 
tried  the  cases.  The  first  resulted  in 
the  finding  of  FYles  guilty  of  treason. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and. 
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although  he  got  a  new  trial,  he  was 
again  tried,  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  President  John 
Adams  pardoned  him,  because  it  was 
feared  that  his  execution  would  cre- 
ate a  physical  and  political  revolu- 
tion. 

An  echo  of  this  trial  has  reached 
me  in  an  interesting  original  docu- 
ment which  I  herewith  submit  and 
present  to  the  Society.  As  in  the 
Christiana  Riot  cases,  the  net  of  jus- 
tice gathered  in  a  great  swarm  of 
little  fish,  and  many  of  Fries'  neigh- 
bors were  taken  to  Philadelphia,  im- 
prisoned, and,  though  finally  acquit- 
ted, were  subjected  to  expense,  dis- 
comfort and  even  extreme  hardship. 
Three  of  these  from  Macungie  town- 
ship, Northampton  county,  subse- 
quently addressed  this  letter  to  the 
then  President,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
from  whose  democracy  they  had 
hopes  of  obtaining  relief.  The  paper 
itself  was  evidently  sent,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Frederick  Conrad,a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  translated  it  and 
presented  the  original  and  translation 
to  President  Jefferson.  The  endorse- 
ment on  the  translation,  "Kline-Sheaf- 
fer,  Feb.  6/06,  received  Feb.  26,"  is 
in  President  Jefferson's  own  hand- 
writing. The  translation  of  the  paper 
follows : 

To    His    Excellency,  Thomas    Jeffer- 
son, President  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 
We,  the     subscribing     petitioners, 
humbly  address  you,  in  our  own  sim- 
ple language     with  filial  confidence, 
and  relying  upon  your  Paternal  kind- 
nesses to  endeavor  to  excite  you  to 
interest  yourself  a  little  in  our  con- 
cerns in  aiding  us  with  your  good  of- 
fices,to  recover  the  money  back  which 
we  unjustly  paid  in  the  year  1800,  in 
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the  City  of  Philadelpthia.  We  must 
say  unjustly,  because  I  Jacob  Klein 
(one  of  your  petitioners)  was  impris- 
oned on  a  charge  of  high  treason  and 
not  admiitted  to  bail  before  trial,  and 
when  they  could  not  convict  me  of 
that  crime  and  condemn  me  to  die 
they  imprisoned  me  eight  months 
longer  on  a  charge  of  misdemeanor, 
and  compelled  me  to  pay  a  fine  of 
One  Hundred  Dollars — so  that  my 
whole  imprisonment  was — ^twenty 
months,  I  believe  the  like  never  hap- 
pened heretofore  where  a  prisoner 
was  tried  in  such  a  manner.  We  have 
sent  a  petition  to  Frederick  Conrad, 
one  of  our  representatives  to  lay  be- 
fore Congress  in  which  the  amount  of 
the  fine  paid  by  each  is  inserted.  We 
now  put  full  confidence  in  you  with  a 
full  persuasion  and  sincere  belief  that 
you  will  not  withdraw  your  friend- 
ship. 

Should  these  few  simple  lines  cre- 
ate some  commisseration  with  your 
worthy  Sir;  we  shall  feel  ourselves 
happy  well  knowing  the  weight  of  but 
a  single  word  from  your  Excellency. 
Finally,  wishing  health  and  happi- 
ness to  your  Excellency,  and  that  the 
Almighty  may  add  many  days  of  hap- 
piness and  comfort  to  your  life,  Is  the 
ardent  wish  and  prayer  of  your  peti- 
tioners. 

DANIEL  SCHWARTZ, 
JACOB  KLEIN, 
GEORGE    SCHAEFFER. 

Dated  Febry  6th,  1806, 
Macungie  Township 
Northampton  County  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  AN  EARLY 
POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN 


Among  the  most  oonsipicuous  names 
ever  associated  with  our  local  poli- 
tics were  those  of  Muhlenberg,  Cam- 
eron and  Buchanan.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  the  proylnce  ihe  Muhlesibergs 
were  distinguished  alike  in  letters, 
theology  and  public  life.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  one  of  this  notable 
family,  a  Representatiye  from  Penn- 
sylyania,  was  the  first  Speaker  of  the 
Federal  House  of  Representatiyes.  Of 
a  later  generation,  Henry  A.  Muhlen- 
bwg  was  the  nominee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  Goyemor  in  1844.  At 
that  time,  it  is  not  so  well  remember- 
ed, Simon  Camion  and  James  Buch- 
anan were  both  supporters  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  they  were  both 
fully  satisfied  with  the  nomination  of 
Muhlenberg — although  both  earlier 
and  later  they  were  seldom  found  in 
political  harmony,  whether  belonging 
to  the  same  party  or  not.  Mr.  Buch- 
anan was  a  ready  letter  writer,  and 
kept  copies  of  nearly  eyery  important 
document  he  wrote,  so  that  when  his 
biographer  came  to  write  his  life  he 
had  a  great  abundance  of  material; 
much  responsibility  attached  to  him 
for  the  proper  care  of  it,  and  much 
labor  was  entailed  by  the  necessity 
of  going  through  it  alL  Simon  Cam- 
eron, on  the  other  hfuid,  was  ex- 
tremely reticent  with  his  pen.  Like 
most  men  who  ayoid  writing  and  do 
not  talk  unnecessarily,  what  he  did 
write  or  speak  was  generalise  "to  the 
point — ^pointy." 
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I  happened  recently  to  have  the  for- 
tune to  come  across  two  letters  writ- 
ten respectively  by  these  two  emi- 
nent men  within  four  days  of  each 
other.  They  were  both  addressed  to 
Muhlenberg*  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  In 
1844.  Unfortunately  for  his  party, 
for  homself,  and,  no  doubt,  for  the 
writers  of  these  two  letters,  he  died 
In  the  midst  of  his  campaign.  Had 
he  lived  he  would  have  been  elected 
undoubtedly  to  succeed  Governor 
David  R.  Porter.  Upon  his  death, 
Francis  R.  Shunk  was  nominated  in 
his  stead,  and  he  was  elected  and  re- 
signed before  his  official  term  ended. 
What  might  have  happened,  how  the 
course  of  Pennsylvania  politics  might 
have  been  changed,  how  Buchanan 
and  Cameron  might  have  stood  to- 
gether— or  which,  If  either  of  them, 
would  have  been  disappointed  In  Muh- 
lenberg's administration — these  and  a 
hundred  other  doubts  and  conjectures 
are  excited  by  the  documents  to 
which  I  have  referred.  Their  local 
Interest,  as  well  as  their  general  Im- 
portance and  personal  references  and 
disclosures,  make  them  of  yety  great 
interest,  and  I  now  place  them  at  the 
service  of  this  society. 

Bucharvan   to    Muhlenberg. 

Lancaster  26  July  1844. 
"My  Dear  Sir: 

"I  enclose  you  an  Invitation  which 
I  have  Just  received  for  you  from  Mr. 
[George]   Bancrollt  of  Boston. 

"You  need  not  have  made  any  apol- 
ogy for  your  delay  In  answering  my 
letter.  I  sincerely  pity  you  overrun 
as  you  must  be  with  visitors  &  let- 
ters. A  man  must  pay  a  very  heavy 
tax  to  be  a  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  the  certain  prospect  of  success 
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must  be  a  consolation  to  yourself  as 
it  to  to  your  friends.  I  cannot  under- 
take to  express  any  decided  opinion 
in  regard  to  this  county.  If  I  were 
the  event  might  prove  that  It  was 
too  favorable.  I  think,  however,  I 
may  assure  you  that  nearly  all  the 
old  grumblers  have  ceased  to  com- 
plain. I  now  do  not  know  a  man 
amongst  them  in  this  city,  wKh  one 
exception,  who  will  not  vote  for  you. 
I  have  tried  him  hard,  but  as  yet  to 
no  purpose.  He  to  obstinate,  but  will 
not  in  any  event  aid  the  enemy.  The 
majority  against  us  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  Mennoists,  Dunkers,  &c., 
&c.,  can  be  excited  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  election.  As  yet  all  my 
information  is  that  they  have  not 
been  and  cannot  be  thus  excited.  The 
leading  Whigs  here  do  not  from  wfiat 
I  can  learn  count  upon  Markle's  elec- 
tion. If  you  can  make  any  sugges- 
tion to  me  of  when,  where  or  how  I 
can  aid  you  ft  will  afford  me  cordtol 
pleasure  to  serve  you  in  any  man- 
ner. 

"I  expect  to  go  to  Bedford  on  Mon- 
day next.  I  would  have  been  glad 
for  your  company,  but  I  confess  that 
your  reasons  for  remaining  at  home 
are  convincing. 

"It  is  physically  impossible  for  me 
to  go  to  Wilkes-Barre,  or  rather  to 
make  a  speech  if  I  should  be  there. 
I  have  long  negected  my  teeth,  and 
under  the  advice  of  Dr.  Qardette  have 
lost  four  of  the  front  ones  in  the 
under  Jaw,  which  has  affected  my 
speech  more  than  you  can  imagine. 
Until  these  are  replaced  I  am  hors 
du  combat  and  this  cannot  be  done 
until  my  gums  are  perfectly  heald 
and  sound. 

'There  is  a  glorious  career  before 
you  should  Providence  spare  your  life 
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and  iheaHh.  It  will  be  in  jour  power 
to  elevate  your  own  character  and  at 
the  same  time  do  more  good  to  your 
native  State  than  any  other  man  liv- 
ing. You  perhape  have  no  adequate 
idea  if  how  low  we  stand  in  the  estima- 
tion of  our  sister  States.  I  took  no 
part  eeainst  J,  M.  P.,  except  merely  to 
▼ote  in  the  negative,  but  I  found  that 
Senators  from  distant  States  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  corruptions  than  those  who  have 
been  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  would 
seem  that  the  view  was  clearer  from 
a  distance.  I  have  learned  that  the 
Governor  is  now  putting  all  his  ma- 
chinery in  motion  to  make  himself 
U.  S.  Senator,  and  if  he  should  suc- 
ceed this  will  cap  the  climax  of  our 
disgrace. 

"Please  remember  me  in  the  kind- 
est terms  to  Miss  Rosa  and  the  lieu- 
tenant, also  to  Mr.  Barr,  and  believe 
me  as  ever  to  be  sincerely  and  respect- 
fully your  friend 

JAMBS  BUCHANAN. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg. 

Cameron  to   Muhlenberg: 

"Middletown,  July  22,  1844. 

"My  Dear  Sir: 

"The  enclosed  is  from  one  of  the 
Democratic  Candidate  for  Congress. 
He  is  the  shrewdest  politician  in  this 
district  and  a  man  of  fortune. 

"Martin  Coryell,  the  son  of  Lewis 
T.,  wants  a  letter  from  you  recom- 
mending him  for  the  post  of  Surveyor 
Oenl.  of  Iowa,  which  he  says  is  va- 
cant. 

"I  am  going  to  Northumberland 
on  Thursday  to  attend  their  big  meet- 
ing and  will  take  a  turn  through  Dau- 
phin ooimty.  I  am  somewhat  alarm- 
ed as  to  the  vote  of  this  county,  for  I 
have  no  faith  in  the  friends  of  Shunk 
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and  very  little  In  the  Integrity  ol  Por- 
ter. Here  the  administration  has  some 
wefight. 

"From  what  I  heard  in  the  city  I 
am  afraid  you  have  been  given  a 
wrong  impression  of  my  connection 
with  the  new  paper.  I  only  agreed 
to  give  my  money  to  aid  my  friends 
with  whom  I  have  stood  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  for  your  nom- 
ination. (When  Read  called  on  me 
at  Lancaster  and  talked  of  thisaftair. 
I  told  him  candidly  my  positkm  ft 
agreed  to  give  it  i^  on  condition  that 
ell  my  friends  agreed).  I  had  no  de- 
sire or  expectation  of  personal  benefit 
from  it  ft  as  Itttle  to  get  into  the 
strife  of  a  paper,  but  as  a  rule  of  my 
life  I  always  stick  to  my  friends  with 
my  "purse  and  my  person.  When 
Read  called  on  me  ftc  (as  above) 
agree,  He  previously  telling  me  that 
he  had  consulted  them,  instead  of 
carrying  out  this  condition  he  started 
his  paper  without  consulting  them. 
Hearing  this  I  refused  to  be  connect- 
ed with  it  and  his  paper  died.  It  was 
a  poor  abortion  and  I  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  its  paternity.  Like 
all  such  sickly,  fatherless  things  it 
soon  died  without  any  one  to  mourn 
its  loss.  It  seems  that  Read  wanited 
to  use  my  money  and  influence  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  what  he  con- 
sidered my  unpopularity  and  that  of 
my  friends.  I  am  tired  of  such  slang. 
I  do  not  choose  to  be  used  by  any 
man  who  will  not  openly  own  his  con- 
nection with  me.  I  know  well  my 
own  capacity  for  good  or  evil,  ft  I 
feel  deeply  the  indignities  that  have 
been  heaped  on  my  reputation  by  such 
men  as  I  could  name  who  have  fear- 
ed my  rivalry ,while  they  have  at  the 
same  time  been  pretending  friend- 
ship, u«iDg  my  services  and  in  secret 
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slandering  me  by  inuendo.  I  have 
no  desire  for  either  oflBloe  or  political 
distinction  and  therefore  such  fellows 
may  go  to  the  Devil.  A  iMiper  may 
yet  be  started  if  it  be  only  to  keep 
such  rascals  in  awe. 

"Of  course,  I  write  this  without  ref- 
erence to  you,  for  you  are  one  of  the 
few  public  men  who  have  always 
treated  me  fairly,  candidly  &  honor- 
ably &  because  you  did  so  I  have 
stuck  by  you  for  ten  years  without  a 
fattening  fee.  I  know  that  you  have 
already  been  assailed  in  regard  to  me 
but  I  tiave  too  much  confidence  in 
your  good  sense  and  good  heart  to 
believe  that  you  can  be  operated  upon 
to  the  injury  of  any  one  who  claims 
only  your  good  opinion  for  his  ser- 
vices. In  the  rest  I  can  and  will  take 
care  of  myself. 

"The  Whigs  are  beginning  to  rally 
their  friends  for  Markle,  and  they 
win  make  much  greater  effort  than 
we  had  imagined  in  the  hope  of  aid- 
ing Clay.  I  do  not  fear  the  result,  but 
we  must  omit  no  effort  in  any  quarter 
that  will  give  us  a  vote.  I  wish  you 
not  merely  elected,  for  that  would  be 
no  great  honor,  but  I  want  you  to 
have  such  a  majority  as  will  be  re- 
membered with  pride  by  coming  gene- 
rations of  the  Democracy.  You  can 
have  such  a  vote  if  all  your  friends 
will  cease  dividing  your  patronage  & 
go  to  work  with  their  sleeves  rolled 
up  to  make  votes. 

"Yours  truly  &  respectfully 
"SIMON  CAMERON. 
"Hon.  H.  A.  Muhlenberg." 


Minutes  of  tlie  April  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  April  3,  1914. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  this  evening  In  the  society's 
rooms. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  Mr.  Stelnman. 

Miss  Bausman  gave  a  list  of  dona- 
tions. A  donation  from  Miss  Mazle  E. 
Smith  had  unusual  Interest  and  value. 
It  consists,  first,  of  a  two-page  letter 
from  James  Buchanan,  before  he  be- 
came President,  addressed  to  the  then 
Mayor  of  Lancaster,  Michael  Carpen- 
ter, advising  him  of  his  Intention  to 
establish  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  wood  and  coal  for  the 
needy  widows  and  families  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  private  letter,  and  has  never 
been  In  print  until  to-day.  The  other 
gift  from  Miss  Smith  Is  the  marriage 
docket  of  Michael  Carpenter,  who  was 
the  donor's  grandfather,  while 
Mayor  and  Aldermao  two  generations 
ago.  It  records  about  118  marriages 
at  which  he  officiated,  gives  the 
names  of  the  contracting  parties, 
where  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
and  the  fees  received  for  the  same. 
Some  were  solemnized  In  his  office, 
but  most  of  them  at  the  city  hotels, 
Hubley's,  Cooper's,  the  Grapes.  Scho- 
field's,  Swope's,  Reed's,  Wright's  and 
others.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the 
members  to  knowthe  fees  he  received: 
47  couples  paid  $5  each;  29,  |2;  9, 
12.50;  6,  $1.50;  2,  $3.60;  12,  $1;  1,  76 
cents;  1,  62^^  cents;  1,  60  cents;  1, 
$4.86;  3,  nothing  at  all,  and  one  $10. 
The  names  of  this  ten-dollar  pair 
were     Thomas  Woodward  and  Hen- 
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rietta  Lewis,  and  they  came  from 
Chester  county.  The  first  marriage 
recorded  was  February  28,  1843,  and 
the  last  one  on  October  18,  1859. 
This  gift  exemplifies  the  fact  that 
there  are  lying  in  many  family  chests 
and  closets  many  valuable  historical 
documents  of  which  nothing  is — and 
never  may  be — ^known. 

Other  donations  received  were  as 
follows:  The  Pennsylvania  Maga- 
zine for  1775,  "I  Am  That  IAm;"Wal- 
die's  Select  Library,  12  volumes;  sev- 
eral old  newspapers  of  Pennsylvania 
—1808  to  1838;  Philadelphia  Alma- 
nac, 1830;  The  Columbian  Magazine 
for  1791;  Treasury  Book  for  the  Lan- 
caster County  Silk-Growing  Society, 
and  other  books  from  J.  Lane  Reed, 
of  Dajrton,  Ohio,  through  Mrs.  M.  N. 
Robinson;  Business  Directory  of  Lan- 
caster, 1887,  from  G.  H.  Rothermel. 

The  name  of  Dr.  E.  T.  Prlzer  was 
proposed  for  membership. 

H.  M.  North  and  Martin  Rlngwalt 
and  Dr.  Newton  E.  Bitzer  were  elected 
to  membership. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
Hon.  T.  L.  Montgomery,  who  was 
made  curator  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission of  Pennsylvania.  In  this 
communication  he  asked  that  the  His- 
torical Society  lend  their  aid  and  co- 
operation in  marking  the  historical 
places  in  commemorating  the  laemory 
of  pron^inent  personages.  It  was 
moved  and  agreed  that  the  communi- 
cation be  received  for  further  con- 
sideration. 

Three  papers  by  Mr.  Hensel  were 
read.  One  on  a  Treason  Trial  against 
some  Germans  in  Northampton 
County  for  resisting  the  Federal 
House  Tax  passed  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  together  with  the  orig- 
inal petition  in  German  and  the  trans- 
lation signed  by  three  of  the  North- 
ampton     County      Germans      asking 
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Thomas  Jefferson  to  get  Congress  to 
refund  the  money  that  they  had  to 
send  to  save  themselves  from  being 
hanged  for  their  resisting  the  house 
tax.  On  this  translation  there  is  a 
notation  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Hensel's  second  paper  was  read 
by  D.  B.  Landis  and  it  contained  sug- 
gestions and  plans,  etc.,  concerning 
participating  with  the  Shlppen  School 
in  holding  a  pageant  on  Williamson 
Lawn  on  May  29. 

Mr.  Hensel's  third  paper  was  read 
by  Dr.  Lincoln  and  it  was  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Buchanan  and  Cameron  con- 
cerning Dr.  Muhlenberg's  candidacy 
for  Governor. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Hensel  for  the  papers 
and  were  ordered  printed. 
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History  of  the  District  Gonrt  of 

tlie  City  and  Gonnty  of 

Lancaster. 


A  history  of  the  establishment  and 
abolition  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Lancaster  may  not 
be  important  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  it  is  easily  ascertained  by 
any  one  who  is  willing  to  make  dllF 
gent  search.  A  resume  of  it  may 
prove,  however,  not  wholly  uninter- 
esting to  the  members  of  the  Bar  and 
to  those  of  our  citizens  who  delight 
in  antiquarian  research.  It  was  the 
second  Court  of  this  character  estab- 
lished in  the  State,  the  first  one  be- 
ing in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 
Therefore,  to  place  the  subject  in 
concrete  form  for  easy  reference,  i 
briefly  sketch  the  substance  of  the 
acts  of  Assembly  relating  thereto. 

The  Act  of  March  27,  1820,  P.  L. 
113,  was  entitled,  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  an  additional  Court 
within  the  city  and  county  of  Lan- 
caster." Section  1  provided  nhat 
there  shall  be  a  Court  of  Record  es- 
tablished in  and  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Lancaster  by  the  name  and 
style  of  'The  District  Court  for  the 
City  and  County  of  Lancaster/  which 
shall  consist  of  a  president,  who  shall 
have  power  to  try,  hear  and  determine 
all  civil  pleas  and  actions,  real,  per- 
sonal  and  mixed provided   that 

the  said  Court  shall  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion, either  originally  or  on  appeal, 
except  when  the  sum  in  controversy 
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shall  exceed  three  hundred  dollars." 
By  authority  contained  in  Section  2, 
suits  of  this  character  might,  within 
a  stipulated  time,  be  transferred  at 
the  election  of  either  party  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  the  new 
Court.  The  Act  was  to  remain  in 
force  for  four  years.  By  the  Act  of 
March  10,  1823,  P.  L.  66,  the  county 
of  Dauphin  was  added  to  the  District 
Court,  and  the  President  Judge  was 
authorised  to  exercise  such  powers 
within  the  county  of  Dauphin  as  were 
granted  to  him  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Lancaster.  The  Act  of  1820  was 
thereby  continued  in  force  for  four 
years  more  from  March  27,  1824,  and 
the  salary  of  the  Judge  was  fixed  at 
11,600.  The  Act  of  April  10,  1826,  P. 
L.  277,  continued  the  Act  of  1820, 
and  certain  supplements  (so  far  as 
they  related  to  the  District  Court  oi 
the  City  and  County  of  Lancaster)  in 
force  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1833. 
and  declared  that  the  Court  should 
consist  of  two  Judges,  namely,  the 
President  and  Assistant  Judge.  The 
Governor  was  directed  to  appoint  and 
commission  an  Assistant  Judge.  The 
Court  was  to  have  no  jurisdiction,  ex* 
cept  as  to  cases  then  pending  therein, 
either  original  or  on  appeal,  unless 
the  sum  involved  exceeded  1100,  and 
suits  in  the  Common  Pleas,  where  the 
stmi  in  controversy  exceeded  |200, 
were,  after  May  1,  1826,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  District  Court,  and  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  where  the  amount  exceeded 
1200,  was  to  cease.  By  the  seventh 
section  of  the  Act,  the  county  of  York 
was  annexed  to  the  district,and  there- 
after the  district  was  composed  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Lancaster,  the 
county  of  Dauphin  and  the  county  of 
York.    This  situation  continued  until 
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March  27, 1828, when  the  Act  of  March 
10,  1823,  expired  of  its  own  limitation. 
It  was  not  renewed  by  subsequent 
legislation  so  far  as  Dauphin  county 
was  concerned;  that  county,  after 
1828,  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  district 
By  the  Act  of  AprU  14,  1828,  P.  L. 
446,  the  Judges  were  required  to  re- 
side within  the  bounds  of  their  dis- 
trict, and  under  certain  other  supple- 
ments the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
was  enlarged,  but  not  to  an  extent  re- 
quiring special  comment.  By  the  Act 
of  April  8,  1833,  P.  L.  215,  the  county 
of  York  was  made  a  separate  district, 
and  the  respective  District  Courts 
were  continued  in  force  until  May  1, 
1840.  Under  the  Act  of  March  11, 
1840,  P.  L.  122,  the  District  Court  ot 
the  City  and  County  of  Lancaster  was 
re-established  and  continued  for  ten 
years  from  May  1,  1840,  and  by  the 
Act  of  March  29,  1849,  P.  L.  256,  the 
Court  was  abolished,  and  its  records 
and  business  was  transferred  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  JUDGES  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  COURT,  AND 
ALSO  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE 
AND  ADDITIONAL  LAW 
JUDGES  OF  THE  SEC- 
OND JUDICIAL  DIS- 
TRICT OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

Charles  Smith. 

The  first  Judge  of  this  Court  was 
Charles  Smith.  He  was  bom  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  on  March  4,  1765. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Smith, 
D.  D.,  Provost  of  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia.   His  early  education  was  un- 
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der  the  care  of  hit  father,  and  he 
afterwards  graduated  from  Washing- 
ton College,  Maryland,  on  May  14, 
1783.  He  studied  law  with  his  brother, 
William  Moore  Smith,  who  resided  in 
Baston,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Philadelphia  Bar  in  June,  1786,  and  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  on  January  8,  1787.  He 
began  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Sun- 
bury,  and  then  coming  to  Lancaster, 
he  was  admitted  there  at  the  May 
term  of  1787.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1790, 
and  was  elected  to  the  State  House 
of  Representatives  from  this  county 
in  1806,  1807  and  1808.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1816. 
On  March  27,  1819,  he  was  appointed 
President  Judge  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
District,  then  made  up  of  the  Counties 
of  Adams,  Cumberland  and  Franklin, 
as  successor  of  Judge  Hamilton,  of 
Carlisle;  but,  nevertheless,  he  retain- 
ed his  residence  in  Lancaster.  He 
served  in  this  position  until  April  27, 
1820.  On  April  28,  1820,  he  was  com- 
missioned President  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Lancaster,  and  he  served  as  such  until 
March  27, 1824,  when  the  Act  of  March 
10, 1823,  went  into  effect,  and  Ebeneser 
G.  Bradford  was  appointed  under  its 
provisions  to  the  presidency  of  that 
Court.  In  disgust,  he  then  sold  his 
house  and  moved  to  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. He  ultimately  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  died  at  Belmont  on 
April  18,1836.  His  body  is  interred  in 
the  graveyard  of  the  Church  of  the 
E}piphany,  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  re- 
vise the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  to  frame  a  new  compilation  of  the 
same,  and  in  1810  there  was  published 
by  John  Bioren,  under  the  authority  of 
the  State,  four  volumes  known  as 
"Smith's  Laws  on  Pennsylvania."    In 
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1812,  volume  5  was  issued,  and  in  1822 
volumes  6  and  7.  He  also  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  called  "Land  Laws 
of  Pennsylvania." 

He  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Judge  Jasper  Teates,  and  when  he 
came  to  lAucaster,  he  purchased  a 
tract  of  land  east  of  the  city,  along 
the  Conestoga  River,  and  built  "Hard- 
wick,"  well  known  to  our  older  citi- 
zens. This  beautiful  country  seat 
afterwards  came  into  the  ownership  of 
Captain  James  Wiley,  and  it  was  con- 
veyed mdirectly  by  him  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  in  1882, 
wiien  what  is  now  known  as  the  "Cut- 
oft"  was  constructed  to  the  north  of 
the  city. 

Alexander  Thomson* 

Alexander  Thomson  was  bom  at 
Scotland,  in  Franklin  county,  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1788.  His  parents  died  when 
he  was  young,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle, 
Andrew  Thomson,  to  learn  the  trade 
of  sicklemaking.  While  so  engaged, 
he  pursued  his  studies  and  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  Greek  and  LAtin.  He 
afterwards  taught  school  for  three 
years  in  a  select  s<^ool  in  North- 
umberland, and  then  went  to  Bedford, 
where  he  took  charge  of  an  academy. 
While  so  engaged,  he  studied  law 
with  Judge  James  M.  Riddle,  who, 
after  retirement  from  the  Bench  in 
1804,  practiced  law  in  Chambersburg. 
In  1816,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bed- 
ford County  Bar.  In  1823,  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  Bedford  county,  and 
in  1824  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Eighteenth  Congress  from  the  Thir- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  this 
State,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Bedford,  Somerset  and  Cambria,  as 
the  successor  of  John  Tod,  resigned. 
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He    was    also    a    member    of    the 
Nineteenth  Congress.     He  serred  in 
Congress  until  May  1,  1826,  when  he 
resigned.    On  that  day,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Oovemor  John  Andrew 
Shulze,  under  the   Act  of  April   10, 
1826,  Assistant  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Lan- 
caster and  the  counties  of  Dauphin  and 
York,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that 
office  until  June  25,  1827,  when     he 
resigned.    On  June  25,  1827,  he  was 
appointed  and  commissioned  President 
Judge  of  the  Sixteenth  Judicial  District, 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Franklin, 
Bedford   and   Somerset,  ^s  the  suc- 
cessor of  John  Tod,  who  was  appoint- 
ed a  Justice  of  the  Supreme    Court. 
He  then  moved  to  Chambersburg,  and 
lived  there  until  his  decease.    In  1837, 
he  opened  a  law  school  in  Chambers- 
burg, which  was  subsequently  made 
the  law  department  of  Marshall  Col- 
lege.    This  college  was  then  located 
at     Mercersburg,     Franklin     county. 
There  were  no  formal  lectures,  the 
course   being   conducted   by  oral   in- 
struction and  examinations.    The  law 
college  was  in  a  one-story  building, 
adjoining    his    residence,    on     Main 
street,  near  the  public  square.    After 
he  left  the  Bench,  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  the  law,using  this  building 
also  as  his  office.     He  was  the  last 
Judge  appointed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1790,  and  his  commission  ex- 
pired, as  provided  for  In  the  amend- 
ments of  1838,  on  June  30,  1841.    His 
successor    was    Judge    Jeremiah    S. 
Black.    The  date  of  his  admission  to 
the  Franklin  county  Bar  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  the  records  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, when  Chambersburg  was  burned 
by  the  Confederates  under  Qenerl  Mc- 
Causland.    He  died  at  Chambersburg 
on  August  2,  1848,  and  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  of  the  Falling  Spring 
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Presbyterian  Church,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Conococheague.  He  was  married 
on  October  21, 1817,  to  Abigail  Blythe, 
of  Bedford  county,  and  after  her  de* 
cease  to  Jane  Graham.  Frank  Thom- 
san,  a  son  of  the  first  marriage  was,  on 
February  3,  1897,  elected  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
In  which  position  he  continued  until 
his  death. 

Ebeneser  Green  Bradford. 

Ebenezer  Green  Bradford  was  the 
son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Bradford  and 
Elizabeth  Green.  He  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  that  William  Bradford, 
who  came  over  In  the  Mayflower  and 
who  became  the  Second  Governor  of 
the  Plymouth  Plantation.  His  father 
was  ordained  evangelist  by  the  Pres- 
bjrtery  of  New  York  in  1775,  and  sup- 
plied the  church  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
from  April  9,  1777,  to  November  22, 
1779.  On  August  4,  1782,  he  was 
made  pastor  of  a  church  at  Rowley, 
Mass.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  bom  at  Danbury  on  February  19, 
1777.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1796. 1  am  not  certain  when  or  where 
he  was  first  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He 
was,  however,  admitted  at  Phlladel^ 
phia  on  March  1,  1802,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 14, 1814,  at  the  first  Court  held  at 
Mlflllnburg,  Union  county,  he,  on  mo- 
tion of  Enoch  Smith,  Esq.,  was  sworn 
In  as  one  of  the  att<»mey8.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Northumberland 
county  Bar,  for  he  at  one  time  resided 
in  Sunbury,  and  he  was  appointed 
Deputy  Attorney  General  for  that 
county  on  January  19,  1809.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office  until  Janu- 
ary, 1821.  In  December,  1822  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  State  Senate  from 
the  Northumberland  district,  but  was 
defeated  by  Lewis  Dewart.    On  May 
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8, 1824,  he  was  ccmimiBsioned  by  Got- 
ernor  John  Andrew  Shulse,  President 
Judge  of  the  District  Court,  then  com- 
posed of  the  city  and  county  of  Lan- 
caster and   the  county  of  Dauphin, 
and  on  March  27,  1828,  he  waa  again 
commissioned  to  the  same  office  by 
the  same  executive,  the  district  being 
then  the  city  and  county  of  Lancas- 
ter and  county  of  York.    Under  this 
second   commission   he  remained   in 
office  until  May  1,  1833,  when  the  dis- 
trict was  divided  and  each  county  be- 
came a  separate  district    His   son, 
Aev.  Arthur  G.  Bradford,  was  bom  in 
Reading,  in  1810;  but  whether  or  not 
Judge  Bradford   lived   there   at   the 
time,  I  am  unable  to  ascertain.    He 
lived  in  Sunbury  until  the  Act  of  1828 
was  passed«reauiring  Judges  to  reside 
in  their  respective   districts,  where- 
upon he  moved  to  the  borough  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  this   county.      After  his 
term  of  office     expired,  he  went  to 
York.    He  died  suddenly  on  May  17, 
1836,   in   Pottsville,  at   Pennsylvania 
Hall,  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  The 
Miners'  Journal,  of  that  borough,  in 
making  mention  of  his  demise,  speaks 
of  him  as  "Judge  E.  G.  Bradford,  of 
York,"  and  states  that  his  ''remains 
were  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  a 
portion  of  his  bereaved  family  and 
a  numerous    concourse    of  friends." 
Pennsylvania  Hall,  which  was  opened 
in  1831,  is  one  of  the  leading  hotels 
in  Pottsville.    Judge  Bradford  was  in- 
terred in  an  old  cemetery  in  Potts- 
ville, wherein  also  was  buried  John 
Potts,  the  founder  of  that  city.      In 
1896,  this  cemetery  was  appropriated 
by  the  school  district,  and  his  remains 
were  then  removed  to  the  Presbjrter- 
ian  Cemetery,  where  they  now  lie.    A 
flat  tombstone  contains  the  following 
Inscription:   "Sacred  to  the  memory 
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of    Ebeneser    Green  Bradford,    ITtn 
May,  1836.    Aged  59." 

The  assessment  book  of  Norwegian 
township,  Schuylkill  county,  shows: 
"Judge  B.  O.  Bradford,  400  acres." 
This  tract  is  supposed  to  be  under- 
laid with  coal  and  to  be  now  of  great 
Talue.  In  his  lifetime  he  sold  the 
one-half  of  it  to  one  Blartin  Weaver 
for  19,250,  and  after  his  death  a  de- 
cree for  specific  performance  of  the 
contract  was  entered  in  the  Orphans' 
Court  of  York  county,  and  his  admin- 
istrators thereupon  executed  a  deed 
for  it.  What  became  of  the  other 
half  does  not  appear  from  the  records 
of  Schuylkill  county.  He  left  a  wid- 
ow. May  Bradford,  who  lived  with  her 
two  minor  daughters,  Sarah  Ann  and 
Emily,  at  Northumberland,  and  also 
four  sons,  who  were  then  of  age, 
namely.  Rev.  Arthur  B.,  Albert  O., 
Charles  A.  and  Oscar.  His  widow 
and  John  E2yans,  of  York,  were  his 
administrators. 

Alexander  Laws  Hairee. 

Alexander  Laws  Hayes  was  bom  m 
Kent  county,  in  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, on  March  7,  1798.  After  a  pre- 
liminary education  in  Newark  Acad- 
emy he  entered  Dickinson  College,  at 
Carlisle,  and  graduated  there  in  1812. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
ofllce  of  Hon.  H.  M.  Ridgely,  of  Do- 
ver, in  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  he 
was  admitted  to  the  Kent  county 
Bar  on  November  15,  1815.  In  the 
meantime  he,  in  1814.  served  as  clerk 
of  the  State  Senate  of  Delaware,  and 
in  1815  he  was  elected  and  served  as 
clerk  of  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  practiced  law  in  Do- 
ver until  1820,  when  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  he  remained  in  that 
city  for  one  year.  Prom  there  he 
went  to  the  ctty  of  Reading,  in  this 
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State,  and  practiced  hU  profession  In 
Berks  county  for  six  years.  Daring 
this  period,  namely,  on  April  19, 
1824,  he  was,  on  motion  of  Molton  C. 
Rogers,  Esq.,  admitted  to  the  Lancas- 
ter Bar.  While  liTing  in  Reading,  he, 
under  a  special  appointment  of  Attor- 
ney General  Frederick  Smith,  serred 
for  three  sessions  as  Deputy  Attorney 
General  in  prosecuting  the  criminal 
pleas  of  this  county. 

By  the  Act  of  March  27,  1820,  P.  L. 
118,  "The  District  Court  for  the  City 
and  County  of  Lancaster"  was  estan- 
lished,  and  on  June  25,  1827,  Judge 
Hayes  was  appointed  by  Governor 
John  Andrew  Shulse  Assistant  Judge 
of  that  Court  By  virtue  of  the  Act 
of  April  8,  1833,  P.  L.,  215,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  several  acts  of  Assem- 
bly then  in  force  relative  to  the  dis- 
trict Courts  of  the  city  and  county  oi 
Lancaster  and  the  county  of  York 
should  be  continued  until  the  first  day 
of  May,  1840,  but  that,  after  the  first 
day  of  May,  1833,  the  city  and  county 
of  Lancaster  should  form  a  separate 
district,  and  tho  county  of  York 
should  form  a  separate  district, 
and  that  the  Governor  should 
appoint  and  commission  a  Judge  of 
competent  legal  attainments  for  each 
district.  In  pursuance  of  this  author- 
ity, and  at  the  instance  of  the  Bar  of 
Lancaster  county.  Governor  George 
Wolf,  on  May  1,  1833,  commissioned 
Judge  Hayes  as  President  Judge  of 
this  Court,  to  serve  until  the  first  day 
of  May,  1840.  By  the  Act  of  March 
11,  1840,  P.  L.  122,  the  Court  was  re- 
established for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  May  1,  1840,  and  Judge  Hayes 
was  appointed  and  commissioned  on 
May  1,  1840,  by  Governor  David  R. 
Porter,  to  serve  for  said  term.  He, 
however,  resigned  on  January  1, 1849, 
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and    entered    upon    mercantile    pur- 
suits. 

Under  the  act  of  April  13,  1854,  P. 
L.  369,  the  Governor  was  directed  to 
fill  the  vacancy  then  existing  in  the 
office  of  Associate  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  this  district,  by 
appointing  thereto  a  competent  per- 
son, learned  in  the  law,  to  continue 
until  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
1854,  and  that,  at  the  next  general 
election,  the  electors  of  the  county 
should  elect  such  a  person,  "learned 
in  the  law,"  to  be  an  Associate  Judge 
of  said  Court,  to  hold  office  therein 
for  ten  years  from  the  said  first  Mon- 
day in  December.  I  can  find  no  rec- 
ord that  any  appointment  was  made 
in  the  interim,  but  at  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1854,  Judge  Hayes  was  elected 
Associate  Judge,  and  on  November 
13,  1854,  he  was  commissioned  by 
Oovemor  William  Bigler  for  a  term 
of  ten  years  from  the  first  Monday  in 
December  of  that  year.  Under  the 
act  of  March  25,  1864,  P.  L.  94,  the 
Act  of  1854  was  continued  for  anoth- 
er period  of  ten  years,  with  the  like 
provision  that  "an  Associate  Law 
Judge"  should  be  elected  at  the  ensu- 
ing general'  election  and  he  was,  on 
the  fall  of  1864,  again  elected.  He 
was  commissioned  by  Governor  An- 
drew G.  Curtin  on  November  23,  1864, 
for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  suc- 
ceeding first  day  of  December.  By 
virtue  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  1873,  his  term  was  extended 
to  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1875. 
The  Constitution  of  1873,  abolished 
the  office  of  Associate  Judge  in  coun- 
ties forming  separate  districts,  and 
by  the  Act  of  AprU  9,  1874,  P.  L.  54, 
it  was  provided  "that  the  qualified 
electors  of the  county  of  Lan- 
caster,   constituing   the    Second    dis- 
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trlct "  should  "at  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  in  the  manner  prescrib- 
ed by  law  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Judges,  elect  one  person 

learned  in  the  law,  to  serve  as  an  ad- 
ditional Judge  of  the  several  Courts 

in said"  district    In  the  fall  of 

1874  Judge  Hayes,  William  Augustus 
Atlee  and  David  W.  Patterson  be- 
came candidates  for  this  ofRce  at  the 
Republican  primary  election,  and 
David  W.  Patterson  was  nominated 
by  a  plurality  of  473  votes  over  Mr. 
Atlee,  the  next  highest  candidate. 
Judge  Hayes  than  became  an  inde- 
pendent candidate  at  the  general 
election,  but  was  defeated.  He  then 
retired  to  private  life  and  died  in  his 
home  on  South  Prince  street,  this 
city,  on  July  13,  1876,  at  the  vener- 
able age  of  eighty-two.  He  lies  bur- 
ied in  the  graveyard  adjoining  St 
James'  Episcopal  Church,  in  this  city. 
He  served  longer  than  any  Judge  who 
ever  occupied  a  judicial  position  in 
this  county,  namely,  six  and  a-half 
years  as  Assistant  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  sixteen  years  as  Presi- 
dent Judge  of  that  Court,  and  twenty 
years  as  Associate  Law  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  His  total 
service  was  forty-two  and  a^half 
years. 

David  Watson  Pattenon. 

David  Watson  Patterson  was  born 
in  Rapho  township,  this  county,  just 
outside  the  limits  of  the  borough  of 
Mt.  Joy,  on  August  30,  1815.  He  was 
educated  at  Lititz,  and  also  took  a 
preparatory  classical  course  at  Mos- 
cow Academy,  Chester  county,  and  at 
the  Old  Milton  Academy,  Northumber- 
land county.  He  entered  Washington 
College  (now  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son), and  graduated  there  in  1889. 
He  studied  law  under  John  R.  Mont- 
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gomery,  Esq.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  this  coontjr  on  June  20, 
1842.  In  1847  he  was  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  the  State  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, serving  one  term,  and  in 
1858  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
District  Attorney,  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  He  was  active  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Republican  party  in 
1856.  In  1872,  he  was  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitntional  Convention, 
from  the  Ninth  Senatorial  District, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1874,  was  elected 
Additional  Law  Judge.  The  vote  at 
the  Republican  primary  was:  David 
W.  Patterson,  5,078;  A.  L.  Hayes,  880; 
William  Augustus  Atlee,  4,605;  and  at 
the  general  election,  David  W.  Patter- 
son, 9,514;  A.  L.  Hayes,  7,035.  His 
commission,by  Qovemor  John  F.  Har- 
tranft,  was  dated  December  3,  1874, 
and  was  for  ten  years  from  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1875.  In  1884,  he 
was  re-elected  for  another  term  of  ten 
years,  but  he  died  on  February  21, 
1892  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of 
his  age.  His  remains  lie  buried  in 
Lancaster  Cemetery,  in  this  city. 

David  McMuUen. 

David  McMullen  was  bom  near 
Mount  Hope,  Lancaster  county,  on  Oc- 
tober 20,  1844.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  in  Teates  Institute, 
In  the  Vermont  Episcopal  School  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  and  at  the  Millers- 
ville  State  Normal  School,  from  which 
last-named  institution  he  graduated 
in  1868.  He  first  began  the  study  oi 
law  under  Hugh  C.  Graham,  Esq.,  of 
Oil  City,  but  afterwards  entered  the 
office  of  Samuel  H.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  of 
Lancaster  city.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  on  December  23,  1871.  He 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  School 
Director  of  the  city  of  Lancaster  in 
1889,  and  he  continued  to  serve  as 
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such  until  February  27,  1909.  He 
wa8  president  of  the  School  Board 
from  November,  1890,  to  November, 
1906.  On  March  2,  1892,  he  was  ap- 
pointed and  commissioned  by  Oot- 
emor  Robert  E.  Pattison,  Additional 
Law  Judge,  as  the  successcHr  of  Davia 
Watson  Patterson,  lately  deceased, 
and  he  served  in  that  office  until  the 
first  Monday  of  January,  1893.  Being 
a  Democrat  in  politics,  he  was  the 
candidate  of  that  party  for  the  office 
of  Judge  at  the  general  election  held 
in  the  fall  of  1892,  but  he  was  defeat- 
ed by  Henry  Clay  Brubaker,  the  Re- 
publican candidate.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office,  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  he  con- 
tinues at  this  time  to  follow  his  pro- 
fession. 

Henry  Cky  Brabaker. 

Henry  Clay  Brubaker  was  bom  in 
West  Earl  township,  Lancaster  coun- 
ty, on  March  5,  1843.  When  quite  a 
young  boy,  his  father  moved  to  Lan- 
caster city,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
lived  during  the  greater  portion  of  his 
life.  He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city,  and  subsequently 
attended  Franklin  and  Marshall  Col- 
lege, from  which  institution  he  grad- 
uated in  1864.  After  his  graduation, 
he  went  to  Cambridge  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  and  he  there  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  He 
practiced  in  that  State  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  returned  to  Lancaster 
to  assist  his  father,  who  had  been 
elected  District  Attorney  of  this  coun- 
ty. On  October  26,  1865,  on  motion 
of  his  father,  George  Brubaker,  Esq., 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Lancaster 
Bar.  He  was  twice  a  candidate  for 
nomination  to  the  office  of  District 
Attorney,  and  once  for  that  of  City 
Solicitor,    but  each  time  he  was  de- 
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feated.  In  1891,  he  became  a  candi- 
date for  Judge  at  the  Republican  pri- 
mary election,  against  John  B.  Liying- 
ston,  who  was  seeking  a  re-election. 
The  contest  was  close,  and,  after  a 
prolonged  hearing  before  the  Board 
of  Return  Judges,  it  was  announced 
that  he  had  eleven  majority,  exclud- 
ing two  of  the  wards  of  the  city.  The 
friends  of  Judge  Livingston  refused 
to  abide  by  this  result,  and  both  of 
the  candidates,  and  also  Hugh  M. 
North,  Esq.  as  the  nominee  of  the 
Democratic  party,  entered  into  the 
contest  at  the  general  election  held 
in  the  fall  of  1891.  Judge  Livingston 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  155 
votes  over  Judge  Brubaker,  his  near- 
est competitor.  When  Judge  Patter- 
son died  on  February  21,  1892,  David 
McMullen  was  appointed  Judge  to 
serve  until  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary ensuing.  Judge  Brubaker  becom- 
ing a  candidate  at  the  Republican  pri- 
mary, he  was  nominated  for  Addi- 
tional Law  Judge  by  that  party.  At 
the  general  election  of  1892,  he  was 
elected  over  Judge  McMullen,  and  he 
took  his  seat  on  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1893,  imder  a  commission 
issued  by  Governor  Robert  E.  Patti- 
son,  dated  December  19,  1892.  He 
died,  after  a  comparatively  short  ill- 
ness, on  March  29,  1899.  By  his  spe- 
cial directions,  his  body  was  cre- 
mated. On  the  death  of  Judge  Bru- 
baker, the  writer  of  these  sketches 
was  appointed  by  Governor  William 
A.  Stone  as  his  successor  in  office, 
and  was  commissioned  April  11,  1899, 
to  serve  until  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1900.  Having  been  elected 
at  the  general  election  held  in  1899, 
he  was,  on  December  7,  1899,  commis- 
sioned by  the  same  Executive  for  a 
term  of  ten  years,  from  the  first  Mon- 
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daj  In  Januarj,  1900.  Judge  LdTtng- 
ston,  however,  haTing  retired  on  Feb- 
raarj  18,  1904,  he  became  President 
Judge,  and  Judge  Hassler  was  there- 
upon appointed  Additional  Law  Judge 
of  the  district 

Aaron  Bilyea  Hatder. 

Aaron  Bilyeu  Hassler  was  bom  at 
Centre  Square,  Montgomery  county* 
on  April  18,  I860.  His  father,  a  cler- 
gyman of  the  Lutheran  Church,  hay- 
ing moved  to  New  Holland,  in  this 
county,  his  son  was  educated  first  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  vicinity, 
and  afterwards  at  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1882.  He 
read  law  with  George  Nauman,  Esq., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Lancaster 
county  Bar  on  June  5,  1885.  He  ser- 
ved for  two  years  as  solicitor  for  the 
Board  of  Prison  Inspectors,  and  three 
and  a4ialf  years,from  1897,  as  County 
Solicitor.  He  resigned  the  latter  of- 
fice on  May  17,  1901,  to  accept  the 
office  of  County  Controller,  an  office 
which,  by  force  of  the  Constitution, 
was  then  established  for  the  first  time 
in  this  county.  He  served  under  this 
appointment  until  the  first  Monday 
in  January,  1902.  At  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1901,  he  was  elected  for  a  full 
three-years'  term.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Judge  Livingston,  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1904,  the  writer  became  Pres- 
ident Judge,  and  on  February  18, 
1904,  Judge  Hassler  was  appointed 
and  commissioned  by  GoveruOT  Sam- 
uel W.  Pennypacker  as  Additional 
Law  Judge,  to  serve  until  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1905.  At  the 
general  election  held  in  the  fall  of 
1904,  he  was  elected  for  a  full  term 
of  ten  years,  and  his  commission,  is- 
sued by  Governor  Pennypacker,  bears 
date  December  6,  1904.      Ordinarily 
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his  term  would  expire  on  the  first 
Monday  in  January,  1916;  but,  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  State  at  the 
general  election  held  in  1918,  it  has 
been  extended  to  the  first  Monday  in 
January,  1916.  He  is  now  serving 
acceptably  in  his  office. 


Minutes  of  the  May  Meeting. 


Lancaster,  May  1,  1914. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  Historical  Society  was 
held  this  evening  in  the  Society's 
rooms.  President  Steinman  presided 
and  Miss  Martha  B.  Clark  acted  as 
Secretary. 

Miss  Lottie  Bausman,the  Librarian, 
presented  the  following  monthly  re- 
port: 

Bound  volumes — Corwin's  Speeches, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  from  Wm.  H. 
Spangler,  of  Ephrata;  SmuU's  Legis- 
lative Hand-Book,  Report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mines— 1912— Pt.  IL, 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Chari- 
ties— 1912,  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Fisheries — 1912,  Report  of  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Internal  Affairs— 1912— Pt. 
III.,  Proceedings  of  the  47th  Annual 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  from  the  State  Li- 
brary, Harrisburg;  A  Lancaster  Im- 
print— in  German — 1828  and  Intro- 
duction to  The  English  Reader,  by 
Lindley  Murray,  from  the  A.  Herr 
Smith  Memorial  Library;  Handbooks 
of  American  Indians — Pt.  I.,  and  His- 
tory of  Cumberland  County,  by  pur- 
chase. 

Pamphlets — Some  of  the  Descendants 
of  John  Michael  DUbendorf,  1696-1778, 
more  especially  those  directly  de- 
ssended  through  his  grandson  David 
DiffenderfiTer,  1752-1846,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Ross  Memorial  pamphlets, 
from  F.  R.  DifiFendertrer;  Interna- 
tional Conciliation;  Linden  Hall  Echo; 
Bulletin    of    the    Carnegie    Library, 
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Pittsburgh;  Bulletin  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library — ^two  numbers. 

Special  donations — Bound  volumes 
of  the  following  Lancaster  news- 
papers:— Lancaster  Intelligencer,  from 
Oct.,  1821,  to  Aug.,  1826^  consecu- 
tively; Lancaster  Free  Press,  from 
Aug.,  1822,  Vol.  1,  No.  38,  to  Oct., 
1825;  Republican  Telegraph,  from 
Nov.,  1825,  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  to  Nov., 
1826;  Political  Sentinel  and  Lancas- 
ter Literary  Gazette,  from  Nov.,  1826, 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  to  May,  1828;  The  DaUy 
New  Era,  from  1877  to  1896;  The 
Weekly  New  Era,  from  1877  to  1896, 
all  from  the  children  of  the  late  John 
B.  Warfel.  The  donation  also  in- 
cludes copies  of  the  Franklin  Gazette, 
from  Oct.,  1821,  to  March,  1823.  A 
framed  sampler — ^the  linen  woven  in 
Lancaster  county,  and  the  sampler 
was  made  in  1782— from  Miss  Jennie 
Bowman  Moltz,  of  New  York  City. 

The  following  interesting  donations 
are  from  Eugene  E.  Stokes,  of  Port 
Richmond,  N.  Y.: 

No.  1  is  a  piece  of  greenheart  wood 
taken  from  the  ship  "Roosevelt"  in 
which  Peary  discovered  the  North 
Pole.  The  piece  was  taken  from  the 
port  side  (left)  on  Oct.  17.  1910,  in 
the  Burley  or  Staten  Island  ship- 
building yard,  Mariners  Harbor,  S.  I., 
N.  Y.,  while  I  was  there.  It  had  been 
smashed  in  by  the  ice  of  the  Arctic 
on  the  last  eventful  trip. 

No.  2  is  a  piece  of  the  banister  of 
the  house  in  which  Robert  Fulton 
lived,  No.  1  State  street.  New  York. 
In  the  basement  and  yard  of  it  he 
built  the  first  steamboat,  "The  Cler- 
mont," which  was  sailed  on  the  Hud- 
son, 1809,  and  celebrated  in  1909  by 
the  "Hudson-Fulton"  parade.  It  is 
now  being  torn  down. 

No.  3  is  a  piece  of  wood  from  the 
old  historical  Astor  House,  Broad- 
way, Vesey  and  Barclay  streets,  iden- 
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tified  with  New  York  history.  It  is 
nearly  the  last  of  New  York's  old 
hotels  and  is  now  being  torn  down. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Prizer  was  elected  to 
membership  and  the  following  were 
proposed:  A.  M.  Breneman,  No.  213 
West  End  avenue,  Lancaster;  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Lincoln,  No.  603  West  Chestnut 
street,  Lancaster;  J.  Lane  Reed,  No. 
531  Arcade,  Drayton,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Eugene  F.  Henry,  No.  416  West 
Orange  street,  Lancaster. 

President  Steinman  appointed  W. 
IT.  Hensel,  J.  W.  B.  Bausman,  Charles 
A.  Sauber  and  Mrs.  M.  N.  Robinson 
a  committee  to  assist  with  the  his- 
torical pageant  which  will  be  held 
this  month  on  the  grounds  of  "Upland 
Lawn,"  the  home  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Wil- 
liamson. 

A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
present  to  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety a  list  of  all  the  historical  monu- 
ments and  markers  in  Lancaster 
county,  composed  of  Prof.  H.  H.  Beck, 
A.  K.  Hostetter,  Miss  Martha  Clark 
and  Miss  Lottie  M.  Bausman. 

Hon.  Charles  I.  Landis  prepared  the 
paper  of  the  evening,  his  subject 
being,  "History  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Lancaster." 
He  showed  careful  study  and  pains- 
taking research  into  a  very  interest- 
ing subject.  Mrs.  A.  K.  Hostetter 
read  the  paper. 

Adjourned. 


PAPERS  READ 


FRIDAY,  JUNE  6,  1014. 
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PREFACE 


THE  STORY  OF  A  LETTER. 

About  a  year  or  more  ago,  while  coming  from  Philadelphia 
to  Lancaster,  I  accidentally  fell  into  the  company  of  three 
gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  Eugene  Snyder,  Esq.,  of  the  city 
of  Harrisburg.  In  the  course  of  what  to  me  at  least  was  a  very 
pleasant  and  interesting  conversation,  he  remarked  that  he  had 
a  letter  written  from  Carlisle  by  John  Andre  to  his  great 
grandfather,  Eberhart  Michael,  who  then  lived  in  Lancaster, 
and  that  he  thought  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
ought  to  have  it  for  preservation.  I  told  him  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  that  I  knew  they  would  greatly 
appreciate  the  gift,  and  he  then  said  he  would  send  it  to  me  for 
that  purpose.  Time  went  on,  and  as  I  heard  no  more  concern- 
ing it  from  Mr.  Snyder,  I  concluded  that  perhaps  he  had  made 
other  plans,  and,  knowing  the  historical  value  of  the  letter, 
I  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  suggest  to  him  anything  which 
might  possibly  not  accord  with  his  own  wishes.  However, 
recently,  a  member  of  the  Lancaster  Bar  met  Mr.  Snyder  at 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Lyman  D.  Gilbert,  Esq.,  who  was  one 
of  the  gentlemen  present  when  the  original  conversation  took 
place,  and  Mr.  Snyder  told  him  that  he  had  the  Andre  letter, 
that  he  had  promised  me  to  give  it  to  the  Lancaster  County 
Historical  Society,  and  that  he  proposed  to  carry  out  such  inten- 
tion. I  thereupon  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  I  had  not  for- 
gotten our  talk  about  the  letter,  and  that  I  was  very  glad  that 
he  still  had  it  in  remembrance,  but  that  I  deemed  it  indelicate 
even  then  to  urge  him  to  send  it  to  me,  and  that  only  if  accord- 
ing to  his  own  good  pleasure  should  he  make  the  gift.  Lf  he 
•concluded  to  do  so,  it  would  be  received  and  greatly  appreciated. 
In  a  few  days,  he  sent  me  the  letter,  with  a  translation  from 
the  German,  also  a  copy  of  the  reply  of  Eberhart  Michael,  and 
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a  certificate  of  the  authenticity  of  both.  The  high  character 
of  Mr.  Snyder  is  a  suflScient  certificate,  and  none  better  could 
be  furnished.  I  immediately  handed  over  all  these  papers  to 
Mr.  Steinman,  the  President  of  your  Society. 

The  letter,  through  much  handling,  was  in  pieces  when  re- 
ceived, but  the  whole  letter  was  there,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Paul  Heine,  the  pieces  were  placed  in  proper  position. 
Through  Dr.  John  W.  Jordan,  the  services  of  one  of  the  ladies 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  were  en- 
listed, and  now  the  letter,  but  for  the  yellowness  of  age,  is 
restored  almost  to  the  condition  in  which  it  was  originally. 
The  copy  of  the  letter  sent  in  reply  by  Eberhart  Michael  to 
Andre  has  also  been  translated  by  Mr.  Heine,  and  both  of  the 
translations,  together  with  the  correspondence  on  the  subject, 
is  appended  hereto. 


Letter  of  Eugene  Snyder,  Esq.,  to  Charles  I.  Landis. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  May  12,  1914. 
Hon.  Charles  I.  Landis, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  here  enclose  to  you,  to  be  by  you  presented  to  the  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  Historical  Society,  the  autograph  letter  of  Major  John 
Andre  of  the  7th  Regiment  of  Royal  Fusileers,  to  my  maternal 
great  grandfather  Eberhard  Michael,  with  his  reply.  The 
letters  have  been  in  our  family  now  for  138  years,  and  have 
been  handled  so  often  that  they  are  in  pieces.  I  also  here 
inclose  an  abstract  from  our  family  record,  showing  my  rela- 
tionship to  Eberhard  Michael,  and  also  communication  from 
the  War  Department  showing  the  Military  service  of  Eberhard 
Michael,  and  also  my  request  from  the  War  Department  for 
information,  with  the  replv  thereto. 

I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 
Eugene  Snyder. 
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Letter  of  Chas.  I.  Landis  to  Eugene  Snydeb. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  14,  1914. 
My  dear  Mr,  Snyder, 

I  have  just  received  your  kind  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  with 
the  enclosures  therein  contained,  and  I  am  already  conferring 
with  Mr.  George  Steinman,  President  of  the  Lancaster  Co. 
Historical  Society,  concerning  them.  Until  the  Society  can 
send  a  fitting  acknowledgment  for  itself  I  in  its  behalf  wish 
to  express  the  grateful  appreciation  of  all  its  members  for  your 
generous  and  invaluable  gift. 

I  am  with  sincere  regards. 
To  Very  truly  yours, 

Eugene  Snyder,  Esq.,  Chas.  I.  Landis. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Letter  of  Chas.  I.  Landis  to  George  Steinman,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical 

Society. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  May  20,  1914. 
George  Steinman,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society. 
My  dear  Sir: — 

On  behalf  of  Eugene  Snyder,  Esq.,  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Bar,  who  resides  in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  I  present  to  your 
Society  an  original  letter,  written  in  German  by  Major,  then 
Lieutenant,  John  Andre,  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  the  Royal 
Fusileers.  It  was  sent  by  Major  Andre  to  Eberhart  Michael, 
who  was  Mr.  Snyder's  great-grandfather.  It  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  his  family  for  138  years.  He  sends  with  it  a 
translation,  a  portion  of  his  family  record,  and  also  a  certifi- 
cate as  to  its  authenticity.  A  copy  of  the  reply  sent  by  Eber- 
hart Michael  is  also  enclosed. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Chas.  L  Landis. 
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MAJOR  JOHN  ANDRE'S  GERMAN 

LETTER. 


Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Major  John  Andre  (Then 
Lieutenant  Andre)  to  Eberhart  Michael,  of 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

Highly  Respected  Friend: 

After  you  had  made  me  so  kind  a  promise  when  I  left  Lan- 
caster, I  expected  to  receive  a  few  lines  from  you.  We  be- 
come easily  impatient  by  waiting  upon  news  we  expect  to  be 
gratifying.  I  will,  therefore,  write  the  first  letter,  and  although 
my  language  may  be  bad,  it  is  German,  because  I  am  happy 
to  express  myself  in  a  language  in  which  I  have  engaged  inter- 
course with  so  many  honest  and  sensible  men.  Though  I 
should  prefer  to  be  with  you,  I  must  say  this  is  a  fine  country 
and  the  inhabitants  show  considerable  respect  towards  me. 
We  very  seldom  have  conversation  with  them,  because,  gen- 
erally, no  good  results  from  it ;  nothing  but  uncivil  and  hostile 
answers.  We  pass  our  time  in  making  music,  reading  books, 
and  await  humbly  our  liberation,  and  upon  more  peaceable 
times.  Myself  and  Mr.  Despard  are  much  engaged  in  playing 
duetts ;  he  sends  his  best  respects.  If  you  see  Mr.  Wirtz,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Hellemuth,  and  H.  Graff,  please  give  my  respects  to 
them, — ^f  rom  the  last  mentioned,  I  have  received  the  maps,  and 
thank  him.      I  am,  with  great  respect,  dear  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Andre. 

P.  S.     If  you  should  see  Mr.  Slough,  have  the  kindness  to 
request  him  to  write  to  me.     His  silence  makes  me  at  a  loss 
about  him. 
Carlisle,  10th  April,  1776. 

The  address  is  as  follows : 

Mr.  Eberhart  Michael, 
Lancaster. 
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TRAXSLATION  OF  COPY  OF  LETTER  SEXT  IN 
REPLY  BY  EBERHART  MICHAEL  TO 

JOHN  ANDRE. 

Lancaster,  April  26,  1776. 
Especially  Highly  Esteemed  Sir: — 

Your  honored  letter  of  the  10th  of  this  month  I  have  just 
now  received  and  read  the  same  with  great  pleasure.  Your 
opinion  (where  you  assert  that  you  took  the  liberty  of  writing 
the  first  letter)  will  disappear  when  I  tell  you  that  already,  on 
April  7th,  I  sent  a  letter  to  you  with  a  man  who  (as  he  said) 
lived  three  miles  from  Carlisle  and  with  his  team  passed  there, 
and  who  promised  me  to  deliver  the  letter  to  you  personally. 
Nevertheless,  how  little  may  one  depend  upon  such  promises 
of  people.  The  contents  of  the  whole  letter  was  nothing  else 
but  such  expressions  which  honest  friends  at  all  times  will 
make  in  high  regards  towards  each  other.  They  owe  this  to 
each  other,  having  an  absolute  right  thereto.  The  poor  soul 
will  profit  little  thereby,  even  if  he  opened  the  letter  and  with- 
held it  from  you.  But  just  on  this  account  is  your  letter  to  me 
so  much  more  welcome,  because  this  is  convincing  evidence 
that  you  did  not  wish  to  wait  until  I  had  earned  something, 
but  (if  I  dare  say  so)  was  paid  in  advance.  What  shall  I  now 
write?  I  know  you  are  assured  and  convinced  of  my  true 
sincerity  and  high  esteem  towards  you.  Nothing  would  please 
me  more,  if  I  had  such  talents,  as  to  move  you  to  read  my  let- 
ter with  pleasure  four  or  ten  times.  Nevertheless,  in  this  case, 
you  will  find  yourself  disappointed.  But  what  I  fall  short  in 
this,  such  will  be  made  up  by  my  affection  and  high  respect 
for  you,  and  I  know  that  you  are  kind  enough  to  write  the 
balance  on  my  side. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  hear  that  you  like  so  well  Carlisle 
and  its  surroundings,  and  that  the  people  act  orderly  and  kindly 
towards  you.  Presumably  the  music  suffers,  and  for  this 
reason  I  would  wish  to  be  with  you  one  half  day  a  week.  Per- 
haps it  will  please  Heaven  at  some  future  time  to  arrange  all 
national  circumstances  in  such  way  that  peace  will  again  reign 
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and  inhabitants  and  soldiers  will  again  enjoy  brotherly  asso- 
ciation. These  colonies  and  Great  Britain, — a  people  mighty 
and  famous  in  the  world. 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  Mr.  Despard.  What  you  further 
command  me  to  do  in  your  letter,  I  will  faithfully  comply  with. 
I  have  already  written  to  Mr.  Thomas  in  York,  and  enclosed 
for  him  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hillegas  to  me,  and  requested  him  to 
send  same  to  C.  Baily.  Tell  him  I  remain  with  due  high 
regards  of  respect.     Especially  Highly  Esteemed  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

The  members  of  this  Society  will  recall  that  one  of  your 
distinguished  fellows,  some  years  ago,  prepared  and  read 
before  you  an  elaborate  brochure  on  the  life  of  Major  John 
Andre  (see  Records  of  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society, 
Volume  8,  page  142).  In  that  article,  there  will  be  found  a 
description  of  his  residence  and  imprisonment  in  the  borough 
of  Lancaster.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  will  endeavor  not  to 
duplicate  with  any  degree  of  elaboration  what  has  been  there 
so  well  reported.  The  reiteration  of  those  facts  may  well  be 
deemed  a  useless  repetition,  and  your  time  and  patience  would 
be  without  compensating  results.  There  are,  however,  I  think, 
a  few  new  facts  that  can  be  profitably  added  to  the  story,  and 
some  of  the  old  ones  arising  in  Andre's  career,  it  seems  to  me, 
ought  even  to  be  restated  in  reviewing  the  above  quoted  letter, 
so  that  all  the  circumstances  pertaining  to  it  may,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  made  clear.  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  going 
over  the  same  to  the  extent  of  introducing  a  connecting  thread 
into  the  narrative. 

It  has  not  been  determined  with  certainty  whether  John 
Andre  was  bom  in  London  or  Southampton.  The  strong  pre- 
sumption, however,  is  that  the  former  was  his  birthplace. 
Nor  can  there  be  found  stated  in  the  works  of  any  of  his 
biographers  the  day  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  Some  give  the 
year  of  his  birth  as  1749,  and  others  as  1752.  Both  these 
years,  however,  would  seem  to  be  erroneous;  for,  in  a  letter 
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written  by  him  to  Miss  Anna  Seward,  dated  October  3,  1769, 
in  speaking  of  himself,  he  says :  "  You  must  consider  him  as  a 
poor  novice  of  eighteen."  From  this,  and  the  inscription  on 
his  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  it  is  stated  that 
he  died  on  October  2,  1780,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  years, 
it  would  appear  that  he  was  bom  in  1751.  It  is  certain  that 
he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French,  German  and 
Italian  languages,  in  some  degree  of  perfection,  and  that  he 
had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  excellence  in  music, 
painting,  drawing  and  dancing.  His  father  came  originally 
from  Geneva,  but  was  engaged  at  London  in  the  Levant  trade. 
At  an  early  age,  the  son  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Geneva, 
and,  having  been  there  for  some  time,  was  summoned  home 
and  assigned  a  place  in  his  father's  counting-house.  In  the 
early  part  of  1772,  Andre  went  over  to  Grermany,  and  did 
not  return  to  England  until  the  close  of  1773.  During  this 
period,  he  visited  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  His  relation, 
Mr.  John  Andre,  was  established  in  business  as  a  musical 
composer  at  Offenbach,  and  it  is  certain  that,  during  this  time, 
young  Andre  visited  at  his  kinsman's  house.  From  these 
facts,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  was  able  to 
read  and  write  German  with  fluency. 

After  he  gave  up  his  business  life,  he  purchased  a  com- 
mission as  Lieutenant  in  the  Seventh  Royal  Fusileers.  This 
was  as  early  as  September  24,  1771.  When  his  Regiment 
was  sent  to  Canada,  Andre  did  not  accompany  it.  He  first 
came  in  1774  to  Philadelphia,  and  journeyed  from  thence 
through  New  York  and  Boston,  to  join  the  Regiment.  At  that 
time,  the  Governor  of  Canada  was  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  The 
entrance  to  Canada  was  by  way  of  the  Sorel,  and  the  Seventh 
and  Twenty-sixth  Regiments  were  sept  to  defend  that  passage. 
In  the  fall  of  1775,  the  American  troops,  under  General 
Richard  Montgomery,  besieged  St.  John,  at  which  post  Andre 
was  stationed.  On  November  2,  1775,  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered. Andre  wrote  to  a  friend  at  home:  "I  have  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans  and  stripped  of  everything 
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except  the  picture  of  Honora  (Honora  Sneyd)  which  I  con- 
cealed in  my  mouth."  The  prisoners,  about  six  hundred  in 
number,  were  taken  to  Ticonderoga,  and  it  was  then  ordered 
that  the  officers  should  continue  their  course  to  Connecticut, 
while  the  privates  should  be  brought  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
there  were  greater  conveniences  for  their  subsistence.  Gen- 
eral Schuyler,  however,  had  promised  the  officers  that  they 
should  not  be  separated  from  their  men;  and  so,  when  the 
instructions  of  Congress  reached  the  officer  who  was  leading 
the  prisoners  to  Connecticut  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River, 
they  were  not  exactly  obeyed,  for  all  of  the  Seventh  that  were 
taken  at  St.  John,  officers  as  well  as  privates,  were  brought  to 
Pennsylvania. 

From  the  Hudson  the  course  of  the  journey  was  through 
northern  Jersey  and  thence  by  way  of  the  Wind  Gap  or  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap  to  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania.  The  Moravian  Diary  at  Nazareth  kept 
by  the  minister  of  that  town,  shows  the  following  entry :  "  1775, 
Dec.  4.  A  strong  column  of  Regulars,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  at  the  taking  of  Fort  St.  John,  passed  through  on 
their  way  to  Bethlehem,  and  quarters  over  night  for  a  consider- 
able number  had  to  be  provided  here.  They  were  so  quiet  and 
orderly,  that  we  scarcely  knew  that  there  were  soldiers  in  the 
place.  Dec.  5.  A  still  larger  body  of  the  same  troops  arrived 
and  20-30-40  were  quartered  at  Several  places  here.  Dec.  6, 
The  first  column  left  for  Bethlehem  yesterday  morning,  and 
the  second  early  this  morning,  with  their  officers  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Commissioners,  who  lodged  in  our  inn."  The  inn  re- 
ferred to  was  the  "  Rose  Inn,"  a  portion  of  which  was  standing 
a  few  years  ago.  The  Diary  of  the  Moravian  Congregation  at 
Bethlehem  shows  that  on  December  1,  1775,  "arrived  to-day 
some  British  Officers,  taken  prisoners  at  St.  John  en  route  to 
Philadelphia";  that  on  December  5,  1775,  "Two  hundred 
Royal  troops  taken  at  St.  John  arrived  to-day,"  and  that  on 
December  6,  1775,  "Two  hundred  Royal  troops  taken  at  St. 
John  arrived  to-day ;  quartered  partly  at  the  Sun  Inn  and  the 
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Crown  Inn,  and  left  next  day."  It  also  appears  that  they  were 
followed  on  January  30,  1776,  by  many  of  their  wives  and 
children  under  guard,  in  four  sleighs,  and  that  as  the  cold  was 
severe  their  distress  awakened  much  compassion,  and  extra 
clothing,  blankets,  etc.,  were  furnished.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  these  prisoners  were  actually  taken  to  Philadelphia.  On 
the  contrary  the  records  and  newspapers  fail  to  show  that  any 
of  them  reached  that  city.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the 
statement  that  they  were  *^  en  route  to  Philadelphia  "  was  only 
surmise.  By  the  State  Archives  it  is  shown  that  British  pris- 
oners of  the  same  regiments  were  kept  in  Reading,  and  as  those 
who  came  to  Bethlehem  left  on  December  7,  and  some  of  them, 
officers  and  men,  arrived  in  Lancaster  on  December  9,  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion  that  the  prisoners  came  to  this  town  by  the 
nearest  route,  which  was  of  course  through  Reading.  They 
were  brought  here  in  charge  of  Egbert  Dumont.  When  they 
all  arrived  in  this  town  there  were  eight  officers,  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  privates,  thirty  women  and  thirty  children. 

For  a  time,  Lieutenants  Andre  and  Despard  were  boarded 
at  a  public  house,  kept  by  Martin  Bartgis,  which  was  located 
on  the  west  side  of  South  Queen  Street,  near  what  was  then 
sometimes  called  "  Court  House  Square."  This  house  is  now 
owned  by  Frank  McGrann,  and  it  is  immediately  south  of  the 
Conestoga  Bank  building.  On  May  13,  1773,  Joseph  Simons, 
who  owned  the  Conestoga  Bank  property,  and  Martin  Bartgis 
made  an  agreement  for  a  five-foot  alley  way  between  their 
respective  properties,  and  there  it  is  to  this  day  "plain  for 
all  folk  to  see."  On  September  4,  1787,  Bartgis  purchased 
at  Sheriff's  sale  "The  Indian  Queen,"  which  stood,  as  some 
of  us  remember,  on  East  King  Street,  where  the  Eastern 
Market  is  located.  Among  the  bills  that  were  rendered  for 
payment  was  one  in  Bartgis's  favor  "For  £7  and  6s.  for 
chamber,  fire  and  lights  supplied  to  Lieutenants  Despard  and 
Andre  of  the  Seventh."  These  officers  afterwards  moved  to  a 
house  on  North  Lime  Street,  then  owned  by  Caleb  Cope,  but 
which  subsequently  was  the  property  of  the  Hon.  A.  Herr 
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Smith.  Caleb  Cope  was  a  plasterer  by  occupation,  and  in 
1774—5,  was  Burgess  of  the  Borough.  The  officers  were 
paroled  to  keep  within  six  miles  of  their  appointed  residences, 
to  approach  no  seaport,  and  to  hold  no  correspondence  on 
American  affairs.  Lieutenants  Andre  and  Despard  remained 
in  Lancaster  until  March,  1776,  when  they  were  removed  to 
Carlisle. 

While  at  Carlisle,  they  occupied  a  stone  house  at  the  corner 
of  South  Hanover  Street  and  Locust  Alley.  They  were  on 
a  parole  of  honor  of  six  miles,  and  were  prohibited  from 
going  out  of  town  except  in  military  dress.  It  is  said  that, 
one  day,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  an  unflinching  Whig  who  lived  across 
the  street,  detected  two  Tories  in  conversation  with  them.  She 
immediately  made  known  the  circumstances  to  William  Brown, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  County  Committee.  The  Tories  were  im- 
prisoned, and  upon  their  persons  were  discovered  letters 
written  in  French.  No  one,  however,  could  be  found  to  read 
the  letters,  and  their  contents  remained  unknown.  After  this, 
Andre  and  Despard  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  town.  They 
had  secured  fowling  pieces  of  superior  workmanship,  but,  on 
this  account,  being  unable  to  use  them,  they  broke  them  to 

pieces,  declaring  that  "  no  d rebel  should  ever  burn  powder 

in  them."  During  their  confinement,  one  Thompson  enlisted 
a  company  of  militia  in  what  is  now  Perry  County,  and 
marched  them  to  Carlisle.  Eager  to  make  a  display  of  his 
bravery  and  that  of  his  recruits,  he  drew  up  his  soldiers  at 
night  in  front  of  the  house  where  Andre  and  his  companion 
lived,  and  swore  that  he  would  have  their  lives,  because,  as  he 
alleged,  Americans  who  were  prisoners  of  war  in  the  hands  of 
the  British  were  dying  by  starvation.  By  the  importunities 
of  Mrs.  Ramsay,  he  was  persuaded  to  desist.  These  officers 
were  afterwards  removed  to  York  and  they  were  exchanged 
some  time  in  December,  1776.  It  was  while  Andre  was  in 
Carlisle  that  the  letter  which  has  occasioned  this  article  was 
written. 

This  letter  is  a  most  extraordinary  document.     Its  authen- 
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ticity  cannot  be  questioned,  for  it  has  come  direct  from  Eber- 
hart  Michael,  and  has  been  in  the  families  of  his  descendants 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years.  It  was 
given  to  Charles  Albright  Snyder  by  his  mother,  Catharine 
(Michael)  Snyder,  a  daughter  of  Eberhart  MichaeL  Charles 
Albright  Snyder  died  in  Harrisburg  on  November  8,  1868, 
and,  before  his  death,  he  gave  it  to  Eugene  Snyder,  Esq.,  his 
son.  It  is  probably  the  only  letter  written  by  Major  Andre  in 
German  which  is  at  the  present  time  in  existence.  Any  one 
who  has  read  the  life  of  Andre  knows  that  his  talents  were 
varied  and  exceptional.  His  social  relations  with  the  people 
of  Lancaster  has  been  to  some  extent  set  forth  in  his  letters 
to  Caleb  Cope,  published  in  Sargent's  "Life  of  Andre,"  but 
additional  light  upon  the  same  subject  is  here  presented.  The 
names  of  a  number  of  persons  are  mentioned  by  him  and  by 
Mr.  Michael  in  this  correspondence,  and  I  think  that  it  will 
be  somewhat  enlightening  to  protray  before  the  members  of 
the  Society,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  who  these  gentlemen  were. 


Eberhart  Michael,  to  whom  this  letter  was  sent,  was  bom  in 
Germany,  on  December  9,  1735.  He  was  the  son  of  Eberhart 
Michael,  who  died  here  on  February  4,  1765.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Mary  Magdalena  Henneberger,  on  October  24,  1764, 
by  the  Kev.  Thomas  Barton.  Pursuant  to  the  resolves  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  for  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster  met  on  July  9,  1774.  George  Ross,  Esq.,  was  in 
the  chair,  and  Eberhart  Michael  acted  as  secretary.  The 
meeting  passed  eleven  resolutions,  which  are  called  "The 
Lancaster  Resolves."  On  December  15,  1774,  pursuant  to 
notice  duly  given,  the  people  of  this  county  elected  sixty  per- 
sons for  a  committee  to  observe  the  conduct  of  all  persons 
touching  the  association  of  the  General  Congress,  and  the 
Borough  of  Lancaster,  which  was  in  the  first  district,  elected 
twelve  members.    Among  these  was  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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He  appears  in  the  records  to  have  been  present  at  many  of  the 
meetings  of  the  committee,  and  on  April  27,  1775,  two  days 
after  the  news  arrived  that  the  Battle  of  Lexington  had  been 
fought,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  "  duly  called  "  at  Adam 
Reigart's  tavern,  "The  Grape,"  "to  consult  and  determine 
upon  proper  and  necessary  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  gen- 
eral good  in  the  present  alarming  situation  of  affairs,"  he,  in 
company  with  Edward  Shippen,  William  Atlee,  William 
Bausman,  Charles  Hall,  William  Patterson,  Casper  Shaffner, 
and  Adam  Reigart,  attended.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held 
May  1,  1775,  at  which  he  was  also  present,  it  was  "  Resolved 
that  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  committee  that  it 
most  heartily  recommends  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of 
Lancaster  immediately  to  associate  and  provide  themselves 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  learn  the  art  of  military  dis- 
cipline, to  enable  them  to  support  and  defend  their  just  rights 
and  privileges  against  all  arbitrary  and  despotic  invasions  by 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever." 

He  served  in  various  capacities  in  the  army  almost  to  the 
date  of  his  death.  On  August  14,  1776,  he  was  a  private  in 
Captain  Samuel  Boyd's  Company  of  the  Flying  Camp;  on 
October  21,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  Paymaster  of  the 
Grerman  Battalion,  Continental  Troops,  then  commanded  by 
Col.  Baron  Arendt.  His  name  also  appears,  from  October  4, 
1776,  to  May  22,  1777,  on  the  muster  rolls  of  Captain  Daniel 
Burkhart's  Company  of  this  Battalion.  From  August,  1777, 
he  was  on  the  pay  roll  of  Captain  Philip  Graybill's  Company, 
and  the  muster  roll  of  March,  1778,  shows  him  to  have  been 
a  member  of  Captain  George  Hubley's  Company.  His  name 
last  appears  on  a  general  pay  abstract  covering  a  period  from 
April  1  to  May  1,  1778.  He  was  also  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  one  of  the  agents  for  the  seizing  of  forfeited  estates. 

On  July  9, 1768,  he  purchased  from  Magdalena  Wettericken 
or  Wedericken,  what  was  known  as  "  The  Brew  House."  This 
property  was  transferred  by  him  on  January  4,  1771,  to 
Philip  Thomas.     On  March  12,  1778,  it  was  transferred  by 
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Thomas  to  Charles  Hamilton,  and  on  November  25,  1782,  by 
Hamilton  to  Mary  Michael.  The  property  was  located  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  South  Duke  and  Mifflin  Streets,  in  this 
city,  and  in  it  Franklin  College  was  started. 

Eberhart  Michael  died  on  July  16,  1778,  and  was  buried 
in  the  German  Lutheran  graveyard,  the  officiating  clergyman 
being  the  Rev.  Mv.  Helmuth.  His  holdings  at  the  time  of 
his  death  consisted  solely  of  personal  property,  and  by  reason 
of  the  surrounding  conditions  they  greatly  depreciated  in 
settlement  of  liis  estate. 


The  Mr.  Despard  mentioned  in  the  Andre  letter  was 
Edward  Marcus  Despard.  He  was  the  youngest  of  six 
brothers,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  British  army,  except  the 
oldest.  He  was  born  in  Queen  County,  Ireland,  in  1751. 
He  entered  the  army  as  an  Ensign  in  the  Thirtieth  Regiment 
in  1766,  and  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1772,  when  his 
Regiment  was  stationed  in  Jamaica.  He  showed  a  peculiar 
talent  for  engineering.  He  was  afterward  removed  to  Canada, 
and,  as  a  Lieutenant  of  Captain  Peter  Dundee's  Company  of  the 
Seventh  Royal  Fusileers'  Regiment,  was  captured  with  Lieu- 
tenant Andre  at  St.  John  on  November  2,  1775.  He  was 
brought  with  Andre  to  Lancaster  on  December  9,  1775,  and 
they  remained  together  in  this  town  until  March,  1776.  They 
were  both  then  removed  to  Carlisle.  They  remained  at 
Carlisle  until  December,  1776,  when  they  were  taken  to  York, 
and  shortly  thereafter  were  exchanged. 

After  his  exchange,  he  continued  in  service  in  this  country 
until  1779.  He  was  then  sent  to  San  Juan,  and  on  his  return 
he  was  made  Captain  of  the  Seventy-eighth  Regiment.  He 
was  then  moved  to  the  West  Indies,  and  he  assisted  in  the 
taking  from  Spain  of  a  portion  of  the  Mosquito  Coast.  He  also 
held  a  command  in  Honduras.  For  distinguished  services,  he 
was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  Provincial  forces,  and  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Yucatan.    Here,  complaint  for  misconduct 
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was  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  England, 
where,  in  the  spring  of  1798,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields.  As  no  formal  accusation  was,  however,  made  against 
him,  shortly  thereafter,  he  was  released.  He  was  however 
again  arrested  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  he  was  then 
imprisoned  at  the  House  of  Industry,  until  1800.  He  became 
a  soured  and  embittered  man,  and  headed  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  King  and  seize  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Tower 
and  the  Government.  He  was  arrested  and  tried  in  1803  for 
high  treason,  and,  being  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  was, 
with  nine  of  his  associates,  hung  in  London.  It  is  a  most 
remarkable  coincidence  that  Andre  and  Despard,  who  lived 
together  as  officers  on  parole  in  this  city,  both  went  to  their 
deaths  in  exactly  the  same  way. 


Mr.  Wirtz,  who  is  also  mentioned  in  the  letter,  was  Major 
Christian  Wirtz.  He  was  one  time  a  tailor,  but,  on  June  13, 
1764,  he  purchased  from  Michael  Ziegler  the  Black  Horse 
Hotel,  formerly  located  on  North  Queen  Street,  about  where 
Eeilly  Bros.  &  Eaub's  hardware  store  now  stands.  He  sold 
this  property  to  Lawrence  Herbert  on  November  22,  1777. 
In  the  Directory  of  1781,  he  is  set  down  as  a  shop  keeper,  but 
what  merchandise  he  dealt  in  I  do  not  know. 

He  was  born  in  Germany  about  1727-8.  When  he  came  to 
this  country  and  to  Lancaster,  I  cannot  ascertain.  He  resided 
here  until  about  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  he 
moved  to  Philadelphia.  In  the  minutes  of  the  Supreme  Exec- 
utive Council  of  November  19,  1779,  the  entry  appears: 
^*  Christian  Wirtz  of  Lancaster  produced  a  receipt  for  the  sum 
of  Fourteen  Thousand  Four  Hundred  Pounds,  signed  by 
Charles  Wilson  Peale,  Agent ;  the  same  being  in  full  considera- 
tion for  a  house  and  lott,  situate  on  the  southwesterly  corner 
of  Walnut  and  Front  Streets  (Philadelphia),  containing  in 
breadth,  north  and  south,  about  nineteen  feet,  and  extending 
«ast  and  west  eighty  feet,  late  belonging  to  David  Sprout, 
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seized  and  sold  according  to  law.  ..."    He  was  Treasurer  of 
the  County  in  1770. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Observation,  held  May  4, 
1775,  he  agreed  that  the  County  should  have  his  powder,  being 
five  quarter  casks  and  some  pounds  loose,  at  a  rate  of  £15 
per  cwt.,  they  paying  the  carriage,  and  his  lead,  being  about 
150  pounds,  at  45  pence  per  cwt. 

A  military  convention,  representing  fifty-three  Battalions 
of  the  Associators  of  Pennsylvania,  met  in  this  Borough  on 
July  4,  1776,  to  choose  two  Brigadier  Generals  to  command 
the  Battalions.  Col.  George  Ross  was  President  and  CoL 
David  Clymer  acted  as  Secretary.  Christian  Wirtz,  as  a  pri- 
vate, was  a  delegate  to  this  convention.  General  Daniel 
Roberdeau  and  General  James  Ewing  were  elected. 

On  January  6,  1777,  Wirtz  was  appointed  Town  Major,  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  the  prisoners  in  the  Barracks,  the 
ammunition  and  the  stores  in  Lancaster,  during  the  absence 
of  the  militia,  and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  a  Commissioner  of  Purchase  for 
Lancaster  County.  On  January  5,  1781,  he  was  bound  over 
before  William  Henry,  one  of  the  Justices,  for  refusing  to 
take  the  State's  money  at  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  suspended  from  his  office,  for  on  March 
14,  1781,  John  Miller  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  It  was 
charged  that  he  cried  down  the  State's  money,  "saying  that 
it  is  good  for  nothing  and  will  depreciate;  that  the  price  he 
gives  for  wheat  is  too  little,  that  it  will  be  dearer,"  etc* 
What  became  of  the  charges,  I  cannot  ascertain. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Flying^ 
Camp. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  month  of  April,  1813,  and 
he  was  buried  from  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church  in  that  citv 
on  April  8,  1813.  He  was  twice  married.  The  name  of  his. 
first  wife  was  Margaretha  Houser,  and  of  his  second,  Marjr 
Wynkoop. 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Helmuth  named  therein  was  Eev.  Justus 
Heinrich  Christian  Helmuth.  He  was  born  in  Helmstaedt, 
in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany,  on  May  16,  1745.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  yet  a  boy,  and  he  immediately  left 
home  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  his  family.  He  was 
overtaken  on  the  road  by  a  nobleman,  who,  becoming  interested 
in  his  artless  replies,  took  him  into  his  carriage,  and  after- 
wards sent  him  to  Halle,  to  be  educated.  He  was  in  his  four- 
teenth year  when  he  entered  the  Orphan  House,  and  after 
having  passed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  University.  In  company  with  his  friend, 
John  I.  Schmidt,  he  was  sent  to  America  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Germans,  and  in  1769,  they  landed  in  Philadelphia.  Eev. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg  took  Mr.  Helmuth  with  him  to  Lancaster, 
and  the  latter  preached  his  first  sermon  in  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter,  1769.  On  May  1, 
1769,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate,  and  he  continued  pastor 
of  the  church  until  1779.  In  1774,  he  served  three  other 
congregations  besides  his  own.  He  was,  on  May  25,  1779, 
chosen  pastor  of  St.  MichaeFs  and  Zion  Churches,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and,  accepting  the  call,  he  removed  to  that  city,  where 
he  remained  in  the  service  of  those  churches  until  1820. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  prose  and  verse, 
and,  for  a  time,  he  edited  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  Among 
his  publications  was  his  "  Brief  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
(1793)."  In  this  epidemic,  625  of  his  congregation  died, 
and  he  at  that  time  spent  a  large  part  of  his  days  in  the  grave- 
yard, burying  the  dead,  and,  besides,  held  daily  services  in  his 
church. 

He  was  active  in  founding  Franklin  College,  and  appears 
as  one  of  the  petitioners  for  the  charter  of  that  institution. 
He  was  one  of  its  first  trustees.  He  afterwards  became  Pro- 
fessor of  German  and  Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  served  as  such  for  eighteen  years. 
When  he  accepted  a  professorship  in  the  University,  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  trusteeship  in  Franklin  College,  as   tlie 
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charter  of  the  latter  did  not  permit  any  of  its  professors  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  other  institution, 
lie  died  in  Philadelphia  on  February  5,  1825,  being  almost 
eighty  years  old.  He  was  buried  in  front  of  the  cellar  in  St. 
Michael's  Church,  Fifth  and  Cherry  Streets,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  but  when  St.  Michael's  Church  was  torn  down 
in  1874  his  bones  were  removed  and  were  reburied  outside  at 
the  west  end  of  Zion's  Church  on  Franklin  Street. 

In  July,  1771,  during  his  pastorate,  a  subscription  was 
opened  for  a  new  organ  in  Trinity  Church,  and  the  funds 
needed  were  successfully  collected.  A  British  officer,  who  was 
then  a  prisoner  in  Lancaster,  thus  describes  it:  "Largest  pipe 
organ  in  America  now  in  use  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Some 
of  the  officers  went  to  see  this  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism, 
and  sent  descriptions  of  it  to  their  homes.  Manufacturer  had 
made  every  part  of  it  with  his  own  hands.  It  had  not  only 
every  pipe  and  stop,  but  had  some  pipes  of  amazing  circum- 
ference, to  be  played  by  the  feet,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
keys,"  etc. 


H.  Graff,  mentioned  in  the  letter,  most  likely  stands  for 
Hans  Graff.  There  was  no  one  of  that  name  or  that  initial — 
at  least  of  sufficient  prominence  to  be  inquired  about, — ^living 
here  in  1776,  and,  particularly,  who  would  have  maps  to  send 
to  Andre.  There  were,  however,  here,  two  prominent  men  of 
the  name  of  Graff,  Andrew  Graff  and  Sebastian  Graff.  They 
were  the  sons  of  Sebastian  Graff,  who  was  bom  at  Offenheim, 
Germany,  and  died  here  about  1771.  There  was,  also,  an 
older  brother,  Matthias  Graff,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  any  great  importance,  though  he  lived  in  Lancaster,  and  in 
1777  was  Assistant  Burgess  of  the  Borough.  The  original 
Graff,  who  came  from  Germantown  to  this  county,  was  Hans 
Graff.  He,  however,  died  in  1746.  George  Graff  who  became 
President  of  the  Farmers  Bank,  was  bom  in  1757,  and  was 
then  too  young  to  have  figured  in  this  matter.    As  the  Graffs 
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were  Germans,  it  is  likely  that  one  of  them  was  nicknamed 
Hans  Graff.    Of  course,  this  is  only  surmise. 


Andrew  Graff  was  born  September  15,  1740.  lie,  also, 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Observation,  and  was 
Captain  of  a  Company  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  referred  to 
as  Captain  Andrew  Graff's  Company.  On  March  5,  1787,  he 
was  commissioned  as  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  various  Courts; 
but,  with  his  colleagues,  was,  by  the  Act  of  April  13,  1791, 
passed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  of  1790,  legislated  out 
of  office.  A  President  Judge  and  four  Associate  Judges  were 
then  appointed  and  commissioned  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
former  Justices,  and  William  Augustus  Atlee  became  Presi- 
dent Judge,  and  his  associates  were  Robert  Coleman,  John 
Whitehill,  Frederick  Kuhn  and  James  Clemson.  Andrew 
Graff  was,  however,  commissioned  as  Associate  Judge  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1792,  and  served  in  this  office  until  January  5, 
1811,  when  he  resigned.  He  died  suddenly  on  January  15, 
1816,  and  is  buried  in  the  Moravian  graveyard. 


Sebastian  Graff  was  a  farmer,  living  in  Lancaster  Town- 
ship. He  owned  large  tracts  of  land  immediately  east  of  the 
then  Borough  of  Lancaster,  included  in  which  was  the  old 
Ranck's  Mill  site,  and  he  also  owned  the  land  in  the  Borough 
where  the  Lancaster  Cemetery  is  located.  He  was  bom  on 
March  22,  1744.  He  was  active  during  those  stirring  times 
which  immediately  preceded  and  covered  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Committee 
of  Observation  from  Manheim  Township  (First  District)  on 
December  15,  1774,  and  his  name  appears  at  all  of  the  meet- 
ings of  that  Committee,  reported  in  the  Archives  of  the  State, 
up  to  November  9,  1775.  He  was  mustered  in  at  Philadelphia 
on  July  16,  1776,  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Captain  Andrew 
Graff's  Company.     He  was,  in  1787,  a  delegate  to  the  State 
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Convention,  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  was, 
also,  in  1789,  elected  a  member  of  the  Convention,  which 
framed  the  State  Constitution  of  1790.  In  the  year  1790, 
with  Michael  Schmyser  and  Adam  Hubley,  Jr.,  he  repre- 
sented this  county  in  the  State  Senate.  He  died  on  July  2, 
1791,  and  was  buried  in  the  Moravian  graveyard.  Subse- 
quently his  remains  were  moved  to  the  Lancaster  Cemetery, 
where  they  now  rest. 


The  Mr.  Slough  named  in  the  postscript  of  the  Andre 
letter  was  Col.  Mathias  Slough.  He  was  the  son  of  Johann 
Jacob  Schlauch  (Slough),  who  was  bom  on  August  15,  1708, 
and  who  married  Ursala  Elizabeth  Steiner  on  January  2,  1733. 
The  father  died  on  May  24,  1750.  Mathias  Slough  came  to 
Lancaster  with  his  father  in  1747,  but  whether  from  Germany 
or  some  part  of  America  I  cannot  ascertain.  He  was  bom  on 
October  16,  1733.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Gkorge 
Gibson.  Jacob  Slough,  on  March  6,  1747,  purchased  a  lot, 
64  ft.  41/^  in.  X  150  ft.,  located  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Penn 
Square  and  South  Queen  Street,  and  he  there  built  the  famous 
Swan  Tavern,  afterwards  kept  by  the  Hubleys.  The  will  of 
Jacob  Slough  is  dated  September  20,  1749,  and,  though  de- 
posited in  the  Eegister's  office  on  June  27,  1750,  it  was  not 
proven  until  October  30,  1765.  This  fact  shows  that  the  state- 
ment that  "  he  did  not  open  the  hotel  until  about  1754  "  is  in- 
correct, for  he  was  then  dead.  In  his  will,  he  devised  to  his  son 
Mathias  Slough,  "The  house  and  lot  where  I  now  live,"  subject 
to  certain  money  charges  in  favor  of  his  widow  and  daughters. 
When  the  father  or  the  son  commenced  to  keep  the  hotel  cannot 
be  now  ascertained  from  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  as  one  of  the  books  covering  the  earliest  period  is 
lost  and  the  others  are  very  imperfectly  kept.  The  Gi>vernor, 
then,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Court,  granted  licenses, 
and  there  may  be  some  records  at  Harrisburg  upon  the  subject. 
Nor  do  the  later  records  contain  much  accurate  information. 
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They  show  that  he  was  the  holder  of  a  license  in  1761  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  one  up  to  1776,  but  from  that  time  on  nothing 
appears  in  any  of  the  record  books  now  at  command.  It  is 
said  in  Ellis  and  Evans'  History  of  Lancaster  County,  that  he 
kept  the  stand  until  1806. 

The  first  public  oflSce  which  Mathias  Slough  held  was  that 
of  Assistant  Burgess.  He  served  in  this  position  from  1757  to 
1761  inclusive.  He  was  Coroner  of  the  county  from  1755  to 
1768,  and,  as  such,  held  the  inquest  on  the  Conestoga  Indians, 
who  were  murdered  by  the  Paxtang  Boys  on  December  27, 
1763.  He  was  also  County  Treasurer  from  1763  to  1769.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1773  and 
1774,  and  of  the  General  Assembly,  from  this  county,  in 
1780-83. 

In  pursuance  of  a  letter  received  from  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Lancaster  County  was  called  on 
June  15,  1774,  to  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  by  the  mother  country.  At  this  meeting, 
Edward  Shippen,  George  Eoss,  Jasper  Yeates,  Mathias' 
Slough,  James  Webb,  Ludwig  Lauman,  William  Bausman  and 
Charles  Hall  were  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
the  general  committee  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  present  as 
one  of  the  eight  delegates  from  Lancaster  County  at  a  meeting 
of  the  deputies,  chosen  by  the  counties  of  the  state,  held  at 
Philadelphia,  on  July  15,  1775.  When  the  County  Com- 
mittee of  Observation  took  an  account,  on  May  4,  1775,  of  the 
amount  of  lead  and  powder  available,  he  placed  his  stock,  con- 
sisting of  four  quarter  casks  of  powder,  at  the  rate  of  £15  per 
cwt.,  and  200  pounds  of  lead,  at  45  pence  per  lb.,  at  its  dis- 
posal. He,  as  an  officer  of  the  Seventh  Lancaster  County 
Battalion,  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  delegates  repre- 
senting the  battalions  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Brigadier 
Generals.  This  has  been  fully  referred  to  in  another  sketch. 
This  and  other  meetings  of  like  character  were  held  at  Slough's 
Hotel. 
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On  May  2,  1777,  thirteen  persons  were  appointed  by  the 
War  Office  to  supply  the  army  with  blankets,  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing. Col.  Slough  was  one  of  the  number.  He  was  also  one  of 
a  committee  of  twelve  to  take  charge  of  Dr.  John  Kearsly  and 
I.  Brooks,  who  were  arrested  for  *^  being  concerned  in  and  en- 
deavor to  procure  British  troops  to  invade  Pennsylvania  and 
the  other  colonies,"  etc.  Andrew  Graff  was  also  on  this  com- 
mittee. Nothing  came  of  the  proceeding,  and  one  of  the  pris- 
oners broke  jail  and  escaped. 

He  was  Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Battalion.  It  was  one  of 
the  thirteen  battalions  raised  in  this  county.  It  was  ordered 
to  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1776.  From  thence,  it  was 
sent  to  join  the  Flying  Camp,  in  New  Jersey,  and  it  appeared 
in  the  Camp  on  July  8,  1776.  On  August  27,  1776,  he  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Long  Island.  The  battalion  completed 
its  service  and  returned  to  Lancaster  in  the  fall  of  that  year, 
and  it  was  then  used  in  guarding  the  prisoners  of  war  confined 
in  Lancaster  and  Lebanon.  On  January  6,  1777,  the  State 
Council  ordered  the  battalion  to  Philadelphia,  and  this  about 
finished  his  military  career. 

When  the  first  prisoners  arrived  from  Canada,  no  provision 
had  been  made  for  their  support.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to 
the  committee  that  he  would  supply  rations  for  them,  and  the 
offer  was  accepted.  He  furnished  the  necessary  supplies,  and 
was  subsequently  reimbursed  by  the  government. 

Col.  Slough  was  one  of  the  fifty-four  charter  members  of  the 
Lancaster  Library  Company,  which  was  afterwards  better 
known  as  the  Juliana  Library.  In  1780,  in  company  with 
others,  he  started  an  Academy  in  the  borough,  and  on  June  22, 
1782,  was  elected  one  of  its  curators.  He  was  also  an  early,  if 
not  a  charter,  member  of  the  Union  Fire  Company.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  Commissioners  named  in  the  Act  of  Assembly 
to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster 
Turnpike,  the  first  turnpike  built  in  the  United  States,  and 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  five  superintendents  who  had  in 
charge  its  construction.     Subsequently,  he  became  interested 
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in  stage  lines,  particularly  the  one  from  Lancaster  to  Phila- 
delphia, which  ran  every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 

An  incident  of  these  early  times  appears  in  the  Quarter 
Session  Docket  of  November  Sessions,  1756.  It  is  there  stated 
that  Mathias  Slough  had  an  indentured  servant  named  Michael 
Feeman,  who  ran  away  but  was  afterwards  retaken.  He  there- 
fore presented  his  petition  to  the  Court  asking  that  Feeman 
should  be  adjudged  to  serve  him  and  his  assigns  for  runaway 
time,  and  expenses  to  the  amount  of  £18,  16  s.,  6  d.,  whereupon 
the  Court  ordered  that  Feeman  should  serve  two  years  over  and 
above  the  term  specified  in  the  Indenture  in  consideration  of 
"  the  loss  of  time,  charges  and  expenses." 

Col.  Slough  owned  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  immediately 
east  of  the  borough,  and  on  February  26,  1799,  he  sold  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Poor  and  House  of  Employment,  for  £3,129, 
7,  16,  a  tract  of  land,  containing  84  acres  and  152  perches, 
most  of  which  is  yet  owned  by  them.  On  this  tract  was  built 
the  stone  building  now  used  as  the  County  Hospital.  Slough's 
Mill  stood  to  the  east  of  the  county  land,  on  the  site  of  the  Old 
City  Water  Works.  His  daughter,  Mary,  was  the  third  wife 
of  Governor  Simon  Snyder.  Another  of  his  daughters, 
Fannie,  was  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  one  of  her  favorite 
pieces  was  "  The  Rose  Tree  in  Full  Bloom."  The  first  wife  of 
the  Governor  was  Elizabeth  Michael,  daughter  of  Eberhart 
Michael.  During  Col.  Slough's  later  years,  he  moved  to 
Harrisburg,  where  some  of  his  children  resided,  and  he  died 
there  on  September  13,  1812.  There  is  an  entry  on  the  records 
of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  that  he  was  buried  in  the  English 
Cemetery.  The  English  Cemetery  of  this  town  was  St.  James 
Episcopal  Churchyard.  It  is  however  claimed  by  some  per- 
sons that  he  was  buried  in  Harrisburg  and  that  there  was  a 
cemetery  in  that  place  known  as  the  English  Cemetery.  As 
the  proofs  are  not  conclusive  I  do  not  pretend  to  definitely  state 
the  place  of  his  burial.  His  financial  operations  were  imfor- 
tunate,  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  died  he  was  bankrupt. 

A  fuller  account  of  this  distinguished  man  than  that  which 
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I  now  give  was  presented  and  read  before  you  in  1901,  and 

it  is  reported  in  Vol.  6  of  the  proceedings  of  this  society,  at 

page  139.     Anyone,  therefore,  who  desires  more  particular 
information  concerning  him  is  referred  thereto. 


Mr.  HillegaSy  who  is  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Eberhart 
Michael,  was  most  likely  Michael  Hillegas.  He  was  a  son  of 
Michael  and  Margaret  Hillegas.  His  father  was  bom  in 
Alsace  in  1696,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  on  October  30,  1749. 
The  son  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  April  22, 
1728,  O.  S.  He,  on  May  10,  1753,  married  Henrietta  Boude. 
He  was  a  prominent  merchant  and  a  refiner  of  sugars,  and  he 
was  also  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

In  1762,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  to 
select  a  cite  and  erect  Fort  Mifflin,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  Provincial  Assembly,  in  which  he  continued 
to  represent  Philadelphia  until  1775.  In  1774,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Observance  for  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  1775  and  1776,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety.  At  a  meeting 
held  to  consider  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  he  was  named  as  one  of 
the  committee  of  forty-three.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety.  On  July  21,  1775,  Eichard  Bache,  Stephen 
Paschall  and  Michael  Hillegas  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  press  and  to  have  the  oversight  and  care  of  printing  bills  of 
credit  ordered  to  be  struck  off  by  Congress ;  and  on  July  29, 
1775,  he  and  George  Clymer  were  appointed  joint  treasurers 
of  the  United  Colonies  by  the  Congress.  Upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Clymer,  he  became  the  sole  treasurer,  and,  by  election, 
from  time  to  time,  he  continued  in  this  office  until  1789. 

On  April  2,  1791,  the  Assembly  of  this  state  resolved  "  That 
Michael  Hillegas  be  requested  and  empowered  to  revise,  com- 
pare, correct  and  publish,  in  one  volume,  the  Resolves  of  the 
Committee  of  the  late  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  with  their 
instructions   to  their  representatives,   in  Assembly  held  at 
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Philadelphia,  15  July,  1774;  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion for  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  held  at  Philadelphia  23 
January,  1775 ;  the  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Conference 
Committees  held  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia, 18  June,  1776 ;  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
the  United  States  made  4  July,  1776 ;  the  Minutes  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  held 
at  Philadelphia,  15  July,  1776,  with  the  Constitution;  the 
Minutes  of  the  Assemblies  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  end  of  the  present  year ;  and  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation of  the  United  States  of  America."  This  volume  in 
folio  was  published  in  1782. 

Mr.  Hillegas  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  Bank 
of  Pennsylvania,  his  subscription  being  four  thousand  pounds. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
In  1792,  he  was  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. On  April  23,  1784,  he  was,  in  conjunction  with 
Tenche  Francis,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
Commissioner  to  divide  and  sell  the  ground  on  which  the  Bar- 
racks in  the  Northern  Liberties  were  built. 

He  died  at  Philadelphia  on  September  29,  1804,  and  his 
remains  rest  beside  those  of  his  wife,  in  Christ  Church  grave- 
yard. Fifth  and  Arch  Sts.,  Philadelphia.  He  had  a  son, 
Samuel  Hillegas,  whose  name  also  appears  in  the  old  records. 


Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  mentioned  by  Eberhart  Michael  was 
Ensign  Robert  Thomas.  Where  he  was  bom  and  where  he 
came  from  I  have  not  up  to  this  time  been  able  to  ascertain. 
He  however  entered  the  26th  Regiment  of  Foot  in  the  British 
Colonial  Service  on  March  2,  1770.  He  was  stationed  at  St. 
John,  and,  with  Andre,  was  captured  by  the  American  Forces 
on  November  2,  1775.  He  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Lan- 
caster on  December  11,  1775,  and  he  was  subsequently  taken  to 
York,  where  he  was  on  parole.  All  of  the  persons  named  in 
these  letters  were  friends   in  Lancaster.     On   December   8, 
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1776,    he   was    exchanged    for    Pennsylvania    "Muscateer," 
Ensign  Michael  App. 

On  October  31,  1776,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenantcy  in 
the  26th  Regiment  of  Foot;  and  his  name  continues  in  the 
records  of  the  British  Army  until  1779,  when  it  disappears. 
Whether  he  was  killed  in  battle,  died  from  other  causes  or  re- 
signed I  have  not  yet  learned. 


C.  Baily,  who  is  also  mentioned  by  Eberhart  Michael  was 
Capt.  James  William  Baillie.  Eberhart  Michael  was  ap- 
parently a  little  short  of  paper,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  auto- 
graph copy  of  his  letter  to  Andre.  He  therefore  abbreviated, 
and  the  C.  Baily  stands  for  Captain  Baily.  James  William 
Baillie  entered  the  British  Service  on  April  19,  1762,  as  a 
Lieutenant  of  the  7th  Regiment.  He  was  promoted  to  a  Cap- 
taincy in  this  Regiment  on  Jime  3,  1774.  He  was  at  St.  John, 
Canada,  and  was,  upon  its  surrender,  captured  there.  He  was 
brought  with  other  British  officers,  of  whom  Andre  was  one,  to 
Lancaster,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to  Carlisle.  The  re- 
port of  George  Stevenson  to  the  Council  of  Safety  shows  that 
he  was  in  Carlisle  on  October  1,  1776.  He  was  like  all  his 
fellow  officers  finally  exchanged,  but  the  exact  date  and  for 
whom  I  cannot  at  this  time  say. 

In  1781  he  was  appointed  extra  Major  of  Brigade,  and  on 
March  19, 1783,  he  was  made  full  Major.  From  1785  to  1792 
he  was  Fort  Major  at  Fort  George,  Inverness,  Scotland.  On 
September  1,  1790,  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant  of  the  In- 
valids, and  in  1802  Major  of  the  6th  Regiment  North  British 
Garrison  Battalion.  His  name  appears  on  the  rolls  of  the 
British  Army  until  1805,  and  it  then  disappears.  When  he 
was  bom  and  where,  and  when  he  died  I  cannot  say.  These 
facts  might  be  ascertained  in  the  British  War  Office,  but  my 
time  has  been  too  limited  to  make  inquiry  there. 
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And  now  my  task  has  been  completed.  I  have  introduced 
you  to  every  person  named  in  both  of  these  letters.  The 
sketches  are  as  complete  as  I  at  this  time  can  make  them.  If 
the  result  is,  that  you  have  been  entertained  half  as  much  in 
hearing  the  story,  as  I  have  been  in  gathering  together  the 
facts  embraced  therein,  I  am  more  than  compensated  for  the 
labor  thereby  occasioned. 


IN  COMMAND  AT  VERA  CRUZ,  1847- 

1848. 

Colonel  Greorge  Nauman,  a  native  of  Lancaster,  served  with 
distinction  through  the  Mexican  War.  During  the  latter  part 
of  that  conflict  he  was  in  command  of  the  fortress  of  San 
Juan  de  Ulloa,  at  Vera  Cruz,  the  "  City  of  the  True  Cross," 
and,  as  that  city  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  public  view  at 
the  present  day,  it  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  appeared 
to  an  officer  of  the  old  army,  and  this  paper  is  compiled  from 
his  letters,  using  his  own  words,  so  far  as  it  is  possible. 

It  never  occurred  to  me,  he  writes,  that  I  ever  should  be 
commandant  of  this  great  fortress,  yet  such  is  the  fact.  I  did 
not  wish  to  come  here  but  I  was  told  that  although  I  might 
remain  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  in  command  of  two  companies 
for  the  present,  in  a  short  time  I  would  be  transferred  to  the 
castle.  It  is  considered  a  much  better  position  than  the  city, 
on  account  of  its  being  much  more  healthy.  It  is,  however, 
very  isolated,  and  during  northers  is  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
whatever,  either  with  the  shore  or  the  shipping.  It  is  distant 
from  Vera  Cruz  about  half  a  mile.  One  of  its  greatest  incon- 
veniences is  the  vast  number  of  visitors  who  resort  to  it  in 
fair  weather. 

Our  regiment  marched  from  the  City  of  Mexico  as  a  part  of 
the  escort  to  the  train.  The  march  occupied  us  exactly  four- 
teen days,  and,  although  we  had  no  rain,  we  occasionally  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  cold  and  dust.  At  this  season  (De- 
cember) it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  country  as  dusty  as 
Mexico,  and,  although  that  part  of  it  which  we  traversed 
lies  entirely  within  the  tropics,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  suffered 
as  much  from  the  cold  as  I  did  on  the  day  we  marched  from 
Tepe  Aguateo  to  Perote.  Soldiers  and  all  rode,  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  march  was  a  very  easy  one.     One  of  the  most  un- 
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pleasant  things  connected  with  it  was  occasionally  seeing  a 
wagon  loaded  with  the  coffins  containing  the  remains  of  officers 
who  have  perished  in  this  infernal  war.  On  one  occasion  I 
saw  one  capsize,  and  the  coffins  were  strewed  on  the  road.  We 
brought  with  us  thirty-six  bodies,  and  I  have  in  my  chai^ 
eight  that  were  brought  down  by  the  previous  train,  and  many 
have  been  left  behind  in  the  region  of  their  glory  and  their 
last  agony.  We  brought  with  us  the  bodies  of  Captains 
Capron  and  Burke  and  Lieutenants  Irons,  Johnson  and  Hoff- 
man. Our  regiment  has  suffered  severely.  Five  of  our 
officers  have  bocn  killed  and  four  so  desperately  wounded  that 
they  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  ^NTo  regiment 
stands  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  army  than  the  First 
Artillery  for  gallantry,  distinguished  courage  and  general  good 
conduct.  We  are  proud  of  belonging  to  it.  I  meet  General 
Scott  occasionally.  He  pats  me  on  the  back  and  calls  me  his 
^'gallant  friend." 

The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  is  an  exceedingly  strong 
place.  It  has  guns  and  mimitions  of  wax  enough  to  set  at 
defiance  all  the  navies  of  the  world.  It  has  many  mortars 
and  howitzers  of  the  largest  size,  and  I  never  saw  so  large  a  pile 
of  shot  as  may  be  seen  in  one  part  of  the  castle,  all  twenty- 
four-pound  balls.  The  castle,  as  well  as  the  town,  had  but 
little  provision.  But  the  town  Vera  Cruz  is  a  walled  city, 
and  the  castles,  beautifully  constructed  as  they  are,  offend  the 
nostrils  at  every  turn  from  their  bad  police. 

I  seldom  go  into  town,  unless  I  have  business  there,  which 
is  sometimes  necessary  on  account  of  my  being  a  kind  of 
national  jailer.  Personally,  I  scarcely  know  what  is  going  on 
in  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  a  dirty,  dissipated  and  dis- 
gusting place,  containing  as  much  iniquity  as  can  be  im- 
pressed into  so  small  a  place.  I  might  reside  there,  if  I  chose, 
but  I  prefer  being  here,  as  I  believe  the  castle  is  much  the 
healthiest  spot  in  this  region,  although  its  general  fame  is,  in 
that  respect,  that  it  is  no  safer  than  any  other  place  hereabouts. 
Clean  as  we  keep  it,  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  sickly. 
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It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  my  lieutenant  is  the  son  of 
Chief  Justice  Gibson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  nephew  of  Gen- 
eral Gibson,  Commissary  General  of  the  army. 

The  Mexican  guerrillas  are  not  quiet.  Only  yesterday  a 
part  of  them  killed  a  volunteer  a  short  distance  from  Vera 
Cruz.  Before  we  came  to  Mexico  it  was  calculated  that  there 
were  3,000  a^assinations  per  annum  in  the  country.  I 
wonder  what  the  number  is  now?  I  verily  believe  that  the 
low  people  of  Mexico  delight  in  murder  for  itself.  I  have 
asked  a  few  of  tbem  who  have  rendered  themselves  notorious 
by  the  number  of  their  victims  if  they  felt  no  compunctions  of 
conscience  for  their  crimes,  and  they  have  uniformly  told  me 
that  they  did  not,  feeling,  as  they  did,  that  they  were  justified 
by  circumstances. 

G^n.  Scott  is  on  his  way  home.  He  goes  direct  from  here 
to  Xew  York,  by  sea.  This  will  greatly  disappoint  the  good 
l^ople  of  Xew  Orleans,  Mobile  and  some  other  places,  where 
the  most  extensive  preparations  have  been  made  to  receive  him 
magnificently.  I  regret  that  he  will  not  give  the  people  the 
opportunity  of  manifesting  in  this  way  their  admiration  for 
his  services  and  abilities,  and  their  detestation  of  the  harsh  and 
unjust  maner  in  which  he  has  been  treated.  It  is  a  great  pity 
he  is  so  irascible,  and  it  is  not  especially  creditable  to  his 
enemies  that  they  have  availed  themselves  of  this  weakness  in 
him,  and  it  is  monstrous  to  see  the  "old  lion"  so  goaded,  and 
that,  too,  by  persons  of  not  one  tithe  his  merit. 

Commodore  Perry  is  here,  and  I  frequently  see  him.  He  is 
quite  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  has  tabooed  his  officers  from 
all  visits  to  the  shore  since  the  commencement  of  the  sickly 
season,  and  the  only  place  they  are  permitted  to  visit  is  this 
isolated  and  dungeon-like  fortress.  I  see  but  little  of  them, 
for  the  heat  is  such  in  this  region  that  at  this  season  (May) 
people  move  about  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  true  art  of 
preserving  health  here  in  hot  weather  is  to  agitate  yourself  as 
little,  and  to  take  as  little  exercise,  as  possible.  The  vomito 
prieto  has  begun  its  fearful  ravages  in  the  city.     We  are  all 
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anxious  to  get  away.  Let  any  one,  xinacclimated,  be  here  at 
this  season  (July)  and  witness  the  frequent  deaths  from 
vellow  fever  and  other  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  and  his 
nerves  must  be  unusually  strong  if  he  can  say  truly  that  he  is 
without  apprehension  of  disease.  I  have  lost  a  good  many  of 
my  men  within  a  month,  and  it  grieves  me  sadly  to  see  these 
poor  fellows  die  so,  most  of  them  having  been  through  all  the 
battles  of  the  valley.  They  have  become  perfectly  panic- 
stricken,  and  are  infinitely  more  afraid  of  yellow  fever  than 
they  would  be  of  battle. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  why  everyone  is  so  disgusted  with 
Mexico,  is  the  horribly  degraded  mental  and  moral  and  re- 
ligious character  of  the  people,  and  the  almost  total  amalgama- 
tion of  colors.  I  do  not  believe  the  sun  shines  upon  a  more 
wicked  and  depraved  people.  I  am  certain  as  a  nation  they 
cannot  succeed,  and  that,  before  a  great  many  years,  they  will 
be  absorbed  by  our  great  Northern  confederacy. 

The  heat  here  is  such  that  the  Mexicans  call  Vera  Cruz  "  el 
infiemo,"  but  it  deserves  that  appelation  for  other  reasons 
besides  that  of  being  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  world.  At 
times  it  is  almost  impossible  to  walk  across  the  parade  grounds 
of  the  fortress.     Even  the  natives  say  it  is  too  hot. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  troops  that  have  latterly  come 
down  from  the  interior.  At  this  awfully  hot  season,  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  how  ragged,  dirty  and  worn  they  appear. 
The  Germantown  is  the  only  armed  vessel  of  any  importance 
left  in  the  harbor  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Nothing, 
on  the  whole,  could  have  turned  out  better  for  the  country  than 
the  Mexican  War,  and  the  evacuation  is  proceeding  in  the 
most  satisfactorv  manner.  We  sail  to-morrow,  and  then  fare- 
well  to  this  rock  of  desolation. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  JUNE  MEETING. 

Lancaster,  June  5,  1914. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  So- 
ciety before  the  summer  vacation  of  two  months  was  held  this 
evening  in  the  society's  room  in  the  public  library  building. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large  and  those  present  had  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  two  most  excellent  papers. 

The  librarian,  Miss  Lottie  M.  Bausman,  made  the  following 
report: 

Bound  Volumes — ^An  Artilleryman's  Diary,  from  Wisconsin 
History  Commission;  Report  of  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment, Eeport  of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Report  of  the  State 
Librarian  and  Report  of  the  Auditor  General,  from  the  State 
Library,  Harrisburg;  Congressional  Globe,  2  volumes,  1860- 
61,  from  Miss  Ida  Sprecher. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — Vols.  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI  of 
the  Proceedings  and  Collections  of  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Gt?ological  Society,  from  the  Society ;  The  Beginnings  of 
Spanish  Settlement  in  the  El  Paso  District,  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  The  Pennsylvania  Magazine,  The  Snyder 
County  Historical  Society  Bulletin — 3  numbers.  Railway 
Statistics  of  the  Unite<l  States,  1913,  Forty-second  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library,  Bulletin  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Library,  Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie 
Library,  Pittsburgh,  Speech  of  Hon.  Porter  J.  McCumber  on 
Panama  Canal  Tolls. 

Special  Donations — "Paradise  Hornet"  from  Xovember, 
1821,  to  November,  1823,  three  Lancaster  almanacs  of  1780, 
1781  and  1782,  some  old  manuscripts  of  the  1790-1800 
period,  containing  the  signatures  of  well-known  residents  of 
that  time,  all  from  Miss  Jessie  Warfel ;  a  five  dollar  bill  of 
the  Farmers  Bank  of  Lancaster,  dated  March  9,  1832,  from 
Mr.  E.  H.  Yundt,  through  Jfrs.  M.  K.  Robinson ;  "  The  Hive," 
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1707-1798,  presented  by  Chas.  L.  Schaeffer  (once  belonging 
to  John  SchaeiTer,  of  Baltimore,  a  brother  of  Judge  E. 
Schaeffer,  of  Lancaster)  ;  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous 
historical  pamphlets,  from  Miss  Lillian  Evans,  Columbia;  An 
Old  Tumpike-Koad,  from  Col.  Samuel  Wright,  Columbia; 
two  letters  of  James  Buchanan  written  in  1828  and  1837  to 
William  B.  Fordney,  from  Thomas  J.  Eordney;  a  (lerman 
newspaper  published  in  Lancaster  in  1820,  from  Thomas  J. 
Fordney;  Journal  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society, 
Vol.  XII,  Pamphlet  of  Irish  Colonists  in  New  York,  from 
Michael  J.  O'Brien;  Forges  and  Furnaces  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Philadelphia; 
Diary  and  Autobiography  of  William  Michael,  from  Eugene 
Snyder,  Esq.,  Harrisburg. 

Thanks  were  extended  to  all  the  donors. 

The  following  were  proposed  for  membership:  Dr.  S.  H. 
Dissler,  Denver,  Pa. ;  Arthur  E.  Campbell,  986  East  Orange 
street,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Claude  A.  Villee,  738  South  Queen 
street,  Lancaster,  Pa.     They  will  be  elected  in  September. 

These  persons  were  elected  to  membership:  A.  M.  Brene- 
man,  213  West  End  avenue,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lin- 
coln, 603  West  Chestnut  street,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  J.  Lane  Eeed, 
531  Arcade,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Eugene  F.  Henry,  416  West 
Orange  street. 

Through  Miss  Emily  R.  Underbill,  the  principal,  the 
Shippen  School  expressed  its  gratitude  at  the  kind  assistance 
given  by  the  society  in  the  successful  presentation  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  Pageant. 

H.  Frank  Eshlcman  brought  up  the  question  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  holding  another  public  meeting  this  fall,  with  the 
object  of  celebrating  some  important  event  in  local  history. 
He  mentioned  the  fact  that  this  year  practically  marked  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  Conestoga 
Valley  and  no  action  was  taken  in  the  matter. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  G.  I.  Browne  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
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tended  Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,  for  the  excellent  work  she 
has  been  doing  in  looking  after  and  caring  for  the  library. 
Two  very  entertaining  and  very  valuable  papers  were  read : 
The  first  was  a  lengthy  article  read  by  his  honor,  Judge 
Chas.  I.  Landis,  the  subject  being  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
written  by  Major  John  Andre,  the  British  officer  who  took  part 
in  Arnold's  treason,  and  was  hanged  for  it.  The  letter  was 
written  from  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  Andre  was  a  prisoner,  on 
parole,  to  Eberhard  Michael,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Lancaster, 
with  whom  Andre  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  while  a 
prisoner  in  this  city.  The  letter  was  in  the  German  language, 
of  which  Andre  was  a  master,  as  well  as  of  the  French  and 
Italian  languages.  In  addition  to  the  letter,  sketches  of  more 
than  half  a  dozen  prominent  men  were  given,  who  were  alluded 
to  in  Andre's  letter.  The  whole  formed  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining papers  ever  read  before  the  society. 

The  second  paper  was  by  Mrs.  Mary  N.  Robinson,  whose 
well-known  literary  skill  was  displayed  to  fine  advantage,  in 
presenting  the  contents  of  a  series  of  letters  written  by  her 
father,  Colonel  Nauman,  who  was  in  command  of  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  and  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  during  the 
period  of  the  United  States'  occupation,  in  1847-1848.  Col. 
N'auman's  letters  were  written  to  his  wife  here  in  Lancaster  and 
with  the  easy  familiarity  of  private  correspondence,  enter  into 
what  he  saw  and  underwent  in  the  "  City  of  the  True  Cross," 
in  a  most  entertaining  manner. 
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MASSACRE  OF  THE  GOMES- 
TOGA  INDIANS,  1763. 
INCIDENTS  AND 
DETAILS. 


The  events  whicli  preceded  the 
massacre  of  the  Conestoga  Indians, 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  followed 
by  Pontiac's  war»  and  the  plundering 
and  murdering  of  defenseless  famil- 
ies of  the  frontier  settlements,  tend- 
ed to  accentuate  the  feeling  of  fear 
and  distrust  which  the  white  inhab- 
itants held  against  the  uncivilized 
and    treacherous    Redskins. 

The  building  of  the  frontier  forts 
and  blockhouses  by  the  Government, 
which  also  maintained  a  number  of 
provincial  troops,  and  the  forming  of 
ranging  companies  in  the  most  thick- 
ly populated  districts,  did  not  stop 
the  Indian  depredations.  Many  of 
the  Indians  living  among  the  white 
settlers  in  the  eastern  section  of 
Pennsylvania  had  become  civilized, 
or  partly  so,  and  by  1763  the  Cones- 
toga  Indians,  or  the  small  part  left  of 
that  once  hostile  tribe,  were  consid- 
ered friendly  and  harmless.  In  fact, 
the  Conestogas  are  quoted  as  friendly 
much  earlier  than  this  date.  Rev.  M. 
H.  Stine  in  his  book,  "Baron  Stiegel," 
tells  how  the  Baron  and  his  friend 
took  with  them  from  Lancaster,when 
on  a  tour  of  exploration  of  this  coun- 
ty, an  extra  guide,  a  trusty  Indian 
"belonging   to   the   Conestogas,"   and 
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reference  is  made  later  of  a  warning 
given  by  a  friendly  Indian,  a  "mem- 
ber of  tiie  Conestoga  tribe" 

It  was,  however,  the  marauding 
bands  of  hostile  Indians  from  the 
West  pressing  into  the  more  thick- 
ly-6ettled  and  bett^-oultivated  sec- 
tions of  the  East  that  caused  such 
terror  among  the  white  inhabitants* 
and  naturally  made  them  feel  that 
their  near  neighbors,  the  friendly  In- 
dians, might  turn  once  more  to  the 
side  of  their  hostile  brethren.  Re- 
port, whether  true  or  false,  had  set 
on  foot  many  tales  to  this  effect. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1763,  tn 
Northampton  county,  occurred  a  fore- 
runner of  the  trouble  to  follow  later 
in  our  own  county.  The  Indians  in 
the  East  were  living  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government,  yet  it  was 
the  Government's  own  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Jacob  Wetter- 
hold,  who  murdered  a  number  of 
harmless  Indians  at  the  end  of  a 
drunken  debauch.  This,  of  course, 
roused  the  other  Indians  to  ven- 
geance, and  one  afTair  followed  anoth- 
er, until,  in  November,  the  Indians 
from  that  section  were  taken  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  placed  on  Province 
Island,  in  the  Delaware  river,  for 
safety.  The  above,  with  many  de- 
tails, will  be  found  in  the  "Life  and 
Times  of  David  Zeisberger,"  by  Ed- 
mund De  Schweinitz. 

In  Cumberland  county  people  were 
fleeing  to  Carlisle  and  the  banks  of 
the  Susquehanna  river.  In  our  own 
county,  more  especially  the  sections 
which  are  no  longer  included  within 
its  borders — ^Dauphin  and  Lebanon 
counties — murders  were  numerous, 
and,  while  many  facts  concerning 
them  are  given  in  the  histories  of  the 
county,  much  occurred  that  was 
never  known.    The  picture  presented 
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.  to  us  of  the  desperation  and  stress  in 
which  the  people  of  1763,  ancestors 
of  some  of  us,  were  living  has  pos- 
sibly not  been  drawn  with  sufficient 
darkness. 

John  Penn,  the  new  Governor,  had 
been  in  the  province  only  a  month 
when  the  Conestoga  Indians  sent  a 
letter  to  him,  dated  November  30, 
1763  (see  Colonial  Records,  Volume 
IX)  which  contained  a  welcome,also 
a  request.  Being  without  forest  lands 
in  which  to  hunt,  they  asked  for  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  and  complained 
that  their  neighbors  were  using  land 
allotted  them  for  their  use  to  culti- 
vate crops  for  themselves.  This  let- 
ter reached  Governor  Penn  December 
19,  1763,  five  days  after  six  of  their 
number  had  been  killed  and  the  spot 
which  had  been  the  setting  for  many 
a  picturesque  gathering  was  marked 
with  only  a  heap  of  ashes. 

To  the  Indian  town  in  the  Manor  of 
Conestoga  came  at  various  times 
Governors  to  meet  Indian  chiefs,  hold 
councils  and  make  treaties.  The 
Governors — Gookin,  Keith  and  Gor- 
don— ^were  always  accompanied  by 
a  number  of  men — once  thirty,  an- 
other time  seventy,  and  usually  sev- 
eral men  of  prominence  in  Indian  af- 
fairs from  Philadelphia  or  our  own 
vicinity.  The  Indian  chiefs,  also,  had 
their  followers  in  attendance,  so  that 
the  provincial  representatives  on  one 
side  and  the  Indian  contingent  on  the 
other  side  formed  a  group  of  men 
unusual  as  well  as  important. 

And  to  this  spot  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember, 1763,  came  the  men  from 
Paxton.  The  dreadful  conditions 
throughout  the  province  had  caused 
them  to  consider  all  Indians  alike,and 
with  them  on  their  journey  to  Cones- 
toga  they  carried  but  one  thought, 
that  of  extermination. 
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Thwarted  in  that,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  number  of  th^  Indians,  but 
deviating  in  no  way  from  their  pur- 
pose, their  mission  of  destruction 
was  doomed  to  have  a  second  chapter. 
Governor  Penn  was  notified  as  soon 
as  possible,  a  matter  of  two  or  three 
days,  for  overhead  wires,  surface 
rails,  or  even  good  roads,  were  not 
seen  in  Lancaster  county  in  1763,  of 
the  unfortunate  affair  at  Conestoga, 
and  immediately  issued  the  following 
proclamation: 

"By  the  Honorable  John  Penn,  Es- 
quire; Lieutenant  Governor  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  and  counties  of  New- 
Oas-tle,  Kent  and  Sussex  on  Dela- 
ware. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

"Whereas,  I  have  received  Infor- 
mation, That,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th 
Day  of  this  Month,  a  Number  of  Peo- 
ple armed  and  mounted  on  horse- 
back, unlawfully  assembled  together, 
and  went  to  the  Indian  Town,  in  the 
Oonestoga  Manner,  in  Lancaster 
county,  and  without  the  least  Reason 
or  Provocation,  in  cool  blood,  barbar- 
ously killed  Six  of  the  Indians  settled 
there,  and  burnt  and  destroyed  all 
their  Houses  and  Effects;  And, 
Whereas  so  cruel  and  inhuman  an 
Act,  coonmitted  in  lue  heart  of  this 
Province  on  the  said  Indians,  who 
have  lived  peacefully  and  inoffensively 
among  us,  during  our  late  Troubles, 
and  for  many  years  before,  and  were 
justly  considered  as  under  the  protec- 
tion of  this  Government  and  its 
Laws,  calls  loudly  for  the  vigorous 
exertion  of  the  Civil  Authority,  to  de- 
tect the  Offenders,  and  bring  them  to 
condign  Punishment;  I  Have  There- 
fore, by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  tlie  Council,  thought  fit  to  is- 
sue this   Proclamation,  and  do  here* 
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by  atrictly  charge  and  enjoin  all 
Judges,  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Constablee, 
Officers  Civil  and  Military,  and  all 
other  his  Majesty's  Liege  Subjects 
within  this  Province,  to  mal^e  diligent 
Search  and  Enquiry  after  the  Au- 
thors and  Perpetrators  of  the  said 
crime,  their  Abettors  and  Accom- 
plices, and  to  use  all  possible  means 
to  apprehend  and  secure  them  in 
some  of  the  public  Ooals  of  this  Prov- 
ince, that  they  may  be  brought  to 
their  Trials,  fuid  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law.  And,  where- 
as, a  number  of  other  Indians,  wfho 
lately  lived  on  or  near  the  Frontiers 
of  this  Province,  being  willing  and 
desirous  to  preserve  and  continue  the 
ancient  Friendship,  which,  therefore, 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  good 
People  of  the  Province,  have,  at  their 
own  earnest  Request,  been  removed 
from  their  Ha/bitations,  and  brought 
into  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  and 
seated  for  the  Present  for  their  bet- 
ter security  on  the  Province  Island, 
and,  in  other  Places  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
where  Provision  is  made  for  them  at 
the  public  expense.  I  do,  therefore, 
hereby  strictly  forbid  all  Persons 
whatsoever,  to  molest  or  injure  any  of 
the  said  Indians,  as  tlhey  will  answer 
tJhe  contrary  at  their  Peril. 

"Given  under  my  Hand,  and  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  said  Province,  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  Twenty-second  Day  of  De- 
cember, Anno  Domini  One  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty^hree,  and 
In  the  Fourth  Year  of  His  Majesty's 
Reign. 

"JOHN  PENN. 

"By  His  Honor's  Command,  Joseph 

Shippen,  jun..  Secretary — God  Save 

the  King." 

This  proclamation,  as  just  noted, 
was    issued    December    22d,    but    did 
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not  appear  in  print  until  Thursday, 
December  29th,  in  the  two  Philadel- 
phia papers  of  that  day,  The  Pennsyl- 
yania  Journal  and  The  Pennsylvania 
Gazette — owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  issued  but  once  a  week.  Copies 
of  these  papers  can  be  seen  at  the 
library  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia.  This 
same  proclamation  appears  in  Colonial 
Records,  Volume  IX. 

Before  this  proclamation  was 
handed  to  the  public  on  December 
29th  the  second  chapter  of  the  tragedy 
had  occurred.  On  the  day  the  Indian 
town  was  destroyed  and  the  six  In- 
dians murdered,  four  of  those  absent 
at  the  time  either  came  or  were 
brought  to  Lancaster.  They  were 
taken  to  the  work-house,  which  stood 
at  the  comer  of  West  King  and  Prince 
streets,  adjoining  the  iail  to  the  north, 
by  Robert  Thompson  and  Adam  Simon 
Kuhn,  and,  as  the  jailor  has  written 
it,  were  "given  into  my  care." 

The  other  ten  did  not  seek  safety  in 
the  work-house  until  December  17th, 
when  placed  there  by  John  Hay,  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county,  with  instruc- 
tions for  care  and  ample  provisions. 
This  was  but  a  temporary  procedure, 
some  authorities  say  preparatory  to 
taking  them  to  Philadelphia  and  put- 
ting them  on  Province  Island,  where 
those  from  Northampton  county  had 
been  for  some  time.  Before  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  county  had  time  to 
take  action  as  to  the  future  of  their 
charges  the  "Paxton  Boys"  came 
down  and  completed  what  they  had 
begun  at  Conestoga.  They  started 
for  Lancaster  on  December  26tih;  did 
they  know  of  the  proclamation  issued 
on  December  22d?  Nothdng,  evidently, 
had  turned  them  from  their  purpose 
for  when  they  entered  the  town  on 
December  27,  1763,  it  was  with  the 
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precision  and  directness  of  a  set  pur- 
pose, went  quickly  to  the  place  that 
housed  their  yictims,  used  violence  to 
gain  entrance,  and  then  "shot, 
scalped,  hacked  and  cut  to  pieces,"  as 
William  Henry  described  it,  the  last 
collective  body  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  county  of  Lancaster 
wlien  a  wilderness.  They  took  away 
the  Indians,  but  left  us  the  name  Con- 
estoga.  The  description  of  the  mas- 
sacre can  best  be  told  as  William 
Henry,  a  resident  of  Lancaster  and  an 
eye-witness,  detailed  it  in  a  letter  to 
a  Mend.  See  Heckewelder's  Nar- 
rative, pages  78,  79,  80:  "There  are 
few,  if  any,  murders  to  be  compared 
with  the  cruel  murder  committed  on 
the  Conestoga  Indians  in  the  gaol  of 
Lancaster  in  1763,  by  the  Pazton 
Boys  (as  they  were  then  called). 
From  fifteen  to  twenty  Indians,  as 
report  stated,  were  placed  there  for 
protection.  A  regiment  of  High- 
landers were  at  the  time  quartered  at 
the  barracks  in  the  town,  and  yet 
t^ese  murderers  were  permitted  to 
break  open  the  doors  of  the  city  gaol 
and  commit  the  horrid  deed.  The 
first  notice  I  had  of  this  affair  was 
that  while  at  my  father's  store,  near 
the  court  house,  I  saw  a  number  of 
people  running  down  street  toward 
the  gaol,  which  enticed  me  and  other 
lads  to  follow  them.  At  about  sixty 
or  eighty  yards  from  the  gaol  we  met 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  well 
mounted  on  horses,  and  with  rifies, 
tomfJiawks,  and  scalping  knives, 
equipped  for  murder.  I  ran  into  the 
prison  yard,  and  there,  O  what  a  hor- 
rid sight  presented  itself  to  my  view! 
Near  the  back  door  of  the  prison,  lay 
an  old  Indian  and  his  squaw  (wife), 
practically  well  known  and  esteemed 
by  the  people  of  the  town,  on  account 
of   his    placid    and    friendly  conduct. 
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His  name  was  Will  Sock;  across  him 
and  his  squaw  lay  two  children,  of 
about  the  age  of  three  years,  whose 
heads  were  split  with  the  tomahawk, 
and  their  scalps  all  taken  ofF.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  gaol  yard,  along  the 
west  side  of  the  wall,  lay  a  stout 
Indian,  whom  I  particularly  noticed  to 
have  been  shot  in  the  breast,  his  l^rs 
were  chopped  with  the  tomaliawk, 
his  hands  cut  off,  and  finally  a  vifle 
ball  discharged  in  his  mouth;  so  that 
his  head  was  blown  to  atoms,  and  the 
brains  were  splashed  against,  and  yet 
hanging  to  the  wall,  for  three  or  four 
feet  around.  This  man's  hands  and 
feet  had  also  been  chopped  off  with 
a  tomahawk.  In  this  manner  lay  the 
whole  of  them,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, spread  about  the  prison  yard: 
shot,  scalped,  hacked  and  cut  to 
pieces." 

After  receiving  the  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  recognizing,  undoubtedly, 
the  disregard  with  which  his  first 
proclamation  had  been  received  the 
Governor  issued  a  second  one.  This 
one  was  dated  January  2,  1764,  but 
came  to  the  public  by  way  of  the 
newspapers  on  January  &th,  also  ap- 
pearing in  the  issues  of  the  following 
week,  January  12th. 

The  second  proclamation  reads: 

By  the  Honorable  John  Penn,  Es- 
quire; Lieutenant  Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania,  and  Counties 
of  New-Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex  on 
Delaware. 

A    PROCIiAMATION. 

Whereas,  on  the  Twenty-second 
Day  of  December  last  I  issued  a  Proc- 
lamation, for  the  apprehending  and 
bringing  to  Justice  a  Number  of  Per- 
sons, who,  in  violation  of  the  public 
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Faith,  and  in  Defiance  of  all  LAw.had 
inJlumanly  killed  Six  of  the  Indians, 
who  had  lived  on  Conestogue  Manor, 
for  the  course  of  many  years,  peace- 
ably and  inoffensively,  under  the  Pro- 
tection of  this  Government,  on  Lands 
assigned  to  them  for  their  Habita- 
tion; Notwithstanding  which,  I  have 
received  Information,  that  on  the 
Twenty-seventli  of  the  same  month,  a 
large  Party  of  armed  Men  again  as- 
sembled and  met  together,  in  a  riot- 
ous and  tumultuous  Manner,  in  the 
County  of  Lancaster,  and  proceeded 
to  the  Town  of  Lancaster,  where  they 
violently  broke  open  the  Work-house, 
and  butchered  and  put  to  Death  Four- 
teen of  the  said  Conestogue  Indians, 
Men,  Women  and  Children,  who  had 
been  taken  under  the  Immediate  Care 
and  Protection  of  the  Magistrates  of 
said  County,  and  lodged,  for  their 
better  Security,  in  the  said  Work- 
house, till  they  should  be  more  effect- 
ually provided  for,  by  Order  of  the 
Government:  And  Whereas  common 
Justice  loudly  demands,  and  the  Laws 
of  the  Land  (upon  the  Preservation 
of  which  not  only  the  Liberty  and 
Security  of  every  Individual,  but  the 
Being  of  the  Government  itself  de- 
pend) require,  that  the  above  Offend- 
ers should  be  brought  to  condign  Pun- 
ishment; I  Have  Therefore,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  pub- 
lished this  Proclamation,  and  do  here- 
by strictly  charge  and  command  all 
Judges,  Justices,  Sheriffs,  Constables, 
Officers  Civil  and  Military,  and  all 
other  His  Majesty's  faithful  and  liege 
Subjects  within  this  Province,  to 
make  diligent  search  and  inquiry 
after  the  Authors  and  Perpetrators  of 
the  said  last  mentioned  Offense,  their 
Abettors  and  Accomplices;  and  that 
they  use  all  possible  Means  to  appre- 
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hend  and  secure  them,  in  some  of  the 
public  Goals  of  this  Province,  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  And  I 
do  hereby  further  promise  and  en- 
gage. That  any  Person  or  Persons, 
who  shall  apprehend  and  secure,  or 
cause  to  be  apprehended  and  secured, 
any  Three  of  the  Ringleaders  of  the 
said  Party  and  prosecute  them  to  con- 
Tiction,  shall  have  and  receive  for 
each  the  public  Reward  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Pounds;  and  any  accomplice,  not 
concerned  in  the  immediate  shedding 
the  Blood  of  the  said  Indians,  who 
shall  make  Discovery  of  any  or  either 
of  the  said  Ringleaders,  and  appre- 
hend and  prosecute  them  to  Convic- 
tion, shall,  over  and  above  the  said 
Reward,  have  all  the  weight  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Qovemment,  for  obtain- 
ing his  Majesty's  Pardon  for  his  Of- 
fence. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  said  Province  at 
Philadelphia,  the  Second  Day  of  Jan- 
uary, Anno  Domino  One  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty-four,  and  in 
the  Fourth  Year  of  his  Majesty's 
Reign 

JOHN  PENN. 
By   his    Honor's      Command,   Joseph 

Shippen,  Jun.,  Secretary 

"GOD  SAVE  THE  KING." 

This  second  proclamation  had  as 
little  weight  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Lancaster  county  as  the  first  one  had. 
Even  the  generous  reward  offered 
was  no  temptation  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing to  justice  the  men  who  dared 
defy  the  commands  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Public  opinion  held  sway  and 
out-did  the  law  in  this  one  case,  at 
least,  for  the  "Paxton  Boys"  went 
about  the  country  as  usual,  unappre- 
hended.   A  weak  attempt  was  made 
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to  put  Lazarus  Stewart  in  the  hands 
of  the  law,  but  nothing  materialized 
from  the  efTort. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Felix  Donnally. 
the  jailer,  in  whose  care  the  murder- 
ed Indians  had  been,  presents  a  bill 
to  the  county  for  their  keep  during 
the  time  they  had  been  in  the  work- 
house. The  original  paper  is  the 
property  of  the  Ridgeway  Branch  of 
the  Library  Company,  of  Philadelphia 
and  part  of  the  John  A.  McAllster 
collection  of  manuscripts.  On  the 
outside  of  the  paper  is  "Felix  Donnally : 
Acco: — for  maintaining  the  Indians 
at  Lancaster."  On  the  other  8ide,t2ie 
bill  Itself  reads  as  follows: 

"John  Hay  Esquire  high  Sheriff  of 
Lancaster  County  to  Felix  Donnally 
Dr. 

"For  the  Diet  and  Maintenance  of 
14  Indians  which  belong  to  the  Con- 
estogue  Town  in  the  said  county  and 
commited  to  the  care  of  the  said  Fe- 
lix Donnally,  Viz: 

"For  the  Diet  and  Maintenance  of 
four  of  them  from  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber to  ye  27th  of  December  1763  in- 
clusive   14  days  at  ls6  each 

£4„4„0 these  four  were  brought 

to  me  and  given  into  my  care  by  Rob- 
ert Thompson  &  Adam  Simon  Kuhn 
Esqr. 

"For  the  Diet  and  Maintenance  of 

10  of  said  Indians  from  the  17th  to 
the  27th  of  Deer.  1763,  in  elusive  is 

11  days  at  ls6  each  p  Day 8„5„0 

Tliese  ten  were  directed  to  my 

care  by  yourself  and  on  my  receiving 
them  you  ordered  me  to  take  care  of 
&  provide  for  them  plentifully  with 
the  others. 

For  Fire  Wood  provided  for  &  used 
by  the  said  Indians  4  cords.. at  10s  p 

cord 2„0,.0— (total 

£14„9,.0 
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To  the  Trouble  &  EiZpense  of  hay- 
ing the  said  Fourteen  Indians  carried 
to  the  grave  and  interred 


Errors  EiZcepted 
p  FELIX  DONNALLY. 

This  paper  is  well  preserved  con- 
sidering its  age,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  fac-elmile  obtained  for  this  so- 
ciety through  the  courtesy  of  the  li- 
brary mentioned. 

After  the  massacre  much  was  said 
and  nothing  done,  as  often  happens  in 
other  cases.  You  have  seen  the  ref- 
erences to  numerous  pamphlets  print- 
ed, some  sustaining  the  action  of  the 
'Taxton  Boys/'  others  arguing  against 
such  lawlessness.  Most  of  these 
pamphlets  can  be  seen  at  the  Ridge- 
way  Branch  of  the  Library  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  An  extract  from 
"Plain  Truth,"  a  pamphlet  printed  in 
Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Stewart — 
1764 — is  a  good  example  of  what  ap- 
peared for  the  defense: 

"First,  then,  Let  us  consider  the 
Paxton  Voluntiers,  and  others,  against 
whom  some  make  such  an  Outcry; — 
Shall  we  attempt  to  vindicate  their 
Killing  Indians  under  the  Protection 
of  the  Government?  By  no  means. 
The  Fact  is  to  be  condemned  as  un- 
lawful; but  though  we  would  not  vin- 
dicate their  conduct  In  every  Respect, 
is  it  not  the  Duty  of  every  good  Man 
impartially  to  consider  what  have 
been  the  circumstances  of  those  peo- 
ple, and  what  they  suffered  to  pro- 
voke them  to  this  desperate  and  un- 
lawful Act?  Would  not  this  course 
discover  more  of  that  meek  and  Chris- 
tian Spirit,  which  some  People  so 
much  profess,  but  so  little  exercise? 
(Referring  to  the  Quakers.) 
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These  Incendiaries  are  not  only 
enraged  themselyes,  at  Uielr  dear 
friends,  the  Indians,  being  slain,  but 
would  have  all  the  Rest  of  the  World 
of  their  Temper; — To  obtain  which 
End,  they  have  wrote  and  published 
several  inflammatory  Pamphlets,  as- 
serting many  falsehoods,  with  a  De- 
sign to  enrage  the  Populace  against 
these  poor,  distressed,  though  rash 
People. — Go  but  into  the  House  of  a 
Quaker,  and  before  you  have  Time  to 
discover  what  you  came  for,  he  will 
ask  you,  with  an  effected  Meekness, 
"Hast  thee  seen  the  Massacre  of  the 
Indians  at  Lancaster'"  A  Pamphlet 
well  known  to  be  wrote  by  one  of 
their  zealous  Friends,  in  Order  to 
swell  the  Current  of  Prejudices 
against  the  aforesaid  People.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  Massacre  of 
the  Back  Inhabitants  drawn  by  the 
same  able  Hand,  provided  he  would 
do  it  with  the  same  Zeal  in  their  Fa- 
vour and  against  the  Savage  Indian 
Butchers,  as  I'm  confident  he  could 
have  a  much  more  affecting  Subject 
to  handle,  and  fill  every  Imagination 
with  Horror. — None  of  those  killed 
at  Lancaster  were  by  Design  kept 
one  Moment  in  Torment;  whereas 
many  of  our  Frontier  Inhabitants 
have  been  wantonly  kept  whole  Days 
and  Nights  in  exquisite  Tortures, 
prolonged  and  heightened  with  all 
the  contrivances  infernal  Malice 
could  suggest  before  those  Savages 
(whose  Cause  and  Interest  Quakers 
so  warmly  espouse)  would  vouchsafe 
to  give  the  merciful  finishing  Blow. 

In  another  pamphlet  entitled  "The 
Conduct  of  The  Paxton-Men,  Impar^ 
tially  repreg»ented : — dn  a  Letter 
From  a  Gentleman  in  one  of  the  Back- 
Counties,  to  a  Friend  in  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia:     Printed    by    A.    Stew- 
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art,  and  Sc^d  bjr  John  Creaig,  Shop- 
keeper in  Lancaster  1764,  our  for- 
mer townsman,  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Barton,  who  was  the  author  of  the 
letter,  seemed  to  regard  the  killing 
of  the  Indians  as  a  danger  removed 
rather  than  an  unpardonable  offense 
against  the  OoYemment  and  a  crime 
against  humanity.  In  his  letter  ^e 
says:  "A  mighty  Noise  and  Hubbub 
has  been  made  about  killing  a  few  in> 
dians  in  Lancaster-County  and  even 
Philosophers  and  Legislators  have 
employed  to  raise  the  HollOo  upon 
those  that  killed  them;  and  to  ran- 
sack Tomes  and  Systems,  Writers 
ancient  and  modem,  for  Proofs  of 
their  Guilt  and  Condemnation!  And 
what  have  they  proved  at  last?  Why, 
that  the  White  Savages  of  Paxton 
and  Donnegail  have  violated  the  Laws 

of  hospitality! Now  I  hare  been 

frequently  informed,  for  many  years, 
by  sundry  of  their  nearest  neighbors 
in  the  Conestogoe  Mannor,  that  they 
were  a  drunken,  debauched,  insolent, 
quarrelsome  crew;  and  that  ever 
since  the  Commencement  of  the  War, 
they  have  been  a  Trouble  and  Ter- 
ror to  all  around  them — as  for  Will 
Soc  and  his  Brother,  I  am  told  there 
are  undoubted  Proofs  of  the  Guilt 
and  Treachery — That  they  have 
threatened  and  drawn  their  Knives 
upon  People  who  have  refused  to 
comply  with  their  demands,  is  a  Fact 
well  known  to  hundreds.  The  Pub- 
lic are  also  informed  that  "The  Mag- 
istrates of  Lancaster  sent  to  collect 
the  remaining  Indians, — brought  them 
into  Town,  comforted  and  promised 
them  Protection."— If  they  did  this, 
they  must  be  very  silly,  indeed.For 
how  was  It  possible  for  Men  destitute 
of  a  Militia,  without  Men,  Arms  or 
Ammunition    to    protect    them?    But 
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i  am  credibly     informed     that     the 
Truth  of  the  Matter  was  That  these 
Magistrates,     being   apprehensive   of 
the  Danger  of  the  Indians,  were  very 
desirous  to  have  them  removed  im- 
mediately to  Philadelphia  as  a  place 
of   greater   Security, — through   which 
neglect  to  remove  thither  they  must 
have  lost  their  Lives,  and  not  through 
any  Misconduct  of  the  Magistrates — 
For  it  seems  the  Affair  was  accom- 
plished so  unexpectedly  and  suddenly 
that  not  one  half  of  the  Magistrates 
knew  any   Thing  of  the   Matter   till 
they  were  all  kiird;   and  those  that 
did,  could  do  nothing,  unless  it  was 
to  go  at  the     Peril     of  their  Lives, 
among  an  enraged  and  armed  multi- 
tude, and   attack  them   with   Stones 
and  Brickbats    I  have  indeed  heard 
it  alleged  against  those  Magistrates, 
that  there  were  some  soldiers  in  the 
Place,  which  they  might  have  called 
to  their  Assistance — But  I  hare  heard 
it  positively  declared,  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  Town,  who  were 
E^e-witnesses  of  the  whole  Transac- 
tion, that  if  there  were  Ten  Thousand 
Soldiers  dispersed  and  strolling  about 
in  the  Manner  that  these  were  at  the 
Time,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  got  them  to  their  Arms,  and 
properly   drawn    up,   before    the    In- 
dians  were  killed;    so  dextrous  and 
expeditious   were   the   Paxtonians   in 
executing   their     Purpose*   that   the 
Bodies  of  the  murdered  were  brought 
out  and  exposed  in  the  Street." — This 
appears   likewise  to  have  been  mis- 
represented— ^I    have    been    informed 
by  some  of  the  most  reputable  Inhab- 
itants  of  Lancaster,  that  they  were 


*  It  is  confidently  said  that  the  Pax- 
tonians were  not  above  twelve  minutes 
altogrether  in  the  town,  and  not  above 
two  minutes'  in  dispatching:  the  In- 
dians. 
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never  remoyed  out  of  the  Work-uiouse 
and  Workhouse-yard  where  they  were 
shot,  till  they  were  brought  out  to 
be   carried    to   their    Oraves 

"When  a  Waggon-Load  of  the  scalp* 
ed  and  mangled  Bodies  of  their  coun- 
trymen were  brought  to  Philadelphia 
and  laid  at  the  State-House  door,  and 
another  Waggon-Load  brought  into 
the  Town  of  Lancaster,  did  they 
rouse  to  Arms  to  avenge  the  cause 
of  their  murder 'd  Friends?  Did  we 
hear  any  of  those  lamentations  that 
are  now  so  plentifully  poured  forth  for 
the   Conestogoe   Indians/' 

What  the  'Taxton  Boys'*  had  to  say 
for  themselves  concering  this  matter 
can  be  found  in  the  "Declaration  and 
Remonstrance*'  issued  by  them  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  coun- 
ties to  the  Governor  and  Assembly  in 
February,  1764.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  of  March  15,  1764,  the  "Dec- 
laration and  Remonstrance"  is  print- 
ed in  full,  the  opening  of  which  is: 

"A  Declaration  and  Remonstrance 
of  the  '  stressed  and  bleeding  Fron- 
tier Inhabitants  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania;  presented  by  them  to 
the  honourable  the  Governor  and  As- 
sembly of  the  Province,  shewing  the 
causes  of  their  late  Discontent  and 
Uneasiness  and  the  Grievances  under 
which  they  have  laboured,  and  which 
they  humbly  pray  to  have  redress- 
ed  " 

"Inasmuch  as  the  killing  those  In- 
dians at  Conestoga  Mannor  and  Lan- 
caster, has  been,  and  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  much  conversation;  and  by 
invidious  Representations  of  it,  which 
some,  we  doubt  not,  will  industrious- 
ly spread,  many,  unacquainted  with 
the  true  State  of  Affairs,  may  be  led 
to  pass  a  severe  Censure  on  the  Au- 
thors of  these  Facts,  and  any  other 
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of  those  like  Nature,  which  may  here- 
after  happen,  than  we  are  persuaded 
they  would  if  matters  were  duly  un- 
derstood and  deliberated:  We  think 
it  therefore  proper  thus  openly  to  de- 
clare ourselves  and  render  some  brief 
Hints  of  the  Reasons  of  our  Conduct; 
which  we  must,  and  frankly  do  con- 
fess nothing  but  necessity  itself  could 
induce  us  to,  or  justify  us  in;  as  it 
bears  an  Appearance  of  flying  in  the 
Face  of  Authority,  and  is  attended 
with  much  Labour,  Fatigue  and  Ex- 
pense  " 

Undoubtedly  the  affair  was  the 
"subject  of  much  conversation,"  but, 
owing  to  the  shadows  which  began 
to-  cast  themselves  over  the  Province 
of  a  bigger  event  to  follow,  the  con- 
versation was  to  no  purpose.  The 
oppression  of  England  in  the  colonies 
commenced  as  early  as  1765,  and 
minor  troubles  were  then  swallowed 
up  in  the  greater  ones.  The  "Paxton- 
Boys"  put  a  blot  on  the  history  of 
Lancaster  county  which'  no  one  can 
ever  remove. 

This  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
William  Vincent  Byars,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  finding  the  original  paper — ^the  bill 
for  maintaining  the  Indians  in  the 
workhouse — and  thanks  Is  due  him 
relative  to  this  paper,  as  well  as  Mr. 
P.  R.  Dlffendertfer,  Dr.  John  W.  Jor- 
dan, Philadelphia;  Mr.  A.  R.  Beck, 
Lititz,  and  Rev.  H.  A.  Gerdsen,  for 
"uggestions. 


ANNUAL  OUTING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 


Friday,  August  14,  was  a  gala  day 
in  the  history  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Historical  Society.  The  occasion  was 
the  annual  outing  of  the  Society  at 
Locust  Grove,  Conoy  township,  on  the 
splendid  lawn  and  grounds  attached 
to  the  palatial  home  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Hoffman,  whither  the  Society  jour- 
neyed at  the  special  request  of  its 
owner. 

The  mansion  house  is  a  remarkably 
well-preserred  specimen  of  the  best 
style  of  architecture  towards  the 
close  of  the  Colonial  era  in  our  State. 
The  great  entrance  hall,  the  large 
rooms,  with  their  costly  furnishings: 
the  finely  and  sometimes  quaint  wood- 
work, are,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  the 
State  in  style  and  general  appear- 
ance. 

The  spacious  lawn  around  it,  rising 
in  three  graduated  terraces  from  the 
noble  Susquehanna,  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  skirting  the  very 
border  of  the  estate,  and  finally  the 
greenly-carpeted  lawn,  dotted  with 
stately  trees  of  various  kinds,  and 
others  of  more  moderate  size,  togeth- 
er with  fiower  beds  radiant  with 
color ,and  other  plants  and  shrubs  an  J 
grasses,  make  a  picture  to  delight  the 
eye  and  soothe  the  spirits  of  the  be- 
holder. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  gathered  on 
Friday.  Even  the  weather  seemed  to 
lend  its  charm  to  the  scene.  Cool 
breezes  came  from  over  the  placid 
Susquehanna,  and  the  foliage  of  the 
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trees    was    continuously   stirred   into 
music  by  the  swaying  boughs. 

Into  this  restful  place  the  members 
of  the  Historical  Society  and  their 
friends  began  to  gather  at  about  ten 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  they  kept 
coming  from  different  localities  until 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  tw/> 
hundred  persons  were  on  the  grounds. 
Of  those  from  Lancaster  some  went 
by  private  automobiles,  while  the  rail- 
road took  a  larger  number,  which  was 
increased  by  accessions  at  every  sta- 
tion along  the  road  until  the  numbers 
already  mentioned  were  on  the 
ground. 

Through  the  kindness  and  consid- 
eration of  the  proprietor  of  the 
grounds  seats  and  benches  were  pro- 
vided for  all  comers,  and  when  luncb 
time  came  along  about  twelve  o'clock 
it  found  groups  of  individuals  of  both 
sexes,  but  the  ladies  largely  in  the 
majority,  scattered  all  over  the 
grounds,  engaged  in  discussing  the 
contents  of  the  many  boxes  and  lunch 
baskets  they  had  brought  with  them. 

The  generosity  of  their  host  and 
hostess  had  provided  an  unlimited 
supply  of  most  excellent  coffee  and 
cream  free  of  charge  to  all  who  would 
have  them,  served  from  a  large  table 
near  the  kitchen.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  the  abstainers  were  very 
few  in  number. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  large  audience  was 
called  to  order  by  F.  R.  Diffenderffer, 
Litt.  D.,  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Society,  and  who  presided  over  the 
ceremonies  during  the  afternoon. 
After  calling  upon  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Ar- 
mentrout,  of  Lancaster,  who  made  a 
short  prayer,  the  chairman  made  a 
few  introductory  remarks  somewhat 
as  follows: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen — particu- 
larly the  ladies — who  to-day  at  least 
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are  showing  their  superiority  numer- 
icaliy — and  fellow-members  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society, 
and  all  others  who  have  honored  us 
with  their  presence,  I  give  you  all  a 
most  hearty  greeting  and  welcome. 
We  are  glad  we  are  here»  and  I  trust 
our  present  outing  will  prove  like  its 
predecessors,  both  pleasant  and  profit- 
able. 

"By  what  cause,  caucus  or  other 
consideration  I  have  been  catapulted 
into  the  position  of  presiding  officii 
I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  the  baby  member  of  our 
society.  You  all  know  it  is  the  rule 
to  put  troublesome  youngsters  where 
they  may  be  seen  but  not  heard.  With 
that  proviso  I  accepted  the  position. 

"And  yet,  I  seem  to  be  not  alto- 
gether out  of  place  here.  Long  be- 
fore most  of  you  were  born  I  came,  or, 
rather,  was  brought,  to  this  place  by 
my  mother  to  visit  her  sister,  my 
well-loved  aunt,  the  late  Mrs.  Hannah 
Wiley,  and  later  I  visited  my  cousins, 
the  Wiley  girls  and  boys,  one  of  whom 
is  still  living  at  a  ripe  old  age  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Bainbridge.  So 
you  see  I  am  not  entirely  a  stranger 
here. 

"Incidentally  I  may  remark  that  my 
first  visit  came  near  being  my  last 
one  also.  Deceived  by  the  clear  water 
in  the  mill-race,  or,  some  other  run- 
ning stream  that  ran  near  the  house, 
I  ventured  in  to  pick  up  a  shining 
pebble  or  something  else.  Before  I 
knew  what  was  going  on  I  slipped  and 
was  floundering  in  deep  water.  Who 
fished  me  out  I  do  not  remember,  per- 
haps never  knew,  but  that  I  was  not 
drowned  and  my  earthly  career  un- 
timely closed  you  may  safely  infer  by 
my  standing  before  you  to-day.  My 
second  escape  occurred  on  that  same 
visit  but  there  is  no  time  to  Indulge 
in  these  personalities. 
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"But  to  return  to  where  I  started,  I 
am  glad  to  see  so  many  present.  It 
bespeaks  a  good  time.  You  will  no 
doubt  hear  silver-tongued  orators, 
listen  to  learned  historical  disquisi- 
tions, sing  the  good  old  songs  and  go 
home  thankful  that  you  were  here." 

The  following  programme  was  then 
begun  and  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion : 

Song— "My  Country  'Tis  of  Thee;" 
Paper — "Melchoir  Brenneman  and  His 
Descendants,"  prepared  by  Capt. 
Horace  L.  Haldeman,  read  by  Mr.  L. 
B.  Herr;  Song — "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic;"  Address — "Sketches  of 
Local  History,"  by  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Esq.; 
Address — "Locust  Grove,  the  Home- 
stead," prepared  by  Capt.  H.  L. 
Haldeman,  read  by  Mr.  Haldeman 
O'Connor,  of  Harrisburg;  Song^'My 
Old  Kentucky  Home;"  Address — "The 
Place  of  Local  History  in  Our  General 
Human  Activities,"  by  H.  Frank  Esh- 
elman,  Esq.;  Song — "Auld  Lang 
Syne." 

The  addresses  were  prepared  with 
unusual  care,  a  fact  easily  perceived 
by  the  audience  which  was  liberal  in 
showing  its  appreciation  of  them. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Hoffman, 
owner  of  the  old  Manor  House — it  was 
built  124  years  ago — the  building  was 
thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  the 
visitors;  many  were  prompt  to  accept 
the  offer.  After  personal  greetings 
among  those  present  and  the  making 
of  new  friendships  the  crowd  gradu- 
ally took  their  homeward  ways.  Thus 
closed  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  suc- 
cessful and  promising  outings  the 
Historical  Society  has  ever  had. 
From  first  to  last  it  was  an  inspira- 
tion with  many  and  will  bear  an 
abundant  harvest  of  success  in  the 
days  to  come. 

The  homestead  at  Locust  Grove  was 
part  of  a  tract  of  440  acres  conveyed 
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by  the  Penns  to  John  Galbraith  on 
July  30,  1744.  John  Haldeman  (1753- 
1832),  by  purchase,  came  into  posses- 
sion, with  Col.  Bertram  Galbraith,  of 
this  tract  of  land,  and  by  diyision 
John  Haldeman  received  246  acres, 
and  in  1811  Locust  Grove,  the  home- 
stead, was  buiH  (so  named  as  t^ere 
were  so  many  locust  trees  on  the 
land), by  John  Haldeman  and  his  wife, 
Maria  Breneman  Haldeman  (1760- 
1835).  Much  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  stone.  A  grist  mill 
was  built  near  the  residence  in  1790, 
with  the  following  inscription: 
"Erbaut  Bei  John  Haldeman  and 
Maria  Haldeman."  John  Haldeman 
removed  to  Columbia  and  transferred 
the  property  to  his  son,  John  Brene- 
man Haldeman  (1779-1836),  who  on 
September  7,  1813,  conveyed  all  this 
property  to  his  son,  Henry  Haldeman 
(1787-1849),  who  was  the  father  nf 
the  late  Prof.  Stehman  Haldeman.  On 
the  death  of  Henry  Haldeman  he  b3- 
queathed  this  estate  to  his  son,  Cyrus 
Haldeman  (1825-1892),  who  in  1852 
sold  the  same  to  John  Wiley,  and  upon 
his  death  it  passed  to  his  sons,  Henry 
and  John  Wiley,  and,  after  some  years, 
to  the  present  owner,  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Hoffman. 

One  of  Lancaster  county's  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  was  Prof.  Samuel 
Stehman  Haldeman,  who  was  bom  at 
Locust  Grove,  August  12,  1811.  "Ln 
science  and  letters  he  was  a  great 
man" — a  noted  naturalist  and  linguist 
He  lived  at  Chickies,  and  was  the 
partner  of  his  brothers,  Dr.  Edwin 
Haldeman  and  Paris  Haldeman,  where 
they  built  a  blast  furnace.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  books.  Among  the 
number  were  120  on  natural  science 
and  20  on  language,  with  many  more 
on  various  subjects.  He  was  profes- 
sor In  several  colleges  in  New  Jersey 
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and  Delaware,  and  In  the  Universitr 
of  Pennsylyania.  The  latter  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws.  He  gave  assistance  to  Noah 
Webster,  with  his  dictionary,  and  was 
also  engaged  in  compiling  the  Na- 
tional and  Worcester  dictionary,  and 
Johnson's  Cyclopedia.  Among  the 
many  honors  he  received  was  a  prize 
given  by  Sir  William  Trevelyan,  of 
England.  The  best  philologists  In 
EiUrope  were  competitors  for  this 
honor.  Prof.  Haldeman  died  Septem- 
ber 10,  1880. 


MiDotes  of  September  Meetiog 


Lancaster,  Sept.  4. 

The  Lancaster  County  Historical 
Society  resumed  its  sessions  for  the 
winter  this  evening,  with  a  large  at- 
tendance of  members.  President 
Steinman  was  in  the  chair;  with 
Miss  Martha  B.  Clark  acting  as  secre- 
tary. 

Tht  librarian.  Miss  Baus*man,  pre- 
sented the  following  report: 

Boun  d  Volumes — The  Scotch-Irish 
in  America,  1st,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th  and 
7th  Congress;  Life  of  Seward,  with 
Selections;  Trial  of  the  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes;  The  Church  and  Slavery;  An- 
drew Gregg  Curtin:  His  Life  and 
Services,  from  Miss  Lillian  Evans,  Co- 
lumbia; Pennsylvania,  the  Keystone, 
By  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker, 
from  Mr.  L.  B.  Herr;  Pennsylvania 
Archives,  Vol.  XII  of  Ist  Series,  from 
the  A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library; 
Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Proceed- 
ings, 1913;  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites,  a 
Memorial  Address;  History  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress;  Pennsylvania 
State  Educational  Association;  Penn- 
sylvania at  Cold  Harbor,  Virginia; 
Philadelphia  in  the  Civil  War;  Re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Banking,  Report  of  the 
Official  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Report  of  the  Department  of 
Fisheries,  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Railroad  Commission,  Topo- 
graphic and  Geologic  Survey  Commis- 
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sion.     Reports  Nos.  5  and  6,  from  the 
Pennsylvania    State    Library. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — ^Amer- 
ican Catholic  Historical  Society; 
American  Philosophical  Society  (2 
numbers) ;  Annals  of  Iowa  (2  num- 
bers); German-American  Annals; 
Pennsylvania  Magazine ;  Pennsylva- 
nia Federation  of  Historical  Societies; 
Lebanon  County  Historical  Society  (2 
numbers) ;  Pamphlet  of  the  Loucks 
Family,  from  Mr.  Augustus  Loucks, 
York;  Some  Im-portant  Colonial  Mili- 
tary Operations;  Linden  Hall  Echo  (2 
numbers) ;  International  Conciliation 
(3  numbers);  Classified  Catalogue  of 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh.  Parts 
VII,  VIII  and  IX;  Bulletin  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  (3  numbers) ; 
Bulletin  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public 
Library  (3  numbers);  Bulletin  of  the 
Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh  (2  num- 
bers). 

Special  Donations — Several  pieces 
of  old  money,  from  Miss  Naomi  Eb- 
erman;  several  old  documents,  In- 
cluding an  order  to  open  a  road  "from 
Mathias  Slough's  Mill  on  Conestogoe 
Creek  to  the  end  of  Bethels  Town, 
near  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  froni 
F.  R.  Diffendertfer;  a  number  of  the 
Society's  pamphlets,  from  Miss  Sue 
Holbrook;  a  large  stone,  with  fern 
Impre'^eions,  splendidly  preserved, 
found  several  years  ago  in  the  Cone- 
wago  hills  In  West  Donegal  town- 
ship, during  some  bla&ting  operations, 
from  W.  F.  Hambright;  a  scrap-book 
and  several  historical  pamphlets,  from 
Miss   Lillian   Evans,   Columbia. 

The  following  were  proposed  for 
membership:  Martin  E.  Musfier, 
Mountville;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Heistand,  Marietta;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  S.  Newcomer,  of  Mt.  Joy; 
Hon.  H.  Burd  Cassel,  of  Marietta;  B. 
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F.  Hoffman,  of  Bainbridge,  and  Mr. 
John  M.  Brandt,  of  Mt.  Joy. 

The  following  were  elected  to  mem- 
bership: Dr.  S.  H.  Dissler,  of  Denver, 
Pa.;  Arthur  E.  Campbell,  986  East 
Orange  street,  Lancaster,  Pa.;  Claude 
A.  Villee,  738  South  Queen  street,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  read 
by  Miss  Lottie  M.  Bausman,  whose 
subject  was  "Massacre  of  the  Cones- 
toga  Indians,  1767.  Incidents  and  De- 
tails." It  showed  careful  research  for 
authentic  facts  on  an  early  epoch  in 
Lancaster  county  history  and  was  un- 
usually entertaining. 


Dr.  Abram  p.  Garber:  A  Biographical  Sketch.     -     -     -    -199 
By  George  C.  Keidel,  Ph.D. 

Minutes  of  the  October  Meeting        --------  220 


DR.  ABRAM  P.  6ARBER: 

A  Biographical  Sketch. 


Family  History. 

Religious  persecution  in  Europe  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century  caused 
many  thousands  of  families  to  flee 
from  their  homes,  and  among  them 
were  large  numbers  of  a  sect  called 
Mennt>nites,  who  migrated  soon  after 
to  the  new  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  have  since  that  date  formed 
a  large  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Qermans. 

Among  these  followers  of  Menno 
Simons  was  the  Garber  family,  whose 
earliest  traditional  residence  seems  lo 
have  been  near  Basel,  in  Switzer- 
land (1),  from  which  they  are  said 
to  have  fled  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  a  point  on  the 
upper  Rhine  known  by  the  name  of 
"Three  Brides."  (2) 

Their  stay  here  was,  however,  of 
comparatively  short  duration,  as  we 
find  them  making  their  way  a  little 
later  to  Holland,  whence  they  were 
transported  to  the  newly-founded  Ger- 
mantown  in  William  Penn's  coloniz- 
ing venture  in  the  New  World.  The 
exact  date  of  their  arrival  in  this 
country  is  not  known,  but  it  is  thought 
to  have  been  about  the  year  1695. 

The  given  name  of  the  head  of  the 

1.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  per- 
■ecution  of  the  Mennonites  in  Switzer- 
land, see:  Tileman  Jansz.  van  Bragrt.  'T 
Merg  van  de  Historien  der  Martelaren, 
3d  ed.  Amsterdam:  P.  J.  Entrop,  1769. 
GSD.    pp.    347-376. 

2.  This  is  possibly  a  corruption  of 
the  name  of  the  well- known  town  in 
Alsace  called  l7eu1t>reT8ach. 
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family  at  this  time  of  migration  has 
aot  come  down  to  us,  but  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  we  may  (as  is  cua* 
tomary  with  American  genealogists) 
call  him  the  Emigrant.  The  name  of 
his  wife  is  also  unknown,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  he  had  at  least  two 
sons,  Nicholas  and  John.  This  sur- 
mise is  based  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  on  record  in  the  Lancaster  County 
Court  House  two  wills  in  the  German 
language  drawn  up  Dy  them  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1748,  and  March  6,  1748,  re- 
spectively. Both  of  these  wills  were 
proved  on  June  6,  1748,  and  from.thi^ 
we  may  infer  that  they  were  brothers, 
living  perhaps  on  adjacent  farms  and 
dying  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  apart. 

However  this  may  be,  it  seems  fair- 
ly certain  from  the  evidence  afforded 
by  later  records  that  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  was  not  descended  from 
Nicholas  Gerber  (as  the  name  was 
then  spelled). 

John  Gerber  at  the  time  of  making 
his  will  was  a  resident  of  Lancaster 
County,  and  he  mentions  both  wife 
and  children,  as  well  as  his  ''eldest 
son,"  though  none  of  them  by  name. 
Perhaps  this  "eldest  son"  was  the 
Christian  Gerber  who  made  his  will 
on  November  5,  1768,  and  who  is  pret- 
ty definitely  established  to  have  been 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  sketch.  (3)  Thii 
last-mentioned  will  is  on  record  at 
Lancaster,  and  an  abstract  of  it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Philadelphia.  (4) 

This  Christian  Gerber,  the  first  of 

3.  Alex.  Harris,  in  his  work  called 
*'A  Biographical  History  of  Lancaster 
County,  Lancaster,  1872.  p.  280,  states 
that  it  was  this  Christian  Garber 
(Carver)  who  "emigrrated  from  Ger- 
many sometime  between  the  years  1700 
and  1720,  and  settled  in  West  Hemp- 
field  township."  But  this  can  hardly 
be    correct. 

4.  Collections,    Vol.    24,    page   834. 
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Hempfield  township  (5),  left  to  his 
son  Christian  his  land  and  plantation 
in  that  township,  to  his  wife  Cath- 
erine certain  bequests,  and  to  his  son 
Michael  a  plantation  in  Donegal 
township.  There  are  also  mentioned 
his  eldest  son  Jacob,  his  son-in-law 
Jacob  Kehr,  and  two  grandchildren. 
Magdalena  Neff  and  John  Neff.  The 
will  was  proved  January  11,  1769. 

Christian  Gerber,  the  second  of  that 
name,  made  his  will  in  turn  on  De- 
cember 31,  1803,  while  a  resident  of 
Hempfield  township.  He,  too,  had  a 
wife  Catherine  and  a  son  Christian, 
to  whom  he  left  the  home  plantation. 
He  furthermore  mentions  his  grand- 
daughter Mary,  the  only  child  of  his 
deceased  daughter,  Mary,  and  two 
other  sons.  To  John  he  bequeaths  the 
land  he  had  sold  him  in  Virginia,  and 
to  Abraham  the  land  he  had  sold  him 
in  York  County  nearby.  Finally,  he 
mentions  his  daughter  Ann,  the  wife 
of  Michael  Segrist,  and  his  deceased 
daughter  Catherine,  formerly  the 
wife  of  John  Stoufter.  This  will  was 
proved  on  November  26,  1806. 

Christian  Gerber  (the  second)  like- 
wise had  a  son  Christian,  who  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Segrist,  and  settled  down 
upon  his  father's  farm.  This  third 
Christian  in  direct  line  of  descent  had 
one  son  Jacob  B.  Garber,  who  was 
bom  in  the  year  1800,  and  who  be- 
came quite  a  well-known  character  In 
Lancaster  County  before  he  died,  at 
a  ripe  old  age,  in  1886.  Many  years 
ago  he  said:  "The  house  I  live  in  was 
built  by  my  father  in  1812,  and  is  the 
third  dwelling  house  erected  on  this 
farm,  besides  the  squatter's  cabin  first 
put  up  in  the  wilderness."  (6) 

6.  It  was.  of  course,  not  until  a 
later  time  that  the  original  township 
was  divided  into  East  and  West 
dempfield    townships. 

6.     Alex.   Harris,   op.   cit,   p.   230. 
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Jacob  B.  Garber  was  educated  at 
the  common  school  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  even  before  attaining  his 
majority  displayed  a  marked  taste 
for  the  study  of  botany.  In  1S32  he 
erected  a  greenhouse,  said  to  be  the 
flrst  established  in  the  State  west  of 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  daily  spent 
several  hours  in  his  favorite  pursuit, 
and  by  degrees  he  was  able  to  gather 
together  many  rare  exotics.  It  was  in 
this  atmosphere  that  his  son  Abram 
P.  Garber  grew  up,  and  it  was  un- 
doubtedly the  father's  example  and 
counsel  that  urged  on  the  son  to  be- 
come the  famous  botanical  explorer 
that  he  was. 

Jacob  B.  Garber  married  Miss  Susan 
StaufTer  and  raised  a  large  family  of 
children,  among  whom  was  the  subject 
of  the  present  biographical  sketch. 
He  also  was  an  editor  and  author  of 
prominence  in  the  field  of  horticul- 
ture, and  during  his  long  life  publis  li- 
ed many  important  articles  on  such 
subjects  in  Columbia,  Lancaster,  Phil- 
adelphia and  Baltimore  Journals. 

(Note — The  above  account  is  adapt- 
ed from  a  fuller  sketch  in  Ellis  and 
Evans,  Hist,  of  Lancaster  County, 
Philadelphia,  1883,  p.  890,  where  a  full- 
page  portrait  is  also  given.) 

Boyhood. 

Abram  Paschal  Garber  was  born 
January  23,  1838,  on  his  father's  farm 
Floral  Retreat,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Columbia,  and  a  short  distance 
south  of  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Mount- 
ville,  West  Hempfield  township,  Lan- 
caster county.  Pa.  There  is  an  oil 
painting  extant  which  represents  his 
home  at  about  this  time,  and  which 
shows  it  to  have  been  a  brick  house 
with  a  formal  garden  in  front  of  it. 

His  early  years  were  spent  on  the 
farm   in   a  beautiful   agricultural  re- 
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gion  only  a  few  miles  from  the  banks 
of  the  Susquehanna  River.  Lancaster 
County  has  been  the  home  of  many 
noted  botanists,  and  with  such  sur- 
roundings it  is  thus  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  boy's  naturally  studi- 
ous bent  directed  him  at  a  very  early 
age  to  the  subject  of  botany,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  comparatively 
short  life  was  so  successfully  devoted. 

Millersvllle  Normal  School. 

When  A.  P.  Garber  was  still  in  his 
teens  there  was  founded,  in  1864,  an 
academy  for  the  education  of  the 
young  people  of  the  State,  which  was 
shortly  to  develop  into  a  normal 
school.  This  was  located  a  few  miles 
from  his  home,  at  Millersvllle,  and 
the  growing  lad  was  soon  attracted 
to  its  atmosphere  of  study.  He  enter- 
ed as  a  student  here,  apparently,  in 
the  autumn  of  1856,  and  a  little  later 
signed  the  constitution  of  the  Page 
Literary  Society. 

He  continued  at  Millersvllle,  with 
various  interruptions,  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1865,  when  he  graduated  with  a 
class  of  twelve  young  men  and  wo- 
men. It  was  during  this  period  of 
nine  years  that  he  taught  for  several 
winters  public  schools  in  various  parts 
of  Lancaster  county,  and  then  became 
principal  of  Catasauqua  Seminary 
near  Allentown,  where  he  had  four 
or  five  other  teachers  undpr  him.  (7) 

Of  his  life  at  Millersvllle  we  have 
various  information  in  the  way  of 
official  and  semi-official  records,  as 
well  as  in  the  personal  reminiscences 
of  several  people  still  living  who  knew 
him    at   that   time.     While    here    »ie 

7.  See  obituary  by  S.  S.  Rathvon  be- 
for  the  LInnaean  Society  of  Lancaster, 
In  1881:  and  also  Mathews  and  Hunger- 
ford.  "History  of  the  Counties  of 
LehljBTh  and  Carbon."  Philadelphia,  1884, 
p.  260,  where  his  name  Is  wrongly 
spelt  Garler. 
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boarded  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Warfel 
opposite  the  school,  going  home  to 
Mountville  at  the  end  of  each  week. 
His  landlady  still  (May,  1914)  re- 
members him  as  a  ''good  boy/'  who 
did  not  give  her  the  trouble  that  some 
of  her  other  school  boarders  did.  Ho 
took  good  care  of  himself,  as  his 
health  even  then  was  not  of  the  best, 
and  oftentimes  when  the  boys  went 
out  on  some  expedition  he  would  re- 
frain from  Joining  them  on  that  ac- 
count. 

One  of  his  classmates,  Mr.  John 
Morrow,  late  Assistant  District  Super- 
intendent of  the  Pittsburgh  Public 
Schools,  wrote  under  date  of  June  18, 
1914,  as  follows: 

"I  roomed   with   Garber  for  many 

months We  were  very  intimate 

and  always  took  walks  together  along 
the  banks  and  silent  waters  of  the 
Conestoga.  Garber  was  a  great  bot- 
anist and  seemed  to  be  quite  familiar 
wtth  the  flora  of  Lancaster  County, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  sections  of 
♦he  SUte 

"A.  P.  Garber  inherited  his  botanical 
tendencies  from  his  parents.  I  had  a 
pleasing  visit  of  several  days  with 
him  at  his  home.  His  father  had  a 
greenhouse  filled  with  a  great  variety 
of  plants.  This  was  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  the  senior  Garber,  and  no 
doubt  young  Garber,  in  his  early  child- 
hood, acquired  a  taste  for  plants  and 
flowers  from  his  youthful  environment 
and  paternal  associations " 

It  was  during  the  Millersvtlle  period 
also  that  he  became  a  member  of  the 
newly-founded  Ldnnaean  Society  of 
Lancaster,  and  until  the  time  of  his 
death  he  took  great  interest  in  its 
proc  edings  and  was  frequently  an 
enthusiastic  participant  in  its  field 
meetings. 

In  this  period,  too,  falls  A.  P.  Gar- 
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ber's  brief  military  experience  as  a 
private  in  Company  C  of  the  195th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  During  the 
late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1864  he 
saw  service  in  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  There  is  still 
In  the  possession  of  his  family  a  little 
pocket  testament  which  was  given 
to  him  in  Baltimore  soon  after  he  en- 
listed, and  which  he  carried  with  him 
in  his  campaign. 

Lafayette  College. 

A.  P.  Garber  had  early  been  at- 
tracted to  the  well-known  botanist  Dr. 
Thomas  C.  Porter,  then  a  professor  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College  at 
Lancaster.  So  when  the  time  came 
to  select  a  college  in  which  to  pursue 
his  further  studies  it  is  not  strange 
that  his  choice  fell  upon  Lafayette 
College  at  Easton,  Pa.  For  by  that 
time  his  much-admired  professor  had 
left  Franklin  and  Marshall  for  La- 
fayette. That  he  was  a  close  student 
and  proficient  in  his  scientific  work  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  enter  the  Junior  class  in  the  fall 
of  1865,  and  to  graduate  in  the  scien- 
tific department  in  1868,  with  an  es- 
say entitled  "The  Lesser  Virtues." 

At  Lafayette  College  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Washington  Literary 
Society,  and  immediately  upon  gradua- 
tion he  was  appointed  an  Assistant  In 
Natural  History.  This  position  he  held 
from  1868  to  1870,  and  during  this 
time  began  the  extensive  botanical  ex- 
plorations which  were  later  to  bring 
his  name  prominently  before  the 
scientific  world  (8).  In  September, 
1868,  he  visited  Erie  and  explored  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Presque  Isle;   while 

8.  Selden  J.  Coffin.  "The  Men  of 
Lafayette."  Easton,.  1891.  pp.  91,  131. 
188,  299,  304  and  311;  John  Franklin 
Stoneclpher,  "Biographical  Catalogrue 
of  Lafayette  College,"  Easton,  1918,  pp. 
18  and  151. 
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during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember in  the  year  following  he 
traveled  along  the  whole  tier  of  north- 
em  counties  from  Wayne  to  Erie,  and 
then  southward  through  the  counties 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  as  far  as  the 
Virginia  line.  Later  in  the  same  ser- 
Tice  he  made  an  excursion  with  the 
late  Thomas  P.  James  into  the  Pocono 
region  of  Monroe  and  Pike  counties, 
and  brought  back  a  fine  collection  of 
mosses  and  liverworts.  These  labors, 
in  the  interest  of  the  herbarium  of 
Lafayette  College,  were  made  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter. 
Professor  of  Botany,  and  secured 
many  valuable  additions  to  the  flora 
of  the  State;  and  although  nothing 
wholly  new  to  science  was  at  this  time 
discovered  by  him,  at  least  twenty- 
seven  species  were  added  as  found 
only  by  him  (9). 

Aa  a   Physician. 

Dr.  Garber's  medical  career  ex- 
tended, in  all,  over  a  period  of  about 
seven  years;  about  half  of  this  time 
he  was  a  student  of  medicine,  and 
about  half  a  physician  for  the  insane. 

While  still  at  Lafayette  College  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Traill  Green  (10),  the 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  when  ae 
matriculated  on  October  14,  1869,  in 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  in  Philadel- 
phia, his  residence  was  given  as  Eaa- 
ton.  Pa. 

Of  his  life  here  until  he  graduated  in 
1872  we  know  but  little  except  that 
his  essay  was  entitled  "The  Medical 
Plants  of  Pennsylvania,"  in  which  title 

9.  Ellis  &  Evans.  "History  of  Lan- 
caster County,"  Philadelphia,  1883,  p. 
294    (by   Dr.   H.   B.   Stehman). 

10.  Ellis  and  Evans,  loc.  clt. 
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we  can  readily  discern  the  botanist 
combined  with  the  physician  (11). 

In  April,  1872,  Dr.  Garber  became 
Assistant  Resident  Physician  in  the 
Harrlsburg  State  Lunatic  Hospital, 
living  in  the  building  itself  and  having 
charge  of  some  two  hundred  patients. 
He  remained  in  this  position  until 
May,  1875,  when  ill-health  caused  him 
to  resign  (12). 

After  leaving  Harrlsburg  Dr.  Gar- 
ber opened  an  office  as  a  practising 
physician  in  Pittsburgh,  but  the  try- 
ing climate  of  this  great  manufactur- 
ing city  told  further  upon  his  health, 
and  after  a  few  months  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  Pennsylvania  and  to  seek  a 
more  friendly  Southern  clime  (13). 

Explorations   In   Florida. 

The  inroads  of  consumption  had  by 
this  time  seriously  impaired  Dr.  Gar- 
ber*s  health,  and  from  now  on  it  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  imperative  that  he 
spend  his  winters  in  a  warmer  climate 
than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  him  from  this  time  on 
making  yearly  trips  to  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies,  returning  during  the 
summer  to  his  home  in  Lancaster 
County. 

Strange  to  say,  an  indirect  result  of 
his  111  health  was  to  make  his  name 
famous  in  the  scientific  world,  and  to 
attach  his  name  permanently  to  quito 
a  number  of  Florida  plants.  The  ie- 
famous  in  the  scientific  world,  and  to 
botanical  explorations  in  many  partb 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  adjoining 
islands  are  not  known    to    us.     Our 

11.  Letter  from  Dean  William  Pep- 
per, May  5,  1914.  to  Q.  C.  K.  (Official 
communication.) 

12.  Ellis  and  Evans,  loc.  cit.;  and 
official  communication  from  the  Hos- 
pital.  May  15,  1914. 

13.  Ifirnatius  Urban,  Symbolae  An- 
tillanae,  Lipsiae.  1902-1903.  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  51. 
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scanty  information  concerning  them 
comes  chiefly  from  Dr.  Garber  him- 
self, in  the  form  of  published  articles 
and  in  correspondence  with  scientific 
friends. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  at  Washington  there  is 
preserved  a  series  of  eleven  letters 
which  he  addressed  from  time  to  time 
to  Dr.  George  Vasey,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  charge  of  the  botanical  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington.  These  letters  all  refer 
to  his  trips  to  Florida,  and  they  thro  v 
an  interesting  light  upon  his  views 
concerning  the  flora  of  the  peninsula 
then  so  little  known. 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Garber  visited 
Florida  its  flora  was  still  awaiting  in- 
vestigation to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  avail  himself  fully  of  this  situation, 
and,  hence,  we  find  him  making  great 
additions  to  the  world's  knowledge  of 
the  fiora  of  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  By  distributing  many  thou- 
sands of  specimens  to  herbaria,  bo:h 
in  his  own  country  and  in  Europe, 
his  discoveries  have  become  widely 
known  among  botanists,  and  his  name 
occurs  in  almost  all  books  dealing 
with  this  field. 

A  more  personal  note  may  well  be 
added  at  this  point  by  quoting  from  a 
letter  written  by  Dr.  Garber  from 
Miama,  Fla.,  May  16,  1877,  to  Dr. 
George  Vasey: 

**I  shall  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
Ulmus  and  Taxus  you  mention,  but 
think  they  do  not  grow  so  far  south. 
The  vegetation  is  markedly  different 
here  from  that  of  Middle  North  and 
West  Florida,  especrally  so  in  the 
woody  growths.  Then,  too,  a  greater 
variation  in  size — Erythrina,  which  I 
have  met  in  the  latitude  of  Cedar 
Keys  and  MellonviUe,  was  always  a 
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shrub  four  to  five  feet  high — here  It  !3 
common  and  generally  of  the  same 
size,  but  also  not  uncommonly  as- 
sumes the  tree  form  and  attains  a 
height  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  I 
measured  the  trunk  of  one  and  found 
it  seventeen  inches  in  circumference, 
and  guessed  the  height  to  be  about 
thirty   feet.     The   Mangrove   I   meet 

here  as  a  shrub  and sometimes 

a  tree  fully  one  hundred  feet  high — 
taller  than  any  other  tree.  Black 
mangrove  (Avicennia  tomentosa), 
which  at  Cedar  Keys  is  a  shrub  sbL 
to  eight  feet  high,  appears  here  al- 
ways as  a  tree  from  thirty — fully 
sixty  feet  in  height.  Hummocks  here 
are  dense  jungles  of  woody  growth, 
very  difficult  to  penetrate.  The  live 
oak  is  less  plenty  than  farther  nortn, 
but  always  occurs  on  the  edges  along 
the  pines  and  is  in  many  places  liter- 
ally covered  with  Tillandsia  and  EpI- 

dendron 

"I  encounter  a  good  many  disad* 
vantages  in  exploring  and  drying  here, 
but  altogether  my  success  was  good 
and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
progress.  I  think  I  will  have  some 
new  to  our  flora  and  possibly 
to  science.  I  should  like  to  delay 
longer  in  order  to  collect  some  plants 
in  better  stages,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  I  will  meet  many  of  the  same 
plants  at  Ft.  Myers  and  Peas  Creek 
where  I  now  propose  to  go.  Thcf  Mall 
facilities  there  are  not  good  and  prob- 
ably a  month  will  enable  me  collect 
all  there,  and  thence  to  Manitee  and 
Tampa.  To  the  last  named  place  I 
will  have  my  mail  sent  now. 
Very  truly, 

A.  P.  GARBER." 

St.  Thomas  and   Porto   Rico. 

A   Danish   botanist,   Baron   Eggers, 
was  at  this  time   exploring  the  West 
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Indies,  and  at  his  suggestion  Dr.  Gar- 
ber  made  a  trip  to  the  Island  of  3t. 
Thomas,  one  of  the  British  West 
Indies.  What  the  results  of  this  trip 
may  have  been  have  not  been  ascer- 
tained, but  it  seems  likely  that  many 
of  the  plants  then  obtained  were  in- 
corporated in  the  collection  which 
Baron  Eggers  himself  was  making  at 
that  time. 

At  the  same  botanist's  suggestioi 
Dr.  Garber  also  made  a  trip  to  Porto 
Rico,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1881,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  small 
collection  of  plants.  Among  the  pub- 
lished letters  of  Professor  Asa  Gray, 
of  Harvard  University,  there  is  one 
which  refers  to  the  proposed  sale  of 
Dr.  Garber's  small  Porto  Rican  col- 
lection. Yauco  was  his  headquarters 
here;  but  the  expected  benefit  to  his 
health  from  his  stay  on  the  Island  did 
not  materialize  (14). 

Last  lllnest  and  Death. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Lancaster 
County  in  the  month  of  June,  1881,  Dr. 
Garber  settled  down  for  the  summc^r 
as  usual  on  his  father's  farm,  but  the 
extremely  hot  weather  soon  affected 
him  in  his  depleted  condition  so 
greatly  that  he  was  fain  to  seek  relief 
in  the  mountains  of  North  Central 
Pennsylvania.  Here  towards  the  end 
of  August  his  condition  became  so 
alarming  that  he  determined  to  return 
to  his  home.  But  he  was  only  able 
to  reach  the  summer  resort  of  Renova, 
in  Clinton  county,  before  his  strength 
^ave  out.  He,  therefore,  sent  word  to 
his  younger  brother,  Hiram  L.  Garber, 
to  come  to  his  assistance;  but  before 
his  brother  was  able  to  reach  him  Dr. 
Garber  passed  away  on  August  25, 
1881. 

His  remains  were  brought  back  to 

14.  Igrnatius  Urban,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  51,  and  Vol.  IV  (1903-1911),  p.  670. 
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his  old  home  hy  his  brother,  and  there 
they  were  buried  In  the  family  grave- 
yard on  the  adjacent  farm  by  the  side 
of  his  ancestors  and  relatives  of  many 
generations.  (15) 

This  old  burying  ground  has  now 
been  neglected  for  many  years,  and  at 
the  present  time  no  trace  of  Dr.  Oar- 
ber's  grave  can  be  found.  The  spot 
is  so  thickly  covered  with  high  weeda, 
locust  and  blackberry  bushes  that  it 
can  only  be  penetrated  with  difficulty. 
Many  of  the  graves  and  tombstones 
have  sunken  so  far  into  the  ground 
that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  in- 
scriptions. The  immediate  family 
have  all  either  died  or  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and,  hence, 
his  grave  is  thus  neglected  (16). 

The  A.   P.   Qarber   Herbarium. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  when  Dr. 
Garber  began  the  formation  of  a  hsr- 
barium  of  his  own,  but  this  probabV 
occurred  some  time  during  his  Mil- 
lersville  period.  From  remarks  here 
and  there  in  his  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Vasey,  and  from  other  sources  of 
information,  we  become  aware  of  hid 
interest  in  collecting  plants  of  all 
sorts.  His  own  personal  efforts  in  this 
direction  were  largely  supplemented 
by  exchanges  with  various  correspond- 
ents, until  at  length  his  private  col- 
lections came  to  assume  considerable 
proportions. 

In  February,  1885,  his  brother 
Hiram  L.  Garber  sold  the  herbarium 
for  a  nominal  sum  to  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  at  Lancaster,  with 
the  stipulation  that  it  should  be  known 
by  the  name  of  The  A.  P.  Garber  Her- 
barium, and  this  has  been  its  name 
down  to  the  present  time. 

15.  Letter  from  Hiram  L.  Garber, 
May  31,  1914.  to  G.  C.  K. 

16.  Letter  from  Miss  Ida  M.  Kim- 
mich,  Mountville,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1914,  to 
G.  C.  K. 
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In  the  College  Student  for  February, 
1886,  Professor  John  S.  Stahr  pub- 
lished a  general  account  of  the  her- 
barium, which  still  remains  the  best 
and  fullest  description  of  its  varied 
contents  (17).  Since  that  time  the  col- 
lection has  been  twice  rearranged,  and 
portions  of  it  have  been  transferred  to 
the  herbaria  of  Columbia  University 
and  the  Botanical  Garden  in  New 
York  in  exchange  for  other  sped- 
mene  (18). 

Contributions  to  Other  Herbaria. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  her- 
baria, both  large  and  small,  which  con- 
tain dried  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Ckir- 
ber.  The  best  list  so  far  published 
seems  to  be  that  given  by  Professor 
Urban,  but  even  this  is  extremely  in- 
complete (19).  Besides  those  already 
mentioned  we  may  note  the  United 
States  National  Herbarium  in  the 
^Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton, the  Herbarium  at  Kew  Gardens  in 
London,  where  there  are  142  Porto 
Rican  plants,  the  Gray  Herbarium  at 
Harvard  University,  the  Canby  Her- 
barium now  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy of  New  York,  the  Herbarium  of 
Lafayette  College  at  T3aston,  Pa.,  and 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  Her- 
barium in  Philadelphia. 

The  specimens  preserved  in  these 
form  the  basis  of  much  of  the  ad- 
vanced work  of  botanists  who  devote 
their  attention  to  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  with  its  many  interesting 
vegetable  forms. 

17.  Collegre  Student,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Vol.  VI.  No.  5,  pp.  81-83. 

18.  Letter  from  Professor  R.  C. 
Schiedt,  May  24,  1914,  to  G.  C.  K.,  sup- 
plemented by  two  personal  visits  of 
the  latter. 

19.  Ignatius  Urban,  op.  cit..  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  51. 
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Plants  Named  After  Dr.  Qarber. 

Even  before  his  death  his  fellow 
botanists  began  naming  Florida  plants 
after  Dr.  Oarber,  and  this  process  Is 
still  going  on.  Every  year  or  two 
another  plant  is  added  to  the  list  until 
it  has  become  quite  a  long  one. 

These  plants  have  been  described 
in  a  great  variety  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals which  cannot,  of  course,  be 
enumerated  here.  Suffice  it  to  name 
the  following: 

Coccothrinaz  Qarberl,  a  species  of 
palm;  Convolvulus  Garberi,  a  species 
of  morning  glory;  Eugenia  Garberl,  a 
species  of  myrtle  (called  also  Gar- 
ber's  Stopper);  Euphorbia  Garberi,  a 
species  of  spurge;  Fissidens  Garberi,  a 
species  of  moss;  Habenella  Garberl,  a 
species  of  orchid  (called  also  Ha- 
benaria  Garberi);  Laciniaria  Garberi, 
a  species  of  snakeroot;  Salvia  oc- 
ciden talis  Garberi,  a  species  of  sage; 
Sphagnum  Garberl,  a  species  of  moss; 
and  Thrinax  Garberi,  a  species  of 
paim. 

Professor  Asa  Gray  also  named  the 
Garberia,  a  genus  of  the  thistles,  af- 
ter him,  and  this  distinction  gave  the 
discoverer  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life. 

Character  and  Appreclationa. 

We  may  perhaps  most  fittingly 
close  this  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
an  earnest  student  of  nature  by  citing 
the  estimates  of  his  character  and  at- 
tainments given  after  his  death  by  va- 
rious people  who  knew  him  well  many 
years  ago. 

His  roommate  at  Millersville,  Mr. 
John  Morrow,  said:  "He  was  a  young 
man  of  very  pleasing  disposition.  I 
never  saw  him  in  the  least  ruffled  or 

out    of   humor   with   any   one I 

would  be  glad  If  it  could  be  truthfully 
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said  of  eyery  young  man  that  he  had 
such  a  galaxy  of  admirahle  qualities 
as  A.  P.  Garber.  After  a  lapse  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  I  have  the  most 
pleasant  recollections  of  all  my  as- 
sociations with  him/'  (20) 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  a  fellow  botan- 
ist of  his  own  day,  states  that  he  knew 
him  quite  well.  "He  was  very  suc- 
cessful, careful  and  reliable,  not  only 
as  a  collector,  but  as  an  observer. 
The  beautiful  collections  that  he  made 
in  Florida  were  very  highly  esteemed 
by  those  who  were  fortunate  enougb 
to  secure  a  share  of  them.  Dr.  Gray 
thought  very  highly  of  Dr.  Garber.  I 
often  heard  him  speak  of  Dr.  Gar- 
ber most  kindly"  (21). 

And  finally  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Porter, 
his  most  intimate  scientific  friend,  in 
speaking  of  him,  once  said:  "From 
my  long  and  pleasant  association  with 
him  I  am  able  to  say  that  he  was  a 
most  patient,  thorough  and  accurate 
student,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  mi- 
croscope and  an  accomplished  natu- 
ralist. His  powers  of  observation 
were  very  acute,  as  shown  by  his 
letters  and  notes,  and  the  specimens 
prepared  by  him  excelled  in  every 
way.  Quiet,  modest,  faithful,  an  agree- 
able companion,  and  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian, the  tidings  of  his  early  death 
caused  profound  sorrow  and  regret  to 
his  scientific  friends  and  :.s- 
sociates."  (22) 
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MiDQtes  of  the  October  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Oct.  2,  1914. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Liancaster  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  this  eyening  in  the  Societjr's 
quarters  in  the  Public  Library  Build- 
ing. President  Steinman  presided, 
with  Miss  Martha  B.  Clark  as  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Librarian.  Miss  Lottie  M. 
Bausman,  presented  the  following 
report: 

Contributions  to  the  Library  during 
September: 

Bound  Volumes — Year  Book  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York, 
1901,  1904,  1906,  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909, 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  1914,  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York 
City;  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, Report  for  1912;  State  Treas- 
urer's Annual  and  Detailed  Reports, 
1912  and  1913;  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  Annual  Reports,  1912,  parts 
MI;  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs, 
Annual  Reports,  1913,  part  IV;  Topo- 
graphic and  Oeologic  Survey  Commis- 
sion of  Pennsylvania,  Report  No.  10; 
Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey 
Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  Report 
No.  10,  maps. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — ^Ameri- 
can Jewish  Historical  Society  Publi- 
cations, No.  22;  American  Jewish  His- 
torical Society  Publications,  Index  of 
Nos.  1  to  20;  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society,  Tract  No.  93;  Penn 
Germania,  September,  1914;  Ameri- 
can Catholic  Historical  Society,  Rec-« 
ords ;  International  Conciliation ; 
Pennsylvania  Magazine;  Bulletin  of 
New  York  Public  Library;  Bulletin  of 
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Grand  Rapids  Public  Library;  Post- 
card of  Entrance  to  Fair  Grounds, 
from  D.  B.  Landis. 

Four  portraits  of  prominent  citi- 
zens of  LiancastOT  county  were  offered 
to  the  society,  and  they  will  be  ac- 
cepted. They  are  works  of  Eich- 
holtz,  and  wiU  prove  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  collection  owned  by 
the  society.  Similar  gifts  will  be  ac- 
cepted at  any  time  by  the  society 
with  thanks. 

New  members  were  elected  as 
follows:  Martin  E.  Musser,  of 
MountYllle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrf 
Hiestand,  of  Marietta;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  L.  Newcomer,  of  Mt.  Joy;  Hon. 
H.  Burd  Cassel,  of  Marietta;  B.  F. 
Hoffman,  of  Bainbridge,  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  Brandt,  of  Mount  Joy. 

The  paper  of  the  evening  was  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Abram  P« 
Garber,  a  noted  botanist,  who  lived 
near  Mountville  in  early  life.  It  was 
read  by  George  C.  Keidel,  Ph.D.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  paper  was 
most  interesting,  and  a  discussion  fol- 
lowed, the  participants  being  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  C.  Schiedt  and  A.  K.  Hostetter. 
Suggestion  was  made  for  the  reading 
of  an  article  mentioned  in  the  paper 
by  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Stahr  on  Dr. 
Garber  in  the  "College  Student"  of 
February,  1886. 

In  his  remarks  Rev.  Dr.  Schiedt 
said  that  the  society  was  greatly  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Keidel  for  his  valuable 
contribution  to  Liancaster  county  his- 
tory. Dr.  Keidel  was  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  is  now  connected  with 
the  Congressional  Library  at  Wash- 
ington. Accustomed  to  academic  pre- 
cision, he  is  especially  fitted  for  work 
of  this  kind.  Rev.  Dr.  Schiedt  pre- 
sented a  few  specimens  of  Dr.  Gar- 
ber's  collection,  which  numbers  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000  specimens,  in 
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oivler  to  show  the  excellency  of  bis 
work.  It  was  stated  by  Dr.  Schiedt 
that  Dr.  Garber's  ezploratione  of 
Florida  proved  an  incentive  for  fur- 
ther extensive  work  In  the  South  to 
one  of  the  students  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Dr.  John  K.  Small, 
the  present  curator  of  the  New  York 
Botanical  Oarden.  Referring  to  the 
herbarium  of  Dr.  Small  it  was  re- 
marked by  Dr.  Schiedt  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  noted  authority 
on  Florida  plants  at  the  present  day. 
Four  books  have  been  published  on 
the  subject.  Dr.  Small  received  his 
first  knowledge  of  Florida  plants 
from  Dr.  Garber's  collection,  which  he 
helped  to  arrange  while  a  student  at 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

Dr.  Keidel  was  extended  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  excellent  paper  and  It 
was  referred  to  the  E^xecutlve  Com- 
mittee for  action. 

Signed: 

MISS  MARTHA  B.  CLARK, 
Secretary  Pro  Tem. 
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STIEGEL'SLIFEANDLEGENDS 


A  recently-published  volume,  enti- 
tled "Stiegel  Glass/'  of  which  Freder- 
ick William  Hunter  is  the  author,  may 
not  be  the  **Last  Word  About  Stiegel/' 
but  it  is  certainly  the  latest  and  most 
authoritative  revision  of  the  story  of 
that  romantic  and  picturesque  figure 
in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  pe- 
riods  of  Lancaster  county  history  and 
in  the  incipient  stages  of  its  industrial 
development.  The  book  is  sumptu- 
ously and  expensively  printed,  in  lim- 
ited edition,  and  will  likely  find  its 
way  mostly  to  the  shelves  of  public 
libraries  and  private  collectors.  This 
may  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
briefiy  reviewing  its  contents  and 
value  here.  Moreover,  many  of  those 
who  have  heretofore  written  of  this 
subject — ^and  some  of  us  who  have 
casually  contributed  to  its  discussion 
through  the  published  transactions  of 
this  society — ^have  been,  perhaps,  too 
ready  to  accept  and  perpetuate  popu- 
lar and  unsupported  tradition  for  fact. 
Without  the  facilities  at  hand,  which 
Mr.  Hunter  seems  to  have  exhausted, 
for  a  thorough  study  of  the  man  and 
his  works,  and  without  the  time  and 
oppdttunity  he  has  had  to  examine, 
weigh  and  pass  upon  original  docu- 
ments and  records,  we  have  allowed 
figments  and  fiction  to  become  imbed- 
ded in  what  ought  to  be  accurate  his- 
torical narrative,  and  the  earlier  the 
corrections  are  made  the  better  we 
serve  the  purposes  of  this  society. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  Stiegel's 
greatest  activities  were  exerted  in  our 
county,  the  authorship  and  patronage 
of  this  book  have  a  local  interest.    Its 
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author»Frederick  William  Hunter.tells 
us  at  the  outset  that  he  is  descended 
on  the  paternal  side  from  the  Berks 
county  iron  masters  of  his  name,  and 
his  mother's  ancestors  were  Lutheran 
clergymen  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania; 
either  incident  would  tend  to  stimu- 
late a  study  of  Stiegel.  Mr.  Hunter 
may  be  further  identified  by  some  of 
our  members  as  the  son  of  Jacob  F. 
Hunter,  a  cousin  ot  that  Frederick 
Hunter  whose  widow  became  the  sec- 
ond wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  V.  Gerhart, 
and  whose  daughters  were  well 
known  in  Lancaster  society  forty 
years  ago.  A  sister  of  Mr.  Hunter, 
lately  deceased,  married  J.  B.  Kerfoot, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  now,  like  Mr. 
Hunter,  resident  of  New  York.  Ha 
was  a  descendant  of  the  well-known 
Kerfoot  family  of  Lancaster,  of  which 
one  branch  achieved  fame  and  for- 
tune in  Chicago.  To  Mr.  Kerfoot  the 
author  makes  acknowledgment  of  in- 
valuable aid  in  preparing  and  publish- 
ing the  book. 

Ijong  time  a  collector  of  Chinese 
glass,  Mr.  Hunter's  submerged  atten- 
tion to  and  knowledge  of  Stiegel  glass 
was  awakened  so  late  as  1911  by  auto- 
mobile trips  through  upper  Lancaster 
county — especially  to  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Elizabeth  Furnace  and  Man- 
heim — where  he  was  frequently  of- 
fered for  sale  bits  of  the  genuine 
Stiegel  glass,  as  well  as  many|apecl- 
mens  mistakenly  identified.  ^  de- 
termination to  explore  the  history 
and  processes,  the  varieties,  shapes, 
colors,  origin,  handicraft  and  values 
of  the  Stiegel  glass,  suggested  to  Mr. 
Hunter  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
history  of  the  man  Stiegel  himself, 
and  of  disentangling  the  thread  of  his 
life's  story  from  the  tangled  mass  of 
exaggeration,  romance,  tradition  and 
fiction  in  which  it  had  become  en- 
meshed.   His  work,  therefore,  divides 
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itself  into  two  parts;  and,  while  the 
personal  narrative  has  the  greater 
relevancy  to  the  purposes  of  this 
paper,  the  elaborate  catalogues  of  the 
glass  itself,  the  story  of  Mr.  Hunter's 
own  collection  presented  to  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  the  magnificent 
twelve  plates  in  color  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  half-tones  which 
adorn  this  book,  the  appendices,  with 
their  lists  of  employes  and  artisans, 
their  wages  and  duties,  the  briefs  of 
title  and  other  authentic  data  not  only 
help  to  comprise  a  monumental  work 
of  technical  and  artistic  interest,  but 
by  far  the  most  elaborate  chronicle 
of  any  industry  that  ever  flourished 
in  our  local  history. 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Hunter  evidently 
procured,  consulted  and  studied  every 
accessible  published  work  that  re- 
lated, even  remotely,  to  his  subject. 
These  histories,  sketches,  pamphlets, 
&c.,  number  nearly  fifty.  Even  the 
most  superficial  of  them  is  treated 
with  good-natured  tolerance;  and  the 
freedom  from  asperity,  with  which  the 
author  disperses  some  of  the  hoary 
traditions,  and  dispels  many  misty  il- 
lusions, is  one  of  the  best  character- 
istics of  his  style. 

Without  doing  violence  to  copy- 
righted privileges,  or  injustice  to  the 
author's  private  property,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say  that  his  work  satisfies  me 
that  he  is  correct  In  certain  conclu- 
sions, about  which  there  has  been 
much  popular  misapprehension  and 
possibly  some  personal  misstatement. 

First — Stiegel  was  not  a  baron,  a 
nobleman  nor  of  a  noble  family  with- 
in the  meaning  of  those  terms  in 
Germany  at  the  time  of  his  emigra- 
tion. He  was  born  at  Cologne — not 
Mannheim — May  13,  1729;  eldest  of  a 
Family  of  six  children.  His  father 
died  June  22, 1741. 

•Helnrich  Wil  Stiegel,"  as  he  sub- 
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scribed  himself,  came  to  this  country 
on  the  "Nancy/'  from  Cowes,  Isle  of 
Wight,  landing  at  Philadelphia,  Aug- 
ust 31,  1750.  He  brought  with  him 
his  mother,  Dorothea  Elizabeth,  who 
died  here  January  11,  1781;  and  his 
youngest  brother,  Anthony,  aged 
eleven,  who  married  twice.  His  second 
wife  died  at  Schaefferstown  as  late  as 
1824. 

Second — Stiegc'  did  not  bring  with 
him  40,000  pounds;  nor,  so  far  as  re- 
liable evidence  appears,  any  consider- 
able amount  of  money.  His  face  and 
figure,  attractive  manner,  ambition 
and  intelligence  were  his  principal 
fortune.  There  is  no  adequate  proof 
that  he  engaged  in  business  ven- 
tures or  made  profitable  investments 
in  Philadelphia. 

Third — He  likely  came  to  Lancas- 
ter; visited  the  monastic  settlements 
of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  at 
Ephrata,  explored  the  region  of 
Schaefferstown  and  the  Furnace  Hills; 
met,  and,  on  November  7,  1762,  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jacob 
(not  Johann)  Huber,  the  master  of 
Elizabeth  Furnace.  Neither  it  nor  the 
township  was  named  after  Stiegel's 
wife,  nor  by  him. 

Fourth — He  acquired  an  interest 
and  relations  with  his  father-in-law  In 
EUzabeth  Furnace.  He  owned  Charm- 
ing Forge,  near  Womelsdorf  (now 
Lebanon  county),  and  sought  Philadel- 
phia partners  and  capital  in  extending 
his  business  operations.  John  Dick- 
inson, of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  one 
of  his  legal  advisers.  Likewise  George 
Ross,  Wm.  Atlee  and  Jasper  Yeates. 

Fifth — It  is  very  doubtful  if  he  ever 
had  a  "city  home"  in  or  near  Phila- 
delphia. There  is  no  record  to  prove 
he  ever  owned  any  realty  there,  except 
two  small  lots,  on  which  there  may 
have  been  a  warehouse  and  store,  to 
sell   his   glass.     He   may   have   tem- 
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porarily  resided  in  the  city  from  time 
to  time. 

Sixth — The  Stedmans,  who  joined 
him  in  the  Elizabeth  operation,  were 
agents  for  the  ship  line  on  which 
Stiegel  came  to  America. 

Seventh — He  married  Elizabeth 
Holtz,  October  24,  1758,  eight  months 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  and 
the  birth  of  their  second  daughter. 

Eighth — Ai  the  beginning  the 
Stiegel-Stedman  operations  of  Eliza- 
beth and  Charming  Force  were 
profitable;  their  activities  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  large  land  holdings,  run- 
ning up  to  an  acreage  exceeding 
10,000.  The  future  site  of  the  town  of 
Manheim  was  first  purchased  inde- 
pendently by  the  Stedmans — not  by 
Stiegel,  who  "bought  in"  soon  after. 

Ninth — Stiegel  had  artistic  tastes 
and  temperament,  and  inventive 
genius  as  well  as  business  energy  and 
vision.  He  improved  the  Franklin 
stove  and  devised  the  six  and  ten- 
plate.  His  decorative  plates  were 
artistic,  after  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
He  erected  comfortable  wor&- 
ingmen's  homes  and  a  stately 
mansion  for  himself.  He  advertised 
extensively.  He  likely  made  one  trip 
to  London,  in  the  latter  part  of  1763, 
and  promoted  shipments  abroad  of  uls 
bar  iron.  This  was  the  period  of  his 
greatest  prosperity;  but  at  no  time 
was  his  estate  anything  like  the 
traditional  40,000  pounds. 

Tenth — His  first  experiments  at 
glass  making  were  at  Elizabeth,  in 
1763,  not  in  Manheim — a  fact  which, 
I  think,  Mr.  Hunter's  own  Investiga- 
tions have  first  established.  The  lure 
of  this  fascinating  and  promising  "In- 
fant Industry"  drew  Mm  measurably 
away  from  the  Iron  interest  and  to- 
ward the  larger  establishment,  the 
baronial  manner  of  business  and  liv- 
ing and  the  elaborate  style  of  his  man- 
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sion  and  equipage  In  Hanbelm.  Win- 
dow glass  and  the  coarser  lorms  at 
table  glass  were  made  In  Ellzabetii, 
bat  alter  tbe  MaDheim  glass  bouses 
started  work,  tbe  Brst  In  Novem- 
ber, 1766,  the  second  In  1769,  tite 
variety  of  ware  was  greatly  enlarged, 
tbe  artmic  excellence  of  form  and 
color  much  Increased  and  its  vogue 
was  widely  extended.  Stlegel's  trans- 
Atlantlc  trip  was  followed  by  the  Im- 
portation of  sliilled  workmen  from 
Italy,  England  and  Germany,  and  the 
Manbeim  factory  came  to  compete 
with  European  glass  centers,  having 
Ita  salearoom  in  New  York  and  Pblla- 
delpbla  and  agents  In  a  score  of  Co- 
lonial towns. 

Eleventh — As  the  Iron  Industry 
languished  and  the  financial  embar- 
rasament  of  the  Stedman  enterprises 
increased,  Stiegel's  plana  In  glass  be- 
came more  elaborate,  extended  and 
risky.  By  1771,  when  their  advertise- 
ment was  most  pretentious,  bis  ven- 
tures were  most  hazardous;  and  his 
three  lottery  schemes — tbe  last  -if 
wblcb  was  abortive — were  not  so 
much  the  outcrop  of  a  gaming  spirit 
as  they  were  props  to  a  falling  fortune. 
They  did  not  avail,  however,  and  tbe 
sberlll  sold  bis  Manbeim  estates  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1774,  his  iron  properties  hav- 
ing been  partly  disposed  of  prior  to 
that  and  Elizabeth  Furnace  went  un- 
der the  hammer  a  little  later. 

Twelfth — While  Stlegel  actnally 
"did  time"  In  prison  for  debt,  he  did 
not  languish  and  lament  in  conflno- 
ment  for  the  long  period  often  sym- 
pathetically and  romantically  related. 
He  was  In  Manbeim  November  21, 
1TT4,  and,  on  December  24,  1774,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  tbe  act  for 
his  relief  and  release,  none  obJectlnK. 

Thirteenth— On  May  5,  1774,  Stlegel 
had  leased  tbe  glass  works  to  Smith 
&  Simund;   and  on  October  2S,  1776, 
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William  Basman,  Michael  Diflfen- 
derffer,  Paul  Zantzinger,  Casper 
Singer  and  Frederick  Kuhn  were 
operating  the  Manheim  glass  worka. 
Either  James  Jenkins  or  David 
Rittenhouse  ran  the  Manheim 
glass  worlra  for  a  brief  period  after 
the  Stiegel  failure;  Robert  Morris, 
the  financier  of  the  Revolution, 
bought  the  mansion  in  September, 
1777,  and  his  family  lived  there  until 
after  the  British  evacuation  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  1778. 

Fourteenth — ^When  the  Manheim 
domed  glass  house  was  torn  down,  in 
1812,  the  bricks  were  hauled  to  Neffd- 
ville,  and  from  them  was  constructed 
the  hotel  there;  in  a  marble  tablet  in- 
serted in  the  gable  wall  is  the  in- 
scription: 

Built  by 
LEONARD  FIDLER 

and 

BARBARA  FIDLER, 

A.  D.  1812. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of 
our  departed  members  was  several 
times  interrupted  in  her  attempt  to 
inform  the  Society  that  the  old  name 
of  "Fidler's  Green,"  which  once  at- 
tached to  Neffsville,  as  firmly  as  "Noo- 
dledoosy"  to  Fruitville,  did  not  orig- 
inate from  Lancaster  dances  held  on 
the  tavern  lawn,  but  from  the  name 
of  the  builder  of  the  hotel.  She  was 
right. 

Fifteenth— Of  the  later  life  and 
death  of  Stiegel — more  clearly  veri- 
fied by  record — Mr.  Hunter's  narra- 
tive confirms  most  of  the  other  his- 
torians. That  he  was  a  Tory,  or  that 
he  was  ever  visited  by  Washington  or 
British  Generals  is  untrue.  While 
he  served  Robert  Coleman  as  foreman 
at  Elizabeth,  that  furnace  made  mu- 
nitions of  war  for  the  Revolutionary 
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army,  as  did  all  that  chain  of  iron 
works  between  which  and  the  British 
Washington  kept  a  line  of  separation 
while  the  Valley  Forge  campaign  last- 
ed. Washington's  visit  to  Elizabeth 
was  as  guest  of  Coleman,  in  1792, 
when  he  was  President,  and  Robert 
Morris,  David  Rittenhouse,  Prorost 
William  Smith  and  Trench  Francis 
accompanied  him.  Mr.  Hunter  con- 
firms the  fact  that  the  location  of 
Stiegel's  grave,  like  that  of  Moses, 
is  unknown  even  to  this  day;  prob- 
ability locates  it  at  Charming  Forge. 
Nor  can  the  last  resting-places  of  Stie- 
gel's mother,  his  second  wife  or  his 
brother,  Anthony,  be  Identified. 

I  have  too  far  extended  these  notes 
to  touch  upon  Mr.  Hunter's  history  of 
glassmaking  generally,  and  of  the 
richness  of  the  Stiegel  output.  One 
of  our  own  members  has  a  rare  col- 
lection of  it,  which  could  be  illumin- 
ated and  illustrated  to  great  advan- 
tage and  with  much  interest,  by  com- 
parison with  the  catalogues  and 
plates  of  this  work.  They  will  be 
alike  a  surprise  and  treasure  to  con- 
noisseurs and  collectors. 

My  purpose  has  been  neither  to 
praise  Mr.  Hunter — mucn  as  his  la- 
bors deserve  it — nor  to  advertise  his 
book,  for  it  does  not  need  it.  He  Is 
a  highly  successful  lawyer  in  New 
York;  and  his  co-worker  and  brother- 
in-law,  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  is  the  keen  book 
critic  of  "Life,"  the  sprightliest  of 
our  weeklies.  Rather,  in  justice  to 
ourselves,  I  desire  to  point  out  where- 
in he  seems  to  have  set  aright  some 
inaccuracies  and  dispelled  some 
myths.  I  cheerfully  admit  facts  alone 
are  not  history — a  man  may  know  a 
"wilderness  of  facts"  and  not  be  a 
historian;  as  the  accurate  photograph 
may  really  caricature  its  subject  and 
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distort  the  original  while  the  true 
portrait  reveals  the  soul,  so  the  his- 
torian must  have  imagrination  and 
sentiment  and  a  bit  of  the  partisan 
spirit  will  do  no  harm.  Mathematics 
is  an  accurate  science,  but  ''the  unde- 
vout  astronomer  is  mad."  Within  the 
limitations  of  ascertained  facts  the 
historian  may  romanc0  as  to  the  like- 
ly drop  the  chips  or  shavings  that 
misrepresent  nor  misstate,  nor  sup- 
press the  truth.  We,  as  a  society ,pro- 
fess  to  record  history  as  made  in  Its 
own  workshop,  and  we  must  fearless- 
ly drop  the  chips  or  shavings  that 
have  concealed  or  exaggerated  the 
truth.  So  long  as  the  Stiegel  tradi- 
tion keeps  within  these  bounds,  so 
long  may  it  grow  and  flourish,  and 
each  recurring  Feast  of  Roses  give 
new  touches  of  color  to  a  career  that, 
with  all  its  failures,  must  ever  remain 
one  of  the  most  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque in  the  history  of  Lancaster 
county. 


JOHN  SCOTT  AND  THE 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Th€  history  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  community  surrounding  Donegal 
is  linked  with  the  early  history  of 
Donegal  itself.  Especially  is  this  true 
with  regard  to  the  townships  of  East 
Donegal  and  Conoy  and  the  Borough 
of  Marietta.  Prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  public  school  system  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  school  masters  of 
these  localities  came  from  Donegal. 
According  to  the  most  authentic  in- 
formation, the  first  school  house  in 
East  Donegal  township  was  built  at 
Donegal  Springs,  a  few  years  after 
the  church  was  built.  Colin  McFar- 
quhar,  one  of  the  early  ministers  of 
Donegal  Church,  taught  a  classical 
school,  and,  during  his  residence  in 
Maytown,  prepared  a  number  of  young 
men  for  college.  The  second  oldest 
school  house  stood  near  the  spring  :n 
Duffy's  Park,  about  a  mile  outside  of 
Marietta.  This  was  as  early  as  1750, 
and  an  Irishman,  named  Murphy, 
taught  here  prior  to  the  Revolution. 
Thomas  Marshall  Boggs,  a  Donegal 
pastor,  taught  a  classical  school  in 
Marietta  and  Mount  Joy.  Joseph  Jef- 
fries, an  Irishman,  was  one  of  the 
first  teachers  in  the  Borough  of 
Marietta.  He  had  previously  taught  at 
Donegal  Church  and  at  Breneman's,  in 
Conoy. 

The  first  school  in  Marietta,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authority,  was  kept 
by  a  Mr.  McCready  on  Walnut  street. 
Afterward  Mr.  Jamison  kept  a  school 
on  Front  street,  but  this  became  too 
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busy  and  noisy,  especially  in  rafting 
seasons,  and  Mr.  Jamison  removed  his 
school  to  a  one-story  frame  house  In 
an  alley  Just  in  the  rear  of  the  Bow- 
man residence. 

When  Messrs.  Anderson  and  Cook 
laid  out  portions  of  their  respective 
farms  into  town  lots,  called  Waterford 
and  New  Haven,  in  what  is  now  the 
borough  of  Marietta,  the  former  de- 
voted the  triangle,  now  occupied  by 
the  Marietta  High  School,  for  a  school 
house  and  play  ground,  and  it  was 
here  that  the  "Bell  School"  house  wag 
built.  This  was  distinguished  from 
other  schools  of  later  date  by  being 
called  the  "Public  School."  It  was  of 
brick,  a  full  story  high  and  about  forty 
feet  square,  surmounted  by  a  belfry  at 
the  east  end,  in  which  was  a  small  but 
remarkably  clear  and  loud-toned  bell, 
said  to  have  been  purchased  from  a 
Philadelphia  steamboat,  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  habit  of  sounding  loud  to 
overcome  the  noises  of  city  wharves 
and  streets.  James  Anderson,  who 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  this  school  in  having 
provided  the  land  in  laying  out  his 
town,  was  one  of  the  early  Donegal 
settlers. 

In  what  is  now  Conoy  township,  the 
early  schools  were  taught  by  Donegal 
masters;  and,  according  to  some 
authorities,  the  common  school  system 
was  accepted  before  the  township  of 
Conoy  was  cut  ofT  from  Donegal  in 
1842. 

John  Scott,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  bom  in  Ireland  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  1773,  and  died  on  the 
eighth  day  of  October,  1842.  He  came 
to  Donegal  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Scott  was  a 
fence  maker  and  plied  his  trade  among 
the  early  settlers  and  farmers  of  this 
community.     This  is  attested  by  the 
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large  slab  which  marks  his  resting 
place  in  the  Donegal  Cemetery,  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  church,  for  there 
appears  thereon  two  posts,  with  a 
number  of  rails,  the  top  ones  of  which 
are  broken.  The  following  story  is 
told  explanatory  of  this  design: 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Donegal 
congregation  was  responsible  for  the 
design  in  that  he  prevailed  upon  John 
Scott's  executor  to  pr  -ure  it.  When 
asked  in  later  years  the  significance 
of  the  broken  rails,  he  said  it  indi- 
cated that  the  bars  had  been  broken 
and  John  Scott's  soul  let  through. 
The  same  member  of  the  congregation 
claimed  to  be  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines  which  appear  on  the 
slab: 

"How   loved,   how   valued   once,   avails 

thee  not. 
To  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot, 
A     heap     of     dust     alone    remains    of 

thee, 
'Tis    all    thou    art    and    all    the    proud 

shall   be." 

Scott  was  unmarried  and  lived  in  a 
small  house  in  what  is  now  the  village 
of  Maytown.  He  was  frugal  in  his 
mode  of  living  and  evidently  saved  his 
earnings,  for  when  he  died  in  1842, 
he  left  an  estate  valued  at  several 
thousand  dollars. 

His  last  will  and  testament  reads 
as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  God ;  Amen.  I,  John 
Scott,  of  Donegal  township,  Lancas- 
ter county  and  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
calling  to  mind  the  mortality  of  my 
body  and  being  of  sound  and  perfect 
mind  ordain  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament.  And  first,  I  recom- 
mend my  soul  unto  Ood  who  gave  it, 
my  body  to  the  dust  in  the  hope  of  a 
glorious  resurrection  at  the  last  day 
through  the  merits  of  my  blessed 
Savior.  And  second,  it  Is  my  will  that 
my  body  be  buried  in  decent  manner 
and  as  respect  what  God  has  given 
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me  in  this  lii!e  is  ordained  and  be- 
queathed in  the  following  manner— 
that  all  my  Just  debts  be  paid  and  the 
remainder  of  my  real  and  personal 
property  be  applied  to  the  maintaining 
and  support  of  my  beloved,  honored 
mother  during  her  natural  life,  and  at 
her  decease,  if  anything  remains,  to 
be  placed  in  the  following  manner — 
that  two  stones  be  placed  on  our 
graves  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dol- 
lars and  the  remainder  to  be  applied 
to  the  following  use,  to  John  McKee 
one  hundred  dollars,  and  to  the  edu* 
cation  of  poor  children  of  all  de- 
nominations to  read  the  Bible,  the  best 
of  all  books,  and  it  is  my  will  that 
Peter  Creabel  and  William  Kearr  be 
my  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament,  this  third  day  of  February, 
1820. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal, 

JOHN  SCOTT. 
N.  B. — ^I  do  empower  my  executors 
to  sell  my  real  and  personal  property 
and  apply  the  same  to  the  use  above 
mentioned  by  me. 

JOHN  SCOTT. 

The  spelling  and  construction  of  this 
will  indicate  that  Sc^tt  was  not  a 
man  of  culture  or  education,  and  it  is 
very  doubtful,  in  my  mind,  whether 
his  money  was  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  he  intended  it,  for  he  evi- 
dently had  in  mind  the  religious  rather 
than  secular  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren. 

A  feature  of  this  will,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  of  particular  significance, 
is  the  fact  that  Scott  named  as  his 
executors  William  Kearr,  a  Scotch 
Irishman  and  Donegal  pastor,  and 
Peter  Creabel,  a  Pennsylvania  German. 

Scott's  mother  had  evidently  died 
before  him,  for  immediately  upon  his 
death  there  was  an  attempt  on  the 
part   of  the  authorities  to  have  his 
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estate  escheated  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  this  could  only 
have  been  accomplished  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  no  heirs  or  legal  rep- 
resentatives to  survive  him.  The 
proceedings  to  escheat  the  estate  were 
resisted  and  Abram  N.  Cassel,  who 
was  one  of  the  School  Directors  of 
Donegal  township,  interested  Jacob 
Foreman,  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  Pennsylvania  from  Conoy  town- 
ship, and  William  Hiester,  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  in  the  matter,  with  the 
result  that  on  the  fourlh  day  of  April, 
1843,  Hon.  David  R.  Porter,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, approved  a  law,  entitled: 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  estate,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

This  Act  of  Assembly  was  one  of 
those  omnibus  bills,  which  contain  a 
number  of  subjects  not  related  in  any 
way  to  one  another.  For  instance,  the 
first  section  provided  that  "the  trus- 
tees of  the  four  United  Congregations 
of  Presbyterians  or  Reformed 
Churches  in  Lancaster  county,  be  and 
they  are,  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  sell  certain  real  estate;" 
another  section  legalized  a  misnomer 
of  the  Trustees  of  Franklin  College,  in 
a  certain  conveyance  of  real  estate; 
another  section  appointed  certain 
commissioners  to  receive  money, 
superseding  certain  others  appointed 
in  1828;  another  section  authorized 
the  Trustees  of  Blockley  Baptist 
Church,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
to  erect  a  new  church  building;  and, 
finally,  section  7,  vested  certain  real 
estate  in  Nancy  Call,  in  Westmoreland 
county,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  Section  3  of  this  Act  of  As- 
sembly was  as  follows: 

"That     Peter     Graybill,     surviving 
executor  of  the  last  will  and  testament 
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Of  John  Scott,  late  of  Donegal  town- 
ship. Lancaster  county,  deceased,  be 
and  hereby  is  authorized  to  pay  over 
to  the  treasurers  of  the  townships  of 
East  Donegal  and  Conoy,  in  the  said 
county,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  taxables  in  each,  the  proceeds  of 
the  estate  of  the  said  John  Scott, 
which  may  remain  after  paying  the 
debts  of  the  said  deceased,  and  the  be- 
quests  mentioned  In  the  said  will,  who 
sh€ai,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  said 
county,  invest  the  same  in  bonds  se- 
cured by  mortgage  on  real  estate, 
within  said  county,  in  trust  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  of  said  town- 
ships, and  shall  apply  the  interest 
thereof  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
same  may  be  received,  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  School  Directors  of  said 
townships  respectively." 

The  best  historic  authority,  in  writ- 
ing of  John  Scott,  says  that  upon  his 
death  he  devised  the  bulk  of  his  prop- 
erty  to  the  schools  of  Donegal.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  balance  of  his  estate 
was  distributed  among  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  what  was  then  Donegal  town- 
ship, it  was  only  done  In  accordance 
with  the  preceding  section  of  the  A -it 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  1843,  and 
not  in  accordance  with  his  last  will 
and  testament. 

The  common  school  system  of  Penn. 
sylvania  was  established  by  Act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, approved  the  first  day  of  April, 
1834,  but  the  citizens  of  Donegal  town- 
ship refused  to  accept  the  law  and  de- 
clined to  levy  a  tax  to  support  the 
same.  A.  N.  Cassel,  William  D.  Slay- 
maker  and  others,  who  were  friends  of 
the  common  school  law,  were  elected 
School  Directors  and  used  their  best 
endeavors  to  acquaint  the  citizens  of 
the  community  with  the  good  features 
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of  the  system.  Th^  employed  teach- 
ers and  made  themselves  personally 
responsible  for  the  teachers'  salaries. 
This  was  not  without  its  effect,  for  in 
the  following  year,  we  are  told,  the 
farmers  of  the  district  came  to  the 
support  of  the  law  and  taxes  were 
levied  in  accordance  therewith. 

Upon  the  erection  of  Conoy  town- 
ship in  1842,  it  was  immediately  de- 
cided to  adopt  the  system,  and  a 
School  Board,  consisting  of  Frederick 
Hippie,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Jones,  John 
Haldeman,  Solomon  Haldeman,  John 
W.  Hamilton  and  John  Smith,  Jr.,  was 
elected.  This  board  held  its  first 
meeting  April  4,  1842,  whereupon  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

"That  Conoy  township  does  accept 
of  the  common  school  system,  to  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  of  June 
next,  and  that  the  County  Commis- 
sioners be  requested  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  to  carry  out 
said  system  according  to  the  Act  of 
Assembly." 

On  April  8,  1844,  the  Conoy  Town- 
ship School  Board  passed  a  resolution 
to  build  four  new  houses  out  of  the 
fund  "bequeathed  by  John  Scott,  jf 
Donegal,"  one  of  said  houses  to  be 
situated  in  Bainbridge,  one  at  Stony 
Run.  near  Collins'  Station,  one  at  John 
Kob's  on  the  Falmouth  and  Elizabeth-* 
town  turnpike,  and  one  at  Ebersole'3 
These  houses  were  built  by  contract 
at  prices  from  $220  to  $265,  and  the 
houses  at  Kob's  and  Ebersole's  are 
still  used  for  school  purposes,  while 
the  one  at  Falmouth  was  abandoned 
some  years  ago. 

The  amount  received  by  Conoy 
township  from  the  John  Scott  estate, 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly before  referred  to,  was  $1,234.18, 
and  a  larger  amount  must  have  been 
received  by  East  Donegal  township. 
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This  Act  of  Assembly  shows  that 
political  log  rolling  was  as  oommon  in 
1843,  if  not  mora  so,  than  it  is  to-day. 
The  historian  says  that  Mr.  A.  N.  Cas- 
sel  got  Mr.  Jacob  Foreman,  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Conoy  town- 
ship, interested  in  the  bill,  as  well 
as  William  Hiester,  who  was  a  mem« 
ber  of  the  Senate.  While  Conoy 
township  had  been  cut  off  from  Done- 
gal prior  to  this  time,  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Cassel  had  to  agree  that 
Conoy  township  should  get  a  portion 
of  the  fund  in  return  for  Mr.  Fore- 
man's support  of  the  measure,  while 
Mr.  Foreman  evidently  had  to  promise 
the  members  from  Philadelphia  county 
to  vote  for  that  section  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  erection  of  the  Block- 
ley  Baptist  Church;  and  William 
Hiester,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  must 
have  insisted  upon  those  portions  of 
the  bill  relating  to  Franklin  College 
and  the  election  of  certain  commis- 
sioners. 

It  was  as  true  in  1843  as  it  is  to4ay 
that  the  Legislative  game  is  one  of 
give  and  take  and  in  order  to  accom- 
plish a  good  end,  such  as  that  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  Foreman  and  Mr.  Hies- 
ter, it  is  often  necessary  to  recipra< 
cate  by  voting  for  other  measures  in 
which  members  from  other  sections 
are  interested,  even  though  they 
might  not  be  quite  so  meritorious. 


Minates  of  NoTember  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Nov.  6, 1914. 

The  regular  monihly  meeting  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  this  evening  in  the  society's 
room,  with  the  president  in  the  chair 
and  Miss  Martha  B.  Clark  acting  as 
secretary  pro  tem. 

Miss  Bausman,  the  librarian,  report- 
ed the  following  donations  since  the 
last  meeting: 

Bound  Volumes — ^The  History  of 
Nations,  25  volumes,  grift  from  a  friend 
whose  name  is  withheld;  Smull's 
Legislative  Hand  Book,  1914. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets — ^Annals 
of  Iowa;  Cambridge  Historical  So- 
ciety, publications;  Historical  Society 
of  Frankford,  papers;  Linden  Hall 
Echo;  Historic  Buildings  now  standing 
in  New  York  which  were  erected  prior 
to  Eighteen  Hundred,  from  Capt.  E.  E. 
Stokes,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Bulletin  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library;  Bulletin 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library; 
Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pitts- 
burgh; Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Carnegie  Library;  number  of  the 
Society's  Pamphlets,  from  Miss  Mary 
Dougherty;  two  numbers  of  the  Jer- 
sey Shore  Herald,  containing  the  in- 
scriptions on  headstones  in  Old  Pine 
Creek  Graveyard.  These  inscriptions 
were  copied  by  Fort  Antes  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  and  sent  by  that  chapter  as  a 
gift  to  this  society. 

Receipted  bill  for  tuition  of  Miss 
Jane  Beaverly,  at  Linden  Hall,  m 
1818. 

Warming-pan,  from  Miss  Maltz,  of 
New  York  City. 
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Iron  bolt,  taken  from  the  Aaron  Burr 
Water  Works,  first  in  New  York  City, 
and  stone  from  a  fence  in  Bowling 
Green,  New  York,  erected  by  the 
Colonists,  from  Capt.  E.  E.  Stokes,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  through  H.  M. 
Werner. 

The  name  of  Christian  Neff,  of 
Elizabethtown,  was  proposed  for  mem- 
bership. 

Two  papers  were  read,  one  by  Mr. 
Bernard  J.  Myers,  on  "John  Scott  and 
the  Public  Schools,"  and  the  other, 
written  by  Mr.  Hensel,  on  *'Stiegel^ 
Life  and  Legends."  Both  papers  were 
of  unusual  interest. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was 
participated  in  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Diffen- 
derffer,  Mr.  A.  K.  Hostetter,  Mrs.  A. 
K.  Hostetter  and  Miss  Bausman. 

Signed: 

MISS  MARTHA  B.  CLARK, 
Secretary  Pro  Tem. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  AN  OLD 
LANDMARK 


It  is  only  fair  to  the  writer,  as  well 
as  to  his  audience,  to  say  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  material  of  this 
sketch  has  already  been  read  to  and 
heard  by  a  parlor  audience  in  this 
city.  I  should  not  have  had  the  te- 
merity to  submit  it  to  your  Indulgenc 
consideration,  even  in  this  form,  but 
for  the  persuasive  importunity  of  your 
president,  who  seemed  to  think  the 
subject  should  have  some  place  in 
the  permanent  and  published  annals 
of  the  Society. 

Eliminating,  therefore,  many  irrele- 
vant matters  that  were  contained  in 
an  address  before  the  S!iippen  Schooi 
for  Girls,  February  22,  1910  (to  whicn 
reference  may  be  had  for  them),  I 
avail  myself  of  your  invitation  to 
record  some  fa<!ts  relative  to  the  old 
Shippen  mansion.  Just  demolished,  at 
the  northwest  comer  of  Ldme  and 
Orange  streets,  and  to  indulge  in 
some  reflections  on  domestic  archi- 
tecture and  social  life  in  Lancaster, 
suggested  by  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  most  notable  landmarks  of  house- 
hold life  in  our  fair  town. 

Notwithstanding  the  stability  of 
Lancaster's  population  and  the  per- 
sistence in  its  citizenship  of  many 
families  who  have  been  of  it  for 
generations,  there  is  a  notable  ab- 
sence of  homesteads  in  the  possession 
of  even  the  third  generation  since 
their  foundation.  Throughout  the 
county  there  are  not  a  few  family 
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estates  which  have  continued  in  the 
ownership  of  successiye  generations 
since  the  original  proprietary  grants. 
Nor  are  they  restricted  to  any  <me  of 
the  racial  elements  which  make  up 
our  composite  citizenship.  In  the 
Pennsylvania^Jerman  settlements, 
such  as  the  Strasburg-Lampeter-Pe- 
quea  tract,  Landis  Valley  and  Graf- 
I^ial,  numerous  farms  are  in  the  same 
name  and  family,  as  two  centuries 
ago.  In  the  Oaemarvon  region  the 
footprint  of  the  Welsh  iron  master  has 
not  yet  been  wholly  ploughed  down  by 
an  alien  race.  The  Colemans  ano 
Grubbs  retain  large  ancestral  hold- 
ings on  the  Furnace  Hills.  In  the 
Quaker  Chester  Valley,  until  very 
lately,  the  Pownall  fzunily  held  tiUe 
direct  from  Penn;  and  among  the 
Scotch-Irish  of  the  Lower  End  the 
farm  granted  in  1745  to  James  Mc- 
8parran,  First,  passed  successively  to 
the  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
of  the  same  name  and  blood;  and  it 
neyer  left  the  family  until  a  later 
generation,  in  April,  1908. 

But  in  the  city  of  Lancaster  and  its 
immediate  suburbs  it  is  exceptional 
to  find  any  estate  a  hundred  years  old 
in  the  control  of  its  founder's  family; 
or  upon  which  three  full  generations 
of  one  blood  haye  dwelt  continuously. 
"Abbeville,"  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ive of  our  older  houses,  refashioned 
from  an  old  farmhouse  by  Langdon 
Cheves,  passed  through  various  mu- 
tations of  ownership  before  it  came 
into  the  Hager  family  in  1855.  It  has 
had  three  generations  as  occupants 
and  owners,  bidding  fair  to  remain  a 
permanent  possession.  "Wheatland," 
built  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  by 
William  Potter,  passed  from  one 
stranger  to  another.  The  "Hana 
house,"  alas!   has  long  been  lost  to 
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family  and  histoiical  sentimeiit. 
'<Grand  View"  early  passed  from  the 
ownership  of  the  third  c^eneratlon. 
The  imposing  Gruhb  house  was  built 
by  the  father  of  ts  present  owner. 
Unique  in  its  architecture,  '^ard- 
wicke/'  founded  by  Judge  Charles 
Smith,  had  the  langest  yarlety  of  own- 
ership down  to  the  time  of  its  demoli- 
tion, when  it  was  the  estate  of  Chief 
Justice  Ellis  Lewis'  daughter,  Mrs. 
James  Wiley.  Prior  to  that,  associ- 
ated with  it  are  such  names  as  the 
Cassatts,  Brintons  and  Thomas  McBl- 
rath,  partner  of  Horace  Greeley  in 
the  ownership  of  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, who  gave  it  its  yaried  arbori- 
culture and  decorated  its  lawn  with 
tihe  marble  statuary  so  familiar  to 
Lancastrians. 

The  Cope  house,  at  the  northecust 
comer  of  Lime  and  Grant,  is  now  re- 
placed by  a  modem  mansion.  At  the 
same  period  of  the  Revolution  it  had 
sheltered  Andre,  the  spy,  and  Dea- 
pard,  the  regicide— 'both  destined  to 
the  scaffold.  The  Copes  early  relin- 
quished it,  and  long  as  it  was  the 
property  of  the  late  Hon.  A.  Herr 
Smith  he  never  manifested  the  slight- 
est sentiment  for  its  romantic  asso- 
ciations. 

In  the  Long  home,  with  its  pictur- 
esque story-and-half  house,  where  the 
Hamilton  Club  stands,  abode  three, 
if  not  more,  generations  of  one  fam- 
ily. In  various  parts  of  the  city,some 
like  old-fashioned  and  unnoticed  hum- 
ble houses  have  long  remained  in 
one  family;  and  I  recall  visiting  one 
of  these  on  Howard  avenue  some 
years  ago,  where  the  granddaughters 
of  the  builder  (1801),  with  puffed 
hair  and  crinoline,  looked  as  if  they 
had  stepped  out  of  a  fashion  plate 
of  the  early  Nineteenth  century. 
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One  of  the  moBt  notable  of  tbe  older 
edlflcee  still  standing  is  the  lilght 
house,  now  Fisher's  grocery,  at  tne 
northwest  comer  of  Lime  and  Bast 
King,  once  the  center  of  Light's  nnr- 
'lery,  operated  hj  the  grandfather  of 
the  late  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee,  Br.  On 
Hs  eastern  end  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
gable  cornice;  the  date  in  dark-col- 
ored bricks— "17ei"— attests  ite  time. 

Another  fine  specimen  of  tiie  earlier 
Lancastrian  period  is  the  building 
owned  by  Alderman  Spurrier,  at  the 
northwest  comer  of  Mifliin  and  South 
Qeen  streets — once  the  city  home  ot 
Judge  Charles  Smith — across  Miflim 
street,  on  the  opposite  comer,  was 
the  home  of  his  father-in-law,  Jasper 
Yeates,  now  transformed.  Behind 
the  Smith  home,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Mifflin  and  Bearer,  was  the 
"Kitty"  Yeates  garden.  In  the  rear 
of  the  Yeates  property,  long  after 
the  installation  of  a  municipal  water 
supply,  was  a  "horse  pond;"  indeed 
"the  Yeateses  alwayB  h€td  a  horse 
pond."* 

The  Kelly  house,  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned sun  dial,  at  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Orange  and  Shippen,  is  one  of 
the  few  remaining  models  of  an  artis- 
tic day.  The  destruction  of  the  Atlee 
stone  house  on  the  nortwest  corner 
of  Duke  and  Orange  was  the  irrepar- 
able loss  of  what  would  nave  been  an 
ideal  home  for  this  Society. 

With    the     demolition    of   the   old 


*The  records  Indicate  that  Jasper 
Yeates.  at  the  time  of  his  death,  owned 
both  the  southwest  and  northwest  cor- 
ners of  South  Queen  and  West  Mifflin 
streets.  He  purchased  the  southwest 
corner  in  1775  and  the  northwest  cor- 
ner in  1784.  His  will  refer«  to  his 
house  "wherein  I  now  live"  as  beins 
•'in  Queen  street."  His  dausrhter,  Mary, 
wife  of  Judge  Charles  Smith,  acquired 
title  to  the  Spurrier  property  from  the 
other  heirs  or  Judgre  rerkes,  in  1817. 
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Graef  Hotel  (later  Shober's),  to  mase 
place  for  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  BuikUng, 
there  paased  away  one  of  LAncaster's 
granck  old-tisoie  etructures.  The 
"Bowsman"  house,  on  East  King 
street,  with  Its  fine  date  plate,  has 
long  been  out  of  the  Bausman  name, 
but  that  of  the  Jefferles  family  has 
for  many  years  attached  to  it. 

Most  happily,  when  the  great  house 
and  law  office  of  George  Ross,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Court  House,  were 
torn  down,  the  window  and  door 
frames  were  taken  into  the  Lightner 
house,  at  Lemon  and  Duke,  where 
Mr.  Miller,  the  present  owner,  pre- 
serres  them  as  fine  illustrations  of 
the  excellence  of  old  Lancaster  do- 
mestic  architecture. 

The  old  Franklin  College  buildings, 
on  Lime  street,  for  many  years  have 
been  transformed  architecturally.  The 
truncating  of  the  fine  feudal  tow- 
er of  the  County  Prison  was  a  blun- 
der that  eyen  now  should  be  repaired. 
Restored  to  the  eastern  sky-line,  it 
would  be  admirably  balanced  by  the 
Gothic  towers  of  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall, rising  above  the  foliage  of  Col- 
lege Hill,  whose  pinnacles  catch  the 
shafts  of  the  dying  stm  as  it  sets  be- 
hind the  western  horizon.  The  names 
of  Haviland  and  Patrick  Hayden 
Smith  will  ever  be  associated  witn 
Lancaster  architecture  durmg  the  fit- 
ties  of  the  last  century.  The  obliter- 
ation of  the  Court  House  of  1784  in 
Penn  Square  was  vandalism,  whicn 
we  may  hope  will  never  be  parallelea 
by  the  destruction  of  the  present 
City  Hall. 

Old  Trinity  stands  conspicuous 
among  all  Lancaster  edifices  as  a 
rare  specimen  of  imtouched  archi- 
tectural grace  and  beauty.  May  tne 
profane  hand  of  the  modem^restorer" 
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neyer  be  allowed  to  disturb  Its  shi^^e- 
I7  spire  and  noble  proportions. 

One  Tery  reasonable  cause  for  this 
brief  tenure  of  family  continuity  in 
possession  of  ancestral  homesteads 
is  to  be  found  in  the  conditions  un- 
der which  Lancater  was  OTiginaliy 
settled  and  built  Its  present  circum- 
scMbed  area  was  not  only  then  deem* 
ed  ample,  but  Snglish  and  German 
residents  alike  crowded  to  the  colter, 
built  on  the  street  line,  almost  after 
the  manner  of  foreign  fbrm  villages. 
The  English  tendency  toward  exclu- 
siTenesB  put  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of 
the  house;  Qerman  thrift  induced  the 
use  of  the  back  lot  as  a  truck  garden, 
in  many  cases  outlying  "acre  lands" 
were  owned  by  the  principal  citizens 
for  pasture  purposes. 

With  the  increase  of  population  and 
encroachment  of  business  upon  the 
residence  section  of  the  city,  the 
grandfathers  of  the  present  genera- 
tion were  compelled  to  estaDllsh  new 
homes.  Aforetime  it  was  common  for 
people  of  means,  and  of  business  and 
professional  eminence,  to  have  their 
dwellings  and  stores  or  offices  under 
the  same  roof.  It  will  easily  be  re- 
membered when  lawyers  like  CoL 
Reah  Frazer  and  Judge  Patterson  had 
their  homes  and  offices  together,  on 
West  King  street;  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Dickey,  on  South  Queen;  Bir. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Ohampneys,  on  East 
King;  and  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  their  day,  Steinman,  Hager,  Rus- 
sell, Kiefter,  Deaner,  Bair,  Heinitsh, 
the  Wentzes.  Demuths,  Evans,  Long 
and  others  lived  in  the  rear  and  up- 
per floors  of  their  business  establish- 
ments; while  older  bank  cashiers, 
like  Col.  Peiper,  of  the  lAUcaster 
County,  and  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Farm- 
ers, kept  close  to  their  ledgers  and 
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yaultB.  The  proprietors  of  hotels 
were  not  only  in,  but  ol,  their  hostel- 
ries — the  dining-room  and  dormitor- 
ies, stable  and  bar  being  "personally 
conducted"  by  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies. For  obvious  reasons  local  phy- 
sicians have  adihered  to  the  old  usage. 

An  Early  Mansion. 

If  I  Lave  led  you  by  "a  loug,  long 
road"  to  my  subject,  it  Is  not  because 
the  strains  of  that  popular  ditty  are 
in  the  air,  but  because  the  Shippen 
house  illustrated,  in  unusual  combina- 
tion, our  local  history,  its  social  and 
professional  phases,  its  architecture, 
and  the  frequent  changes  of  property 
ownership. 

When  the  Hamiltons  laid  out  thetr 
lots,  the  eligible  center  for  residences 
wa3  about  the  location  of  the  Shippen 
house.  Down  around  Hazel  Swamp 
and  Hickory  Tavern — ^now  the  Irasl- 
ness  center — ^was  not  considered  so 
favorable.  When  the  family  who  haa 
conti'ol  of  these  lots  were  spending 
more  money  in  England  than  they 
were  making  in  LAncaster,  they  re- 
proached Jasper  Yeates,  their  land 
agent,  because  their  returns  were  not 
more  frequent  and  copious.  He  re- 
torted that  so  long  a«  they  rated  their 
holdings  at  exorbitant  prices  they 
could  not  expect  him  to  com- 
pete with  cheaper  offers  to 
thrifty  and  industrious  workmen  set- 
tlers made  by  Adams,  Bethel  and  oth- 
ers who  were  laying  out  villages,  be- 
fore the  municipal  consolidation,  tn 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  travers- 
ed by  streets  still  dlagona)  with  the 
main  avenues  of  Lancaster  borough. 
This  policy  led  to  a  somewhat  tarcty 
development,  so  that  lots  No.  1  ana 
immediately  following,  on  the  Hamil- 
ton plan,  beginning  at  the  southwest 
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comer  of  Lime  and  Orange,  were  not 
improTed  until  about  1864,  when  A. 
W.  Russell  engaged  in  what  was  then 
a  large  building  operation.  Some  of 
our  older  folk  recall  when  the 
ground  on  which  the  Inline  house 
stands  was  used  by  John  Wise,  the 
aeronaut,  to  exhibit  and  inyite  patr<m- 
age  for  a  captiye  balloon  tied  on  that 
lot 

William  Penn,proprletor  and  founa- 
er  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  tne 
first  person,  responsiTe  to  organized 
society,  who  owned  the  Shippen  house 
lot;  and  the  Hamiltons,  founders  of 
Lancaster,  were  acquiring  title  to  it 
and  plotting  this  section  Just  about 
the  time  Washington  was  bom.  When 
James  Hamilton  made  title  to  Thos. 
Cookson,  in  1760,  he  conveyed  the  ex- 
act dimensions  and  area  which  com- 
prised it  when  sold  to  the  Shippen 
School  and  before  any  grant  to  tne 
Young  Womepi'is  Christi&an  Associa- 
tion. Its  Integrity  was  never  disturb- 
ed in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  in- 
tervening years — either  by  enlarge- 
ment or  diminution.  That  Thomas 
Cookson,  like  many  of  the  foremost 
men  of  old  Lancaster,  came  from 
England.  He  was  a  Justice  of  the 
peace,  register  and  surveyor  and  an 
early  member  of  St.  James',  where 
his  memorial  tombstone  is  yet  to  be 
read  of  all  men  in  the  robing  room. 
The  monument  to  Edward  Shippen  is 
in  the  churchyard,  behind  the  chan- 
cel, but  the  inscription  upon  it  is  il- 
legible. 

Cookson's  widow's  second  husband, 
George  Stevenson,  laid  out  York  and 
Carlisle,  which,  like  most  good  places, 
west  of  us,  are  step-children  of  Lan- 
caster. Cookson's  one  daughter  dy- 
ing in  her  minority,  two-thirds  of  lua 
estate   in   this   and   other   extensive 
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properties  went  to  his  daugbter  Han- 
nah,  who  had  married  Joseph  (Callo- 
way, of  Marytland.  Partition  pro- 
ceedings vested  the  title  In  her  and 
her  husband.  She  died  childless  and 
Galloway  got  it  first  for  life,  as  her 
enryiving  husband,  and  then  the 
whole  estate  by  purchase  from  Cook- 
son's  suryiving  nieces  and  heirs  m 
EiUgland. 

The  price  paid  for  the  fee  in  1768 
was  £2,600,  sterling,  from  which  I 
infer  that  the  terms  of  Hamilton's 
grant  to  Cookson  had  been  complied 
with,  viz.,  '^making,  erecting,  build- 
ing and  finishing  upon  the  said  two 
lots  of  ground  two  substantial  dwell- 
ing-houses of  the  dimensions  of  twen- 
ty feet  8quare,each  with  a  good  chim- 
ney of  brick  or  stone,  to  be  laid  m 
or  built  with  lime  and  sand." 

Galloway,  who  owned  the  property 
for  nearly  ten  years,  proimbly  never 
resided  here.  His  fine  old  house, 
known  as  "Tulip  Hill,"  at  West  River, 
Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  is 
still  standing,  and  has  remained  m 
the  hands  of  the  Galloway  family  for 
two  centuries.  A  son  of  his  hail- 
brother  was  Joseph  Galloway,  Jr., 
therefore  a  nephew  of  Joseph,  or 
Anne  ArundeL  Eidward  Shippen  was 
a  connection  by  marriage  with  botn 
of  them. 

This  Tory  Joseph  Galloway,  Jr.,was 
a  noted  man  of  that  day.  Bom  m 
Maryland,  early  removed  to  Philadel- 
phia to  practice  law^ie  became  Speak- 
er of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and 
a  member  of  the  First  Congress.  Like 
Franklin,  he  advocated  a  royal  gor- 
emment  for  the  colony;  but,  unlike 
him,  he  abandoned  the  Whig  cause, 
became  a  zealous  Tory,  wore  the  Brit- 
ish uniform,  and  from  1778  to  1902S 
dwelt  in  England  with  his  motherless 
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daughter.  He  was  a  ready  writer,  a 
conspicuous  pamphleteer,  an  unspar- 
ing critic  of  Sir  William  Howe.  His 
writings,  and  especially  his  testimony 
before  the  House  of  Commons  on  tne 
conduct  of  the  war  in  America,  are 
standard  authorities  for  the  historians 
in  t>oth  countries  of  that  eyentfui 
period  in  our  history.  He  has  been 
styled  "the  giant  and  corypheus  ot 
the  LfOyalist  pamphleteers."  LecKy 
quotes  him;  Treyelyan  praises  him 
highly  and  relies  on  his  Judgment; 
and  in  the  bibliography  appended  to 
Moses  Colt  Tyler's  '^Literary  His- 
tory of  the  American  Aeyolution"  be 
appears  wit^  twenty-two  titles.  Hrs 
scheme  to  avert  the  war  with  Englana 
was  pronounced  perfect  by  Eidward 
Rutledge;  it  failed  by  the  narrow  vote 
of  one  colony. 

Sold  to  the  Shippens. 

The  next  and  very  distlnguishea 
owner  of  the  property  was  Jasper 
Yeates,  lawyer  and  Judge,  for  a  long 
period  probably  the  foremost  citizen 
of  the  town.  His  name  is  United  with 
aU  our  city's  history  of  the  later 
Eighteenth  and  early  Nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  now  associated  with  a 
Tamous  local  boys'  school.  Saran 
Burd,  wife  of  Jasper  Yeates,  wae  the 
daughter  of  James  Burd  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Shlppen,  who  was  the  daugh- 
f,er  of  Edward  Shipx^n,  of  "Lancas- 
r.er."  Hence  the  Yeates,  Conyngham, 
Burd  and  kindred  families.  By  the 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Mary 
I5hippen  Burd,  with  Peter  Grubb, 
"Shippen  of  Lancaster"  became  the 
progenitor  of  unnumbered  Bates  and 
Orubbs  and  Buckleys  and  Parkers, 
<3Yen  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion of  ironmongers  and  iron-masters. 
Both    Edward    Shippen's    and    Judge 
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Yeates'  lineal  descendants  still  haye 
representation  at  the  Lancaster  Bar 
in  the  person  of  Redmond  Conynghom, 
E3sti.,€ounsellor  and  Referee  in  Bank- 
xuptcy.  Judge  Yeates  owned  this  cor^ 
!ner  for  less  than  two  months — ^ne 
Clever  occupied  it,and,  likely,was  only 
the  medium  through  which  it  passea 
in  1779  to  his  wife's  mother's  brother, 
Edward  S  hippen,  Jr.,  of  P;^iladelphia, 
lor  £3,030 — ^thirty  more  than  Yeates 
paid  for  it  The  new  purchaser  was 
the  first  of  the  family  name  to  acquire 
title  to  the  property.  But  none  as- 
sociated with  it  has  left  deeper  or 
more  enduring  impress  on  the  early 
)iistory  of  Lancaster  and  this  house. 

We  can  trace  the  Edward  Shippens 
back  to  England,  the  nrst  born  there 
2n  1639;  the  next  of  the  name,  in  Bos- 
r.on,in  1674,  died  in  infancy.  Another, 
'i)om  1678,  died  in  Philadelphia  m 
n.714;  He  was  Associate  Justice  of  the 
I  Supreme  Court  of  FennsylTania  as 
early  as  1699,  and  the  first  Mayor  oi 
Philadelphia.  He  was  President  oi 
the  Council  that  governed  the  Prov- 
ince in  1703-4;  one  of  Penn's  "keep- 
ers of  the  Great  Seal,"  who.  with 
Thomas  Story,  his  son<^ni-law,  ana 
Griffith  Owen,  signed  and  sealed  the 
early  deeds  for  Lancaster  county 
lands.  They  are  good  examples  of 
penmanship,  as  it  is  not  taught  in  our 
later  day  schools — for  boys. 

Driven  from  Boston  by  persecution 
of  the  Quakers,  Edward  Shippen'S 
third  marriage  later  separated  him 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  splendid  house  and 
bome  were  celebrated  throughout  all 
the  Colonies.  Though  located  as  far 
down  town  as  South  and  Broaa 
streets,  his  orchard  was  "great  and 
famous,"  a  "herd  of  tranquil  deer  re- 
posed on  his  lawn;  tulips,  carnations 
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and  roses  grew  in  wild  profusion  m 
his  fields,  his  daughters  went  to  the 
assemblies  in  fall  dress  on  horseback, 
and  their  visiting  cards,  after  the 
nnlTersal  fashion  of  the  day,  were 
written  on  the  face  of  imported  play- 
ing cards.  He  had  "tne  oiggest  per- 
son, the  biggest  house  and  the  biggest 
coach" — and  of  such  are  the  Kingdom 
of  Heayen  in  Philadelphia  eyen  to 
this  day. 

Joseph  Shippen  was  his  brother, 
and  it  was  his  son,  Edward  IV.,  born 
in  Boston  in  1703,  who  spent  most  of 
his  public  life  here,  and  died  in  Lan- 
caster in  1781;  Edward  V.,  or  Junior, 
who  owned  this  property,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia  in  1729,and  died  there  in 
1806. 

His  father,  Edward  IV.,  had  been  a 
merchant,  farmer,  Councilman  and 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  before  he  be- 
came Prothonotary,  Recorder  and 
Register  in  Lancaster  county,  whicn 
places  he  held  yariously  from  1745 
until  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  he,  I  assume — and 
who  knows  but,  as  a  tenant  of  these 
very  premises,  sitting  out  on  this  fra- 
grant lawn — ^that  balmy  Sunday  after- 
noon, July  26, 1778,  whom  Christopher 
Marshall  greeted  on  his  way  home 
from  church.  Remembering  that  Mar- 
shall lived  only  a  few  doors  up  East 
Orange  street,  you  will  Dear  with  me 
to  hear  this  brief  but  delicious  ex- 
tract from  his  famous  diary: 

^•Sunday,  July  26,  1778.  Fine  Sun- 
shine; clear,  pleasant  morning.  I 
arose  past  seven;  wind  eastwardly.  I 
took  my  walk  in  (the)  orchard  and 
observed  the  little  concerns  of  our  ru- 
ral plantation.  A  general  stillness 
now  from  the  noise  of  drums,  fifes, 
ets.  The  little  birds,  with  their  mates, 
chirping  from  tree  to  tree;  the  fruits 
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and  Tegetables;  plenty  and  gay;  the 
hanrest  got  in,  Slaving  been  blest  wlta 
fire  crop  of  grass  and  grain,  and  fine 
weather.  Thus  has  kind  heaven  blessed 
and  (is)  blessing  us!  Oh!  saith  my 
soul,  that  a  universal  njmn  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  may  arise  ana 
spread  in  and  over  our  soul  to  our 
great  and  blessed  Benefactor!  Amen. 
In  (the) afternoon  I  went  to  the  Dutcn 
Presbyterian  Meeting  house,  where  a 
suitable  and  good  discourse  was  de- 
livered on  this  text,  Corinthians,  n., 
Chap.  4:17,  by  one Fifer,  minis- 
ter of  the  Church  of  Ehigland  living 
at  Frederickstown  or  BYederlcksburg, 
I  did  not  learn  (which).  Returned 
with  Ed.  Shippen,  who  pressed  me  to 
stop  at  his  house,  and  drank  (a)  glass 
of  beer  of  his  own  brewing.... After 
drinking  tea,  past  seven,  took  (a) 
walk  to  Robert  Taggart's,  from  there 
to  the  above  mentioned  meeting- 
house, where  the  aforesaid  parson 
preached  to  (a)  large  collection  oi 
people  on  this  text,  Eccles.  12:l,whicn 
held  till  past  nine." 

A  morning  walk,  a  chorus  of  birds, 
a  song  of  praise,  a  little  beer,  a  lit- 
tle tea,  two  sermons  in  one  after* 
noon!  Those  old  forebears  of  ours, 
after  all,  were  not  a  half  bad  lot.  Lau- 
caster  won't  be  Lancaster  any  more 
when  it  falls  to  mingle  good  cheer 
with  sound  religion,  and  to  appreciate 
that  good  living  is  a  real  part  of  the 
better  life. 

A   Pioneer  Presbyterian. 

It  was  this  same  Edward  Shippen 
— the  fourth,  remember — ^who,  as 
chief  burgess  of  the  town,  was  called 
out  of  church  that  bloody  Sunday  of 
the  blessed  Christmas-tide,  1763,  when 
the  sudden  foray  of  the  Paxton  boys 
and  their  massacre  of  the  Conestoga 
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Indians  on  the  site  of  tlie  Fulton 
Opera  House  distnrbed  the  worship- 
ping congregations  of  Lancaster's 
chnrch  people  and  stained  our  soil 
with  a  tragedy  that  has  neyeir  had  a 
local  parallel.  Though  the  Tictims 
found  sepuiture  on  East  Chestnut 
street,  near  Lime,  it  was  described  as 
a  location  "not  far  from  the  town." 

Be  it  noted  that  when  John  Wood- 
hull  came  here  as  the  first  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church — and  when 
it  had  no  mansard-roofed  manse  in 
sight— B.  Shippen,  Esq.,  was  "one  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  Presby- 
terians," and  when  George  Whitfield 
Tlsited  America  in  1754  the  Shippens 
were  his  staunchest  friends.  When 
Lancaster — then,  as  now,  generous  to 
every  worthy  appeal — raised  a  fund 
"for  the  distresses  of  the  poor  inhab- 
itants of  Boston,"  Edw.  Shippen  was 
in  the  chair,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  forwarding  of  the  money. 

His  son,  the  younger  Edward,  was 
a  lawyer  of  mildly  Tory  proclivities 
during  the  Revolution.  When  he  for- 
bade his  daughters  attending  the  fa- 
mous British  meschianza,  it  was  due 
to  a  "feeling  of  shame  at  the  indel- 
icacy of  the  costume"  expected,  rath- 
er than  to  any  patriotic  sentiment. 
It  was  his  daughter,  Peggy,  who  be- 
came Benedict  Arnold's  second  wife; 
and  though  she  no  doubt  often  visit- 
ed her  grandparents  In  Lancaster,  her 
father  bought  this  house  most  likely 
as  a  home  for  his  father — soon  after 
her  betrothal  to  Arnold,  but  two 
months  before  her  marriage.  He 
owned  it  when  her  husband's  treason 
shocked  and  stirred  the  Revolutionary 
cause.  The  one  bright  spot  in  that 
sickening  and  tragic  story  is  Arnold's 
perfect  loyalty  to  her  even  to  death; 
and  Lecky  in  his  history  says,  "There 
is    something    inexpressibly   touching 
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in  the  tender  affection  and  ondeylating 
admiration  for  her  husband  which  she 
retained  through  all  the  Ticissltudes 
of  his  dark  and  troubled  life." 

Wat  Peggy  Shippen  Here? 

It  requires  a  Tiyid  imagination  to 
associate  Peggy  Shippen  with  the 
ghostly  memories  of  this  house  and 
grounds — and  the  fact  that  her  father 
sold  it  the  next  year  after  his  father's 
death  confirms  the  impression  that 
it  was  bought  as  a  home  for  him.  But 
is  it  not  pardonable  to  momentarily 
indulge  the  fancy  that  If  Arnold  and 
his  bride  had  come  up  here  to  nurse 
the  wound  he  felt  when  Congress  or- 
dered his  courtmartial,  the  week  be- 
fore his  wedding — if  they  had  drank 
tea  with  Christopher  Marshall  for  a 
week  or  two  of  respite  from  military 
and  political  intrigue,  and  had  for  a 
short  season  looked  at  and  listened 
to  "the  little  birds  with  their  mates 
chirping  from  tree  to  tree"  on  these 
grounds^  and  had  watched  the  mag- 
nolias unfold  their  rich  and  yelvety 
purple  to  the  balmy  air  of  early 
spring,and  marked  "the  patient 
stars''  "climb  the  midnight  sky"  as 
they  glittered  through  the  dark  pines 
that  stood  just  back  of  the  rearmost 
kitchen,  and  maybe  heard  a  sermon 
or  two  at  the  "Dutch  Presbyterian 
Church,"  things  might  haye  gone  dif- 
ferently— poor  Andre  would  have 
been  spared  from  the  gibbet  and 
Arnold  from  everlasting  disgrace. 

That  the  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth harbored  no  resentment 
against  Shippen  for  his  son-in-law's 
crime  appears  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  for 
more  than  six  years  preceding  his 
death. 

He  studied  law  at  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  London,  and  prepared  with  his  own 
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hand  the  first  "common  recoyery" 
ever  suffered  In  Pennsylyania.  It  was 
to  his  pen  we  owe  the  first  law  reports 
published  in  this  State.  He  had  been 
an  Admiralty  and  Common  Pleas 
Judge  in  Philadelphia,  and  an  as- 
sociate on  the  High  Court  of  Errors 
and  Appeals.  He  pacified  the  tumul- 
tuous popular  assemblage  gathered  at 
LAUcaster  in  April  1756,  to  resent  and 
avenge  the  Indian  massacres  to  the 
west  of  us. 

After  his  father  died  he  sold  this 
place  to  his  brother,  Joseph,  of  Ken- 
nett  Square,  who  kept  it  from  1782 
until  his  death,  February  11, 1810.  His 
wife,  who  was  one  of  the  Maryland 
Galloways,  died  in  1801,  and  her  hus- 
band's executors  sold  it  for  1,100 
pounds  in  1810  to  Edward  Shippen 
Burd,  a  grandson,  who  at  once  trans- 
ferred it  to  a  son,  Robert  Shippen. 
He  held  the  place  for  seventeen  years, 
when  it  passed  to  Hon.  Walter  Frank- 
lin, for  the  consideration  of  $2,500. 

Poet  and  Judge. 

Joseph  Shippen  was  a  man  of  no 
mean  distinction.  He  had  served  as 
a  trooper  in  the  expedition  that  cap- 
tured Fort  Duquesne.  He  cultivated 
himself  by  European  travel  and  study. 
He  recruited  his  health  in  rural  pur- 
suits about  Kennett,  and  was  appoint- 
ed justice  of  Lancaster  county  in 
1786.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  poet — 
in  a  day  when  Lancaster  coimty  poets 
were  ever  rarer  than  now.  He  was 
a  patron  of  Benjamin  West  and  quite  a 
gallant.  As  his  second  wife  died  in 
1801,  and  his  gravestone  in  St.  James 
records  that  he  was  not  buried  until 
1810,  I  cannot  understand  why  he  did 
not  wed  a  third — ^unless  the  example 
of  his  ancestor  deterred  him  with  the 
fear  of  being  put  out  of  meeting. 

An   advertisement   of  the    Shippen 


r 
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property  in  the  Lancaster  "Journal** 
of  April  28,  1810,  deBcrlbes  it  as  "that 
large  two-story  brick  house  and  loi 
of  ground  on  the  north  side  of  Orange 
street,*  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster, 
late  the  property  of  Joseph  Shippen, 
Esq.,  deceased.  The  lot  is  61  feet  7 
inches  and  a  half  front  on  Orange 
street,  and  246  deep,  and  has  the  prrr- 
ilege  of  an  eight-foot  alley  on  tne 
west.  The  house  contains  four  rooms 
besides  a  kitchen  on  the  first  floor 
and  five  on  the  second  floor.  Also  a 
handsome  building  lot  adjoining  the 
above  on  the  east,  measuring  34  feet 
in  front  of  Orange  street,  and  246  on 
Lime  street.  This  lot  has  the  privi- 
lege of  an  eight-foot  alley,  w^ich  is 
to  be  in  common  between  this  and 
the  house  lot."  It  was  sold  as  an 
entirety,  and  comprised  wnat,  when 
torn  down,  were  the  halls,  stairways 
and  east  side  of  the  house.  The  tra- 
ditional associations  of  the  house  with 
the  legal  profession  and  with  owners 
of  high  social  station  were  maintain- 
ed. Judge  Franklin  had  been  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  Common wealtn, 
and  was  then  President  Judge  of  the 
Second  Judicial  District,  including 
not  only  Lancaster,  but  also,  for  part 
of  his  term,  York,  Dauphin,  Cumber- 
land and  Lebanon a  district  now 

comprising  nine  Judges.  Upon  his 
death  the  property,  still  intact,  was 
devised  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Anne 
Franklin,  who  continued  in  posses- 
sion of  it  until  her  death,  and  it  was 
sold  by  her  executors,  in  1863,  to 
Emanuel  C.  Reigart,  for  $7,910.  The 
names  attached  to  his  deed,  of  Judge 
Franklin's  two  sons,  the  late  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  and  Col.  Emlen  Franklin, 
and  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  John  L.  Atlee, 
flrst,  will  readily  suggest  to  my  pati- 
ent hearers,  without  extended  sugges- 
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tion,  the  lHuBtrlouB  company  of  Lab- 
castrlaiiB  whose  ancestral  associations 
extend  oyer  the  twenty-six  years  of 
Franklin   ownershp   and    occupation. 

• 
The  Reigart  Regime. 

The  next  change  in  title  made  it  the 
property  of  another  leading  lawyer 
and  the  home  of  a  conspicuous  fam- 
ily. Emanuel  C.  Reigart,  of  notable 
local  and  patriotic  lineage,  from  the 
time  of  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  m 
1822,  to  his  death,  in  1869,  after  twen- 
ty-one years  retirement  from  profes- 
sional activity,  wae  a  leading  citizen 
of  Lancaster,  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth, distinguished  for  his  learn- 
ing, beneyolence,  civic  spirit  and  so- 
cial excellences.  To  his  numerous 
descendants  this  roof  tree  was  a  mem- 
orable shrine.  Mr.  Reigart  made  very 
considerable  alteraitions  and  oxtien- 
sions  to  the  house.  There  is  a  cur* 
rent  belief — ^which  I  have  no  right, 
and  certainly  no  disposition  to  dis- 
lurb — that  the  east  side  of  the  house 
remained  a  part  of  the  first  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  structure  erected  on  the 
grounds.  The  memory  of  living  man 
or  woman  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary. The  west  wing  and  the  back 
buildings  were  built  by  Mr.  Reigart. 
The  rear  kitchen  was  originally  a  sep- 
arate building  connected  by  a  gal- 
lery; it  was  joined  in  the  Reigart  im- 
provements.  The  front  door  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  and  the  front 
to  the  east  of  the  door,  containing 
two  windows,  were  undoubtedly  the 
old  part  of  the  house,  and  there  may 
have  been  some  small  part  of  a  build- 
ing to  the  west  of  this,  but  this  was 
torn  down  by  Mr.  Reigart.  He  had 
an  office  in  the  front  room  to  the 
west,  and  it  formerly  had  a  door  en- 
tering from  the  front  porch  Into  the 
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west  room,  this  door  being  later  re- 
placed by  one  window.  After  Mr. 
Reigart's  changes  there  were  no  ma- 
terial alterations  in  the  general  lines 
of  the  building,  and  it  remained  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  generally 
admired  of  Lancaster's  many  beaa- 
iiful  homes. 

During  his  ownership  of  the  place 
Mr.  Reigart  made  it  the  seat  of  grac- 
cious  hospitality.  When  his  daugh- 
ter, the  ever-young  Mrs.  Wm.  P. 
Brinton— long  live  her  ladyship — ^was 
married  in  tiiese  parlors,  James  Bu- 
chanan, her  father's  steadfast  friend, 
then  just  chosen  President  of  the 
United  States,  led  her  from  the  altar 
to  the  marriage  feast.  Indeed,  three 
daughters  of  t^is  household  were  mar- 
ried  here  within  a  year;  and  Mr.  Rei- 
gart used  to  say,  three  weddings  In 
one  year,  like  Franklin  said  of  three 
removals,  were  as  bad  as  a  fire. 

The  Schroder  Ownership. 

Mr.  Reigart's  executors  sold  tne 
property  in  1870  to  the  late  Francis 
Schroder  for  $19,500  and  Mrs.  Schro- 
der parted  with  it  to  tne  Shippeu 
School  in  1905.  Many  witnesses  ;^ere 
can  attest  that,  during  the  Schroder 
proprietorship,  the  longest  in  its  his- 
tory, it  lost  nothing  of  its  repute  as 
the  home  of  refined  culture  and  a 
center  of  social  pre-eminence.  One 
of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  the 
famous  Polish  actress,  Countes  Mod- 
jeska,  was  of  her  entertainment  here 
as  the  guests  of  the  Schroder  home- 
stead. It  ceased,  with  the  withdrawal 
from  It  of  Mrs.  Schroder,  to  be  the 
private  residence  of  a  single  family, 
after  a  century  and  a  half  of  rich  his- 
torical associations  such  as  have  at- 
tached to  no  other  single  property 
in    the   town.    TChe    last   child    born 
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under  Its  roof  was  Dorothy  Hooper 
Schroder,  now  Mrs.  James  R.  Locher. 
For  a  time  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Schroder  the  house  remained  Tacant 
and  the  property  was  for  sale.  A  num- 
ber of  promin^it  cltisens  have  since 
regretted  they  did  not  embrace  .the 
opportunity  to  continue  this  home- 
stead in  private  hands.  The  late  Soia- 
tor  Quay,  who  had  already  acquired 
considerable  rural  real  estate  between 
Lancaster  and  Columbia,  was  strongly 
Inclined  to  buy  the  Shippen  home- 
stead.* Finally,  on  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1905,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Peoples  Trust  Company,  acting  as 
trustee,  the  property  was  sold  to  a 
number  of  gentlemen  representing 
what  was  then  the  Lancaster  College, 
a  women's  institution,  subsequently 
merged  with  and  enlarged  into  the 
Shippen  School  for  Girls.  The  con- 
sideration in  this  transaction  was 
$25,000,  and,  on  December  24,  1909, 
the  title  lodged  in  the  Shippen  School 
for  Girls.  On  July  2,  1912,  that  in- 
stitution, for  the  consideration  of 
$30,000,  sold  the  Orange  street  front 
and  175  feet  in  depth  on  Lime  street 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Toung  Women's 
Christian  Association,  reserving  for 
the  school  itself  the  rear  of  the  lot, 
facing  on  Marion  street,  on  which  its 
own  institution  is  now  built.  Thus  for 
the  first  time  since  the  original  grant 
the  property  was   divided.     The  &8- 


^Senator  Quay  wrote  me  from  San 
Lucie.  Florida,  January  28,  1901.  as 
follows  (He  subsequently  changea  his 
mind  about   the  purchase): 

"I  want  the  Schroder  property,  but 
I  want  to  know  what  I  am  getting, 
and  would  like  to  have  a  description  of 
the  house  and  grounds.  How  many 
rooms  has  the  house?  What  is  the 
capacity  of  the  grrounds?  I  suspect  I 
would  have  to  spend  |5,000  for  a  stable 
for  my  white  elephant — my  library— 
and  thirty-five  is  as  much  as  I  would 
like  to  put  in.  So  you  ought  to  get 
it  for  thirty  to  help  me." 
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Boclation,  which  has  torn  down  the  old 
house  and  is  aboat  to  erect  thereon  a 
modern  stracture,  first  occupied  the 
Bechtold  property,  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  West  Orange  and  Charlotte 
street.  In  1893:  then  moTed  to  tem- 
porary rooms  in  the  old  Aurora  House, 
and  finally  bought,  and  for  a  period 
used  for  its  purposes,  the  Isaac  DiUer 
(Muhlenburg)  mansion,  at  No.  19 
South  Queen  street  This  latter  propoT' 
ty  it  sold  for  $18,000  on  the  first  of 
July,  1912,  and,  with  the  purchase 
money  thus  acquired  and  gifts  from 
Tarious  friends,  the  association  was 
enabled  to  pay  in  full  for  its  new 
purchase.  On  May  19,  1914,  under  its 
present  energetic,  generous  and  suc- 
cessful management  it  started  a  popu- 
lar campaign  to  raise  $100,000,  for  the 
purposes  of  a  new  building,  within  a 
week.  Begun  under  most  discourag- 
ing circumstances  and  shortly  after 
large  demands  had  been  made  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  good  people  of 
Lancaster,  the  effort  seemed  doomed 
to  failure,  but  it  was  carried  througn 
successfully  and  subscriptions  for  the 
required  amount  were  secured  May  26, 
1914.  The  building  of  which  it  has 
begun  the  erection,  to  be  used  ez- 
clusively  for  its  own  purposes,  will  be 
of  rough  red  brick,  four  stories  in 
height  and  of  Colonial  style  of 
architecture.  It  will  have  a  frontage 
of  Orange  street  of  ninety  feet  and  a 
depth  along  Lime  street  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet,  standing 
twenty-eight  feet  back  from  the  house 
line  on  Orange  street  and  twenty  feet 
back  from  Lime  street.  CompetitiTe 
drawings  for  the  building  were  sub- 
mitted by  a  number  of  architects,  and 
the  plans  accepted  were  those  of 
Henry  T.  Shaub,  whose  mother  had 
been  for  many  years  an  active  worker 
in  association  work. 
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The  mnniflcent  gift  from  the  peo> 
pie  of  Lancaster  of  this  property  was 
a  noble  tribute  to  the  sex  of  the  good 
woman  who  widowed  the  Long 
Asylum,  for  her  indigent  sisters,  and 
established  Long  Park  for  all  the 
people. 

When  I  contemplate  these  splendid 
benefactions,  and  recall  how  recently 
lilce  and  even  greater  was  the  gift  of 
Lancaster's  people;  likewise  the  large 
sums  of  money,  meantime,  with  which 
they  have  enriched  churches,  religious 
schools  and  other  spiritual  actlTitles, 
how  promptly  and  liberally  they  have 
responded  to  every  call  of  charity-* 
and  when  I  hear  yoices,  alien  to  our 
soil  and  strange  to  our  sentiment, 
decry  Lancaster  as  a  community 
destitute  of  human  sympathy  and  de- 
void of  Christian  grace;  I  console  my- 
self with  the  sage  reflection  of  Ed- 
mund Burke:  "I  do  not  know  the 
method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment 
against  a  whole  people"  But,  of 
course,  the  "hitter"  of  "the  saw  dust 
trail"  rushes  in  where  the  philosopher 
fears  to  tread. 


If  I  have  taxed  your  patience  and 
mayhap  "rexed  your  ears  with  a 
twice-told  tale,"  I  can  only  plead  that, 
as  one  fond  of  this  good  city,  and  to 
whom  nothing  that  concerns  it  is  for- 
eign, I  rejoice  in  the  illustration  of 
stability  afforded  by  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty so  central,  handsome  and  eligible, 
presenring  its  exact  outlines  free  from 
spoliation  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half;  as  a  lawyer,  it  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  recall  the  associations 
of  this  place,  with  the  distinguished 
Judges  and  advocates  whose  names 
and  families  are  entwined  through  its 
history;  and  as  a  member  of  this  So- 
ciety I  am  satisfied  if  in  any  way  con- 
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tribution  has  been  ma4e  to  its  acQOl- 
sition  of  local  history  of  anTtliIng 
worthy  to  be  permanently  preseryed. 


It  was  the  proud  boast  of  an  his- 
toric house  in  Virginia  that  none  of 
the  male  sex  "but  a  gentleman"  had 
ever  crossed  its  threshold;  and  there 
is  a  romantic  incident  related  to  prove 
that  this  tradition  was  maintained 
even  when  the  murderous  blows  of  a 
bloody  civil  war  were  given  and  par- 
ried at  its  very  door,  and  the  battle 
lines  of  hostile  armies  were  drawn 
all  about  it.  So,  without  odious  com- 
parisons or  invidious  distinctions,  It 
may  be  fairly  said  that  those  who 
wrought  the  chain  of  title  to  this  prop- 
erty, running  from  1750  down  to  their 
last  day,  to  our  city's  lasting  credit, 
had  "worn  without  abuse  the  grand 
old  name  of  gentleman." 

Nigh  fifty  years,  boy  and  man,  the 
lights  from  this  hospitable  mansion 
gleamed  across  my  footsteps  as  they 
trod  the  paths  of  Liancaeter,  old  and 
new.  Every  vestige  of  it  will  be 
obliterated  and  every  line  erased.  In 
its  stead  will  rise  the  proud  monu- 
ment of  a  far-reaching  benevolence. 
But  to  the  vision  of  mine  elder  eyes 
there  will  always  come  to  this  spot 
the'  ghostly  outlines  of  Lancaster's 
pageant.  On  a  rude  bench  in  the 
shadow  of  the  eastern  gable  wall  the 
hardy  frontiersman  and  the  dusky 
denizen  of  the  forest  will  barter  beads 
for  pelts.  Here  sSiuddering  groups 
will  tell,  far  into  the  night,  the  noon- 
day tragedy  from  which  the  reckless 
rangers  of  1763  rode  back  to  the 
glebe  lands  of  Donegal  and  Paztang, 
wearing  at  their  pommels  blooay  tro- 
phies of  their  vengeance  on  the  hea* 
then  savage.  Here  weary-eyed  women 
will  watoh  and  wait  for  the  clatter 
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of  the  courier's  hoofs  who  brings  them 
tidings  from  the  gloom  of  Valley 
Forge  or  glad8<mie  cheer  from  the 
glories  of  Torktown.  Here  beneath 
"the  chirp  of  little  birds"  may  Chris- 
topher Marshall  drink  betimes  and 
gossip  with  Edward  Shlppen.  Down 
these  broad  stairs  frolicsome  boys  and 
girls  madcap  will  gallop  to  the  sports 
of  the  lawn.  Here  bewigged  gallants 
and  powdered  dames  shall  dance  the 
minuet,  to  the  light  of  waxen  tapers 
reflected  in  polished  mahogany.  Hence 
beaux  of  old  Lancaster  wiU  attend 
their  sweethearts  to  the  great  ball  to 
Lafayette;  here  breaking  hearts  shall 
sob  their  grief  for  those  who  died  In 
the  trenches  of  the  Ciyil  War;  here 
party  plot  and  plan  will  scheme  for 
political  conquest;  and  from  out  thes9 
portals  mourning  cayalcades  will  wind 
their  way  to  the  silent  city  of  the 
dead!  And  from  these  dim,  dull 
echoes  of  the  past  a  new  and  stronger 
generation  shall  catch  inspiration  to 
carry  forward  all  the  civic  yirtues  and 
the  social  graces  of  a  Lancaster  for- 
ever old  and  always  young! 


Minutes  of  December  Meeting 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1914. 

The  last  meeting  for  the  year  of  the 
Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
was  held  this  evening,  with  President 
Steinman  in  the  chair.  There  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members. 

The  librarian,  Miss  Lottie  M.  Baus- 
man,  presented  the  following  report: 

Bound  Volumes — ^New  York  His- 
torical Society,  collections,  1912  and 
1913;  Pennsylvania  at  Oulpeper,  Va., 
from  the  State  Library,  Harrisburg; 
Life  Insurance  Report;  Fire  and 
Marine  Insurance  Report;  Water  Sup- 
ply Commission,  Report  of  1910-11  and 
1912;  Adjutant  General's  Report; 
Stiegel  Glass,  by  purchase. 

•Magazine  and  Pamphlets — ^Penn- 
G^rmania,  October,  1914;  Linden  Hall 
Echo;  Internation  Conciliation; 
Thanksgiving  Sermon,  preached  in 
1779;  First  Teacher's  Institute  of 
Lancaster  County,  in  1853,  from  Ethan 
Allen  Weaver;  Rafinesque,  from 
Anthony  M.  Hance;  number  of  his- 
torical pamphlets,  from  the  Wyoming 
Historical  and  Geographical  Society; 
Bulletin  of  Carnegie  Library  Pitts- 
burgh; Bulletin  of  Grand  Rapids  Public 
Library;  Lancaster  Directory  for  1843, 
from  E.  R.  Garvin;  The  New  York 
Herald,  from  April  1865  to  April  1866, 
from  Miss  Daisy  Rohrer. 

Christopher  NefP,  of  Elizabethtown, 
was  elected  to  membership.  There 
were  no  nominations  of  new  members. 

Nomination  of  officers  for  the  new 
year  being  in  order.  Rev.  F.  G.  Bos- 
sert,  of  Mt.  Joy,  nominated  the  present 
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incumbenU,  as  follows:  PreBldtti^, 
George  Steinman;  Vice  PresidttitB,  F. 
R.  DiffenderffOT,  Litt.D.;  W.  U.  Hensel, 
Esq.;  Recording  Secretary,  Charles  B. 
Holltnger;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Martha  B.  Clark;  Treasurer,  A. 
K.  Hostettw;  Librarian,  Miss  Lottie 
M.  Bausman.  The  annual  election 
takes  place  in  January. 

Mr.  Hostetter  referred  to  the  splen- 
did condition  of  the  society's  library, 
highly  complimenting  Miss  Bausman 
on  the  large  amount  of  work  she  had 
accomplished  since  she  has  had 
charge  of  it.  The  books  all  are  in 
excellent  condition. 

Miss  Bausman,  talking  along  the 
same  lines,  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
society's  library  as  was  developed  by 
the  recent  efforts  of  a  representative 
of  the  Carnegie  Institution  in  Washing- 
ton to  find  a  number  of  valuable  rec- 
ords, finally  locating  them  here. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  pre- 
pared by  W.  U.  Hensel,  Esq.,  whu 
took  as  his  subject,  "The  Passing  of 
an  Old  Landmark."  It  was  read  by  B. 
C.  Atlee,  Esq.  The  paper  was  one  of 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  con- 
tributed to  the  society  and  brought 
forth  many  compliments  for  the 
author.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  Mr.  Hensel  and  also  Mt. 
Atlee. 

After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  paper 
the  society  adjourned. 


